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The Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box is 
different from all other types. .It is byfar the most 
simple and efficient ball bearing hanger box ever 
made. 
An exclusive feature of the Fafnir Double Ball 
Bearing Hanger Boz is the driving collar at each 
end of the box. This collar is firmly secured to the 
shaft by large set screws and has lugs which mesh 
with corresponding slots in the wide inner ring of 
the ball bearing. Thus the ball bearing inner rings 
are positively driven and cannot slip on the shaft. 
Moreover, the collars transmit thrust loads to the 
ball bearings, with the result that all loads are car- 
ried by ball bearings with minimum friction. 
Among other features in the construction of the 
Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Box, we would 
enumerate the following :— 
(1) Complete absence of bolts or screws in the housing. 
(2) The load is uniformly distributed over 2 ball bearings 
(3) Cramping of the ball bearings is impossible, because the box is supported in the middle 
(4) The wide type ball bearing inner ring affords the shaft proportionately better support. 
(5) Standard quality Fafnir Ball Bearings are used exclusively. ~ 
WILL FIT YOUR PRESENT HANGER FRAMES S $ 
Fajuir Double Ball Bearing Hanger Bores are interchangeable with standard plain bearing boxes and can vf th. £ - 4 ot 
stalled in any modern standard hanger frame, pillow block or post hanger. Moreover, you receive Fafnir Double ‘Ball - a 
Bearing Hanger Bores from the factory assembled, and all you have to do is to slide each box as a unit into positiop@jm tS ~~ 
the hanger frame, adjust hanger screws and secure collars in position, What could be easier? — Oo sf 
Write now for further particulars, booklets and prices. ‘ VL ~ 


THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY Seg 


‘ Conrad Patent Licensee 
"DETROIT Office: 752 David Whitmey Bldg. New Britain, Conn. CHICAGO Office: 1301 Michigan Ave. 
CLEVELAND Office: 916-917 Swetland Bidg 











Over 212 000 
MacColl Patent Spooler Guides 


in use up to 
January 1 1920 
Adapted to both 
Cotton and Worsted Yarns 
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DRAPER CORPORATION 


HOPEDALE MASSACHUSETTS 


Southern Office 
188 South Forsyth Street Atlanta Georgia 
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‘‘Foxwell’’ Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


HE MOST expensive thing you 
can do is to continue paying a 


(RAR worker for feeding and guiding fabric 
to the machine or roll 


lise ll 


The “FOXWELL” Pneumatic Guider and Feeder 


does it better, draws no wages, and is willing to 
work 24 hours a day if necessary 


Get the “‘SFOXW ELL’’ Book 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO 
ESTABLISHED 1820 
PHILADELPHIA 


Turk’s Head Building 


Canadian Representative 
W. J. Westaway Company 
Hamilton, Ontario, Can. 
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TAG 


Controlled 
Temperatures 


in Wool 


Scouring 


In a recent temperature control test in a wool 
scouring bowl, hand valve control showed vary- 
ing temperatures between 118° F. and 146° F., 
and fluctuations were continuous throughout the 
day. In the bowl fitted with the TAG Self- 
Operating Controller, the desired temperature 
of 123° F. was maintained steadily with less 
than one degree of variation. 


This was a test taken by disinterested parties. 
Would a similar test in your plant interest you? 


You know what damage a fluctuating tempera- 
ture does to wool—sets the dirt, discolors the 
wool, makes the fibres hard and destroys the 
lustre. 


With a TAG Controller a perfect process is as 
simple as A B C. 


Bulletin J-388 explains. 


MFG.CO. 


TEMPERATURE ENGINEERS 
18-88 ThirtyThird St. Brooklyn. NY. 


Trade Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 
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Superior Quality in Your Finished Product 
Can be Obtained Only When the Wool 
Stock Has Been Properly CLEANED 


LOOM 


HI 





Just as a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link, so your entire manufac- 
turing process is no more efficient than 
the weakest stage. 


Stock must be in the proper condi- 
tion before entering subsequent proc- 
esses; it must be clear and soft—not 
roped, felted or stringy. 


The Hunter Model ‘‘D’’ 
Wool Washer 


insures a product that is clean, white, 
elastic, open and lofty. Every practical 
improveme.t for increasing the quality 
and quantity of the output has been 
employed. 


Our engineers will gladly answer 
your questions, or if desired, arrange 
for a demonstration. Write for descrip- 
tive catalog. 
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| JAMES HUNTER | 
| MACHINE COMPANY | 


North Adams : Mass. 
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Fancy Worsted 
Manufacturers 


RE you considering the great ad- 

vantages of dyeing single worsted 
yarns by our process? We can dye 
any worsted yarn that can be spun, 
no matter how fine, with practically 
no waste and in the exact amount 
needed. We are dyeing large quan- 
tities daily in our job dyehouses, 
but if you prefer we will sell you a 
machine to do the work in your 
own mill. 


FRANKLIN 
PROCESS 
COMPANY 


Providence Philadelphia 
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| Straightener 
= aa 


—fix a set of shuttles 
in about 3 minutes! 


\OESN’T it go against your grain to 

plane off the wearing surface of a 

perfectly good shuttle, just because it needs 
a little straightening? 


It’s so much easier to do it automatically—per- 
fectly—quickly—with the Bellavance Shuttle 
Straightener. 


You put the shuttle in the machine—start the 
motor—and a sandpaper wheel removes just 
enough of the surface to make the shuttle perfect 
again. 


Put this machine in your weave shed and you'll 
do away with the loss of time when your looms are 
stopped while a mechanic from a distant part of 
your mills takes the shuttles to the carpenter shop 
and back; you’ll also add to the life of your shut- 
tles materially. 


Delivered ready to use 


Prices on request 


FOREST W. BOYD 


339 Butler Exchange 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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Wear Resistance in Laminars 


is the Gift of Vul-Cot Fibre 


For a quarter of a cen- 
tury Laminar Mill Re- 
ceptacles have been 
known to give constant 
service in Textile 
Mills. 


And in those years of 
hard use the Vul-Cot 
Fibre of which those 
Laminars were made 
remained unblemished 
till it wore clear 
through. 


For Vul-Cot Fibre 
cannot dent, rust or 
splinter. It wears 
down smoothly like a 


shoe sole, but very, 
very much. slower. 
Never are there any 
cracks, rough spots or 
sharp corners or edges 
to catch in yarn, waste 
or fabric. Vul-Cot 
Fibre is a hard, tough, 
horn-like material that 
is as strong as iron and 
light as wood. 


Samples of it together 
with illustrations and 
full particulars of all 
Laminar Mill Recep- 
tacles will be sent im- 
mediately upon your 
request. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 
SOLE PROPS. AND MANUFACTURERS 


New ENGLAND DEPARTMENT 
12 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 


Cc. C. BELL, Vice-President and Resident Manager 


Heap OFrrice AND FActTorIEs: 
Wilmington, Delaware 
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TEXTILE- FINISHING 
MACHINERY 
CO 


MAIN OF FICE axoWORKS., NEW YORK OFFICE 
PROVIDENCE,R.|I. 30 CHURCH ST. 
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Machinery for Singeing, Bleaching, Mercerizing, Dyeing, Drying, 
_ Printing and Finishing Textiles, Warps and Narrow Fabrics 


ET OT Oe 


YOUR ENQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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Latest Improved Type of 


Double Sole 
Thread Cutter 


Important Features of This Machine: 


(1) Run by power, easily operated, a light pressure of the foot on a pedal causes a small 
friction pulley to operate the knives. 
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TAT 


Patents No. 1185296 and No. 1185297 


CUAL ATG 


(2) Extreme simplicity of construction 
(3) Impossibility of cutting the goods. 
(4) Cuts within 4%" of the goods. 


(7) By lifting hinged upper part of brass horn accumula- 
tions of cut threads can easily and quickly be removed. 


(5) Made in 3 sizes to suit diameter of stockings. (8) Cm all ao the same length which feature greatly 
(6) Knives are made of the highest quality of tool steel, can assists in selling the goods. 
be quickly removed and reset. (9) Is fitted with hook for turning goods. 


SMITH, DRUM & CO. Allegheny Ave. and Fifth St 


“ Builders of the Best” PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


= MERCERIZING, DYEING, SINGEING AND FINISHING MACHINERY 
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S CARD STRIPPER 











THE LATEST WORD IN EFFICIENCY 











Further information in regard to the above will be gladly furnished by addressing 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS :: Newton Upper Falls, Mass. | 


or ROGERS W. winelio. Southern Agent, Charlotte, North Carolina 
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Accepted by Textile Mills 
as the Most Efficient 


Allen 


Worcester 


Kiers 


) 
LLEN “Worcester” Kiers are used by 
hundreds of mills, including many of the 
largest and best equipped in the country. When 
questioned as to why they install Allen “ Wor- 
cesters ” millmen almost always give the same 
reasons. 


d 

One of their main reasons is that the Allen 
“Worcester ” Kier turns out a better, more uni- 
form product, which is attributed to two things; 
—(‘1) the Allen pump, which is guaranteed to 
produce a rapid, even and constant circulation ; 
(2) the fact that no live steam can get into the 
kier, thereby maintaining the liquor at full 
strength throughout the boil, also eliminating 
the cause of tendered goods. 


Another reason is the enormous savings the 
Allen “ Worcester” Kier effects in time, steam, 
fuel, chemicals, and water. 


And there are still other reasons which we will 
gladly tell you about if you will write us and 
tell us that you are interested. 


Other Allen Products: 
Hydraulic Kiers for raw 
stock, Caustic Mixing Tanks, 
Steam Boxes, etc. 





Wm. Allen Son’s Co., Prop. (“s2%3") Worcester, Mass. 
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Fifty of these 
—for ONE plant! 


50 Gordon-Hay Cleaning Machines have been 





bought by a new company which has just been 
organized whose business will be cleaning cotton. 








This company’s purchase was prompted by con- 
siderations that apply to every cotton mill—effi- 
ciency in cleaning, thoroughness, absence of waste, 
economy. 





Study the chart 


a moment 





These three bars tell 
the story. They show 
graphically how the 
Gordon-Hay devices 
make it possible to 













deliver a much higher 
percentage of finished 
product with the same 
amount of raw mate- 







rial you are now 
using, of which a 
goodly proportion is 
misnamed waste. Re- 
duce the waste! 









We'll show you how 


an be done. 
















GORDON-HAY COMPANY. Ince. 
Utica, New York 


Address Inquiries to EXECUTIVE OFFICE 


621 Industrial Trust Building Providence, R. I. 












EASTERN AGENT SOUTHERN AGENT 
ELWIN H. ROONEY 
621 Industrial Trust 
Building 
Providence, 


CANADIAN 





AGENTS 
JOHN HILL W. J. WESTAWAY CO. 

Healey Building Hamilton, Ont. 
Atlanta, Ga, fer 
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SCHUBERT & SALZER 


Circular Knitting Machine 


Built from 6 inch to 36 inch diameter, in 
all gauges, for plain web, fancy Tuck 
presser patterns and backed (Fleecy) 
fabrics. 


Machines are built on the pedestal and 
suspended systems. 


ALFRED HOFMANN 


150-152 Hudson Ave. Union Hill, N. J. 


Sole importer of the Schubert & Salzer 
Machine Works, the largest plant in the 


world for 
Circular Knitting Fast Warp 
Jacquard Raschel Milanese 


Plain Net. 
Embroidery and Lace Curtain Machines 





Reference: Any User. Prompt Deliveries.’ 


Schubert & Salzer Machines are unrivalled in 
maximum of production and skillful workman- 
ship. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 
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It’s easy to tell quality in oil- 
it’s all in the lasting ability 


For over fifty-seven years Crew Levick has been making a close, 
first-hand study of the delicate and often intricate blending of oils 
to meet the main lubricating problems of the textile industry. 
With the best and scarcest of all American crude oils as a base— 
Pennsylvania paraffin base crude—Crew Levick has developed 
textile lubricants whose quality has given them international 
recognition. 

And the list is complete—Engine and Cylinder oils for the power 
plant—Drip-lak and textile oils for the looms, shafting, cards, 
garnets, etc.—spindle oils—wool oils—even down to motor oils 
for the great trucks that carry the product away. 

And every one of these oils will last longer, will do more actual 
lubricating per dollar. That is the proof of their quality. Try 
them and see. 


Crew Levick Company 


Boston Philadelphia § Syracus®@~ Chicago 
115 N. Broad Street. 
Philadelphia 
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“How often 
do you oil the 


Machine?” 


6615 VERY day,” saysSmith. That's 
because the oil he uses keeps 
constantly leaking out of the bearings. 


“Once a week,” says Robinson. That’s because 


he uses NON-FLUID-OIL. 


NON-FLUID-OIL stays in the bearings—until 
entirely used up, putting a constant check on 


friction. 


With NON-FLUID-OIL the customary intervals 


TRACE MARK REGISTERED 


NON-FEUED OIL 


@NITED STATES PATENT OFFICE « 





Flexible Tube > 





The Powers Regulator No. 11 


Entirely automatic. Reliable. Accurate Can be set for 
any desired temperature and varied at will within a range 
of 40 degrees. Easily applied. Put thermostat bulb in liquid 
to be controlled and valve in steam supply. Regularly fitted 
with six feet of flexible tube. Longer tube if ordered. 

Try One. 

Describe fully the operation or process. Give size of 
steam pipe, pressure, and mean temperature. We will send 
the proper Regulator for 30 days’ trial. 

If not satisfied return it. 


TEXTILE WORLD JOURNAL 


between oilings can be stretched several times—a 
saving of labor as well as lubricant. 


No spattering oil, means no oil-stained goods. 
That’s a further reason for using NON-FLUID- 
OIL. 


Most textile mills are using NON-FLUID-OIL now— 
Soon they'll all be 

. Write for free testing 

samples and find out why 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 
401 Broadway, New York 
Ample stocks at our branches: 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 





Prevent Discoloration of Wool 
With 
Powers Thermostatic Regulators 


The temperature of the solution in the Wool Washer 
must be kept constant. If it rises above the right point, the 
wool is liable to permanent discoloration. 

The installation of a Powers Automatic Thermostatic 
Regulator entirely eliminates this possibility. 

Powers Regulators are always on guard. Once set for 
the desired temperature they require no further attention 
and the operatives may devote all their energy to productive 
work. The sensitive thermostat bulb allows no fluctuation 
in temperature. 

Thirty years of devotion to the business of automatic 
temperature control has enabled us to gather a vast fund of 
information and experience which is at your service. 

Submit your heat problems to us and let us apply the 


scientific principles of automatic heat regulation to their 
solution. 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 
Specialists in Automatic Heat Control 
New York Chicago Boston Toronto 
Southern Representatives 


- » IRA L. GRIFFIN, Greenville, S. C. 
ASKUS” coy [. MORRISON, Charlowe, N.C. 


(1151) 
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Blading and 
Blade Fastening— 


Steam turbine blading is subject to high stresses, which are of two 
kinds: (1), Centrifugal and (2), Vibratory. The latter is caused by 
high steam velocities. 


Destruction as a result of vibratory stresses, is to a great extent elimin- 
ated by forming the blade so that its cross-section is greater at the root 
than at the tip. By tapering the blade section, concentrated stresses at 
any one point, are eliminated. 


Destruction as a result-of centrifugal stresses, is prevented by our method 
of blade fastening. It is accomplished by means of an interlocking system. 


Each blade has a foot forged at the bottom, each foot fitting into a groove 
cut in the rotor. 


All blade feet lie below dovetail packing pieces which fit into the dove- 
tailed groove in the rotor, as shown in the illustration. 


This interlocking system of blade attachment, eliminates all caulking 
and permits ready replacement of blades without injury to rotor or 
casing. 


In addition, the blade speeds of a Westinghouse turbine are low, 
and the blade and rotor stresses are well within the limits of 
commercial materials of a known, even high standard of quality. 


The rugged rotor and the low blade speeds employed, con- 
tribute largely to the extraordinary reliability of the 
Westinghouse Steam Turbine. 


Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Help Your Men To Do Cae FE 
MoreWork InSummer Gert 


q 











The best antidote for the summer production 
slump is nature’s own remedy— palatable, refreshing 
water at the proper, thirst-quenching temperature. 
Undoubtedly you are supplying your men with drinking water 
now. But are you doing it efficiently? The best method is by means of 


Jewett Water Coolers 


Every way you figure it, Jewett coolers are most efficient. The all- 
cork insulation (1¥Y2 inches thick) makes the Jewett cold-tight. A 
greater cooling capacity makes possible a plentiful supply of revivifying, 
ice-cooled water regardless of how many men drink from the cooler. 


The Jewett connects direct to the main water supply. It is useful all 
year. In the winter time no ice is needed. Jewett coolers are sanitary and 
furnish water at just the right temperature to satisfy thirst. Our folders give 


valuable information for executives who are interested in keeping their em- 
ployees healthy and satisfied. 


The Square design of the 
Jewett saves time and 
money. It takes a whole 
cake of ice without break- 
ing it up, as is necéssary 
to get it in a round cooler; 
ice lasts longer in a large 
piece than when broken up. 


Write us for this literature and prices. 


THE JEWETT REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
31 Chandler Street Established in 1849 Buffalo, N. Y. 
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How high can one man 
pile 500 pound cases? 


Its a hard job for a “gang” to pile them, let 
alone one man. 


But why not make it a one man job. Why 
not “hit the high spots” and pile to the ceiling? 
ITS DONE—notice how one man with a 
REVOLVATOR “turns the trick.” 


A REVOLVATOR is a “Steel Giant’ that 
piles to the top—made in six styles of re- 
volving and non-revolving types, operated by 
hand, motor and combination hand and motor. 


Bulletin W44 tells more 


REVOLVATOR CO. 


Sales Agents for N. Y. Revolving Portabie Elevator Company 


317 Garfield Avenue Jersey City, N. J. 


REVOLVATOR 


REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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Here the direction of drive and position of machines in 
the building made it necessary to run the belt with the slack 
on the bottom. Result—big slippage and rapid wear of belts, 
with loss of power. Only alternative seemed to be to extend 
the building, move the machines and reverse the drive—at big 
expense. 


POU LEE LLL LLL) LEP LL Dh ak 


3ut—they asked Ladew. And Ladew engineers said: “ Put 
on two belts, the inner one running slack, the outer one tight. 
That will force the slack in the driving belt to the top, and your 
troubles will end.” 


This was done. And from that day to this there has been no 
trouble. That one extra outside belt saved probably 
100 times its cost in the plant alterations and shut 
down losses it made unnecessary. 


Probably these same Ladew belting engineers can put 
an end to your belting troubles. Ask. 


EowR. LE AD EW Co. Ie. 


GLEN COVE,.NEW YORK.,U.S.A. 


Branches and distributors in all principal 
cities of the world carry complete stocks. 
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How A Bad Drive Was Made Good 
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WAR SURPLUS PLANT SITES 











Labor Awaits Hopewell Industries 


Thousands of former workers want to return and settle there per- 
manently. Plentiful supply of American labor assured 
to manufacturers locating at Hopewell. 


HOMES FOR 12,000 FAMILIES AVAILABLE AT ONCE 


who want bigger and cheaper pro There is no rent profiteering at Hopewell 
the opportunities that exist for Workers can buy their own homes at low prices and on 
them at Hopewel easy terms, or rent them for $11 to $15 a month. The pay 
bor is plentiful at Hopewell. The most desirabl ‘ envelope goes further at Hopewell than in any other indus- 
dled and anchitied American workers. tanle and Semele trial community in America. This makes workers thrifty 
ae ee and contented, more efficient and loyal. 
Besides. vou can count on a huwe reserve tabor tome. Besides a plentiful supply of labor, Hopewell has these 
consisting of 60,000 men, who worked at Hopewell during advantages to offer you: 
the war period. Thousands of the ormer workers, from Low priced power. 
all over the country, are writing to us every day saying they 5 
ready to return to Hopewell. Many ‘of them want to \bundance of purest water. 
bring their families and settle permanently. Others who left Climate mild and healthful. 


their families at ovewell want to e bac 0 . ‘ : ‘ 
heir families at H da Ml want come back to them. Rail and water transportation direct and economical. 
Many thousands, who did not write, undoubtedly are ready 


to return to Hopewell as soon as they are needed. No harmful municipal restriction upon industry. 


In the heart of the cotton growing country. 


More important still, this labor is unspoiled Let us show you how you too can avail yourself of this 


Low cost of living, comfortable homes and recreation contented American labor and the other wonderful advan- 

facilities makes Hopewell an industrial haven where men tages offered at Hopewell. You cannot afford to overlook 

like to live and work and bring up their families. them. It’s your big chance—once in a lifetime—to expand 
Housing conditions are ideal. Hopewell homes are mod- your business at little cost. 

els of comfort and attractiveness. They have electric lights, Act at once. Write or wire for additional information 

water, plumbing and all other modern conveniences. concerning the wonderful opportunities at Hopewell. 








Hopewell has factory buildings 


Du Pont Chemical Co. 


ready to turn on power and fac- 
! Incorporated 


tory sites with railway sidings al- oa . 
ready built. It is at the mouth of Wilmington, Delaware 


Petersburg Chamber 
of Commerce 


the James River, in reality the 
Chesapeake Bay. 23 miles south of 
Richmond and 82 miles west of 


Norfolk 


Petersburg, Va. 





A PETERSBURG- 


HOPEWEL 


HOPEWELL 
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The first Synthetic Indigo of 
American manufacture pro- 
duced on a commercial scale. 


Dow Indigo has been pronounced 
the equal of any Synthetic 
Indigo in use before the war. 


For Sale by 
ANILINE DYES and CHEMICALS, Inc. 


Cedar and Washington Sts. 
New York City 


Branches: 


Boston 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Columbus, Ga. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


, 
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'M THE SIZE YOU'VE BEEN 
WAITING FOR 


I carry the starch into the yarn where it cannot shed or 
rub off. 


{ make the yarn stronger and give it a nice smooth finish. 


My composition includes all necessary ingredients. And I 
DO NOT require the assistance of any other compound, 
oil or tallow. 


[ am really a very important individual, for | make the 
weaving run better and increase the production of the 
looms. 


Better running work means better satisfied help. 


I’m manufactured by CHARLES R. ALLEN, CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., who will send interesting information 
upon request. Write him today, 


‘“*TALLOFATS.” 
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Via Dye Manufacturers 


HE success of Hercules Inter- 

mediates is due to the skill 

and care with which they are 
manufactured. 






























All of our chemical products are 
manufactured by the most approved 
methods. All processes are carried on 
under thorough technical supervision. 
All machinery, tanks and pipe lines 
are kept scrupulously clean. 





We prove by physical and chemical 
analyses that our mononitrobenzol is 
absolutely free from acid or foreign 
matter and that its boiling point and 
specific gravity are correct according 
to specifications. Its purity and uni- 
formity are assured by laboratory tests 
before it is shipped to customers, 


















We shall be glad to tell you more 
about Hercules Mononitrobenzol. 
Our Service Department will. answer 
your questions promptly and fully. 
The attached coupon is for your con- 
venience. 





4 HERCULES POWDER CO. 
HERCULES CHEMICAL SALES <r 7 


120 Broadway, New York City 


CHEMICALS 


Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 





HERCULES POWDER CO. 


Chemical Sales Division 


Gentlemen: 





Kindly send me information regarding Hercules 
Intermediates. 
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The Chrome, Acid and Basic Dyestuffs 
manufactured by Calco Chemical Co., 
have earned an enviable repu- 

tation for uniformity | 

of strength shade 
and soiubili- 


ty. 





reputation for exceptional 
purity and uniformity. n> v2 


In addition to our well known 
items we are now offering an 
unusually fine quality 


R Salt 


and 


G Salt 
The Calco Chemical Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 





‘Bound Brook, New Jersey 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


. 


3 
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The Keystone 
of American Industry 


HE American dyestuff industry is the very key- 
stone of America’s industrial and economic 
organization. 


‘Twenty-four major industries producing over two and 
a half billion dollars of manufactured goods a year, 
employing over one million people and representing 
upwards of two and a half billion dollars in invested 
capital, are dependent upon an uninterrupted supply 
of dyestuffs, not only for their continued growth and 
prosperity, but for their very existence. 


Other industries producing over three billions of 
manufactured goods a year, employing over a mill- 
ion people and representing nearly two billion dollars 
invested capital, are indirectly dependent upon con- 
tinuous supplies of dyestuffs for their maintenance. 


The experience of American manufacturers during 
the war has proven beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the only way American industries can be guaran- 
teed an adequate supply of dyestuffs at all times is by 
building up and safeguarding with every means at our 
disposal a self-contained American dyestuff industry. 





E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Dyestuffs Sales Department 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Branch Offices: 


New York Boston Providence 
EXPLOSIVES . Philadelphia Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 









MUNITIONS OF MUNITIONS OF PEACE 


Tee 
1E| BENZOL on TOLUOL NAPHTHALENE ciatee 
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Cotton Yarn Glazing 


Our Specialty 


D | 
WINDING *; — TUBING 


CONING No DOUBLING 





A Dyeing, Glazing and Winding Plant 
in New York City 


lf you want efficiency in your daily production, 
have all your cotton yarn converting done com- 
pletely in one plant—OURS, and receive goods 
ready for your loom, knitting or braiding machine. 


Save Time, Freight and Express Charges 
The Stienen Dyeing Co., Inc. 


342 West 14th Street 
New York City 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY WITH LOTS OF PEP 
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Pep puts determination in the soul, invisible courage ix the will, happiness in the heart, and energy 


in the body. 





It’s the thing which makes lambs gambol with glee, ‘colts prance with joy, calves throw up their 
tails and run like fury, the mechanic and laborer fairly dance with joy, and which keeps textile 


machinery in continuous operation without costly stops for repairs. Vigor, vitality, vim, stamina 
and punch. That’s pep! 


Textile machinery has to have pep if it is to meet the crying need of the country for increased pro- 
duction. Each worker must produce more if prices are to come down and the high wages of labor 
are to be met. There is one solution and only one—Improved Textile Machinery—machinery with 
pep. Hyatt equipped textile machinery /as pep. 


The application of Hyatt Roller Bearings to textile machinery makes it durable and dependable, 
insures continuous operation and eliminates shutdowns for repairs. And they give worth while 
savings in power and lubrication costs. In other words, Hyatt Roller Bearings give textile machin- 
ery vigor, vitality, vim, punch and stamina. That’s pep! 


If you want textile machinery with pep, specify Hyatt Roller Bearings. Send for our textile engi- 
neering data at once. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
MOTOR BEARING DIVISION INDUSTRIAL BEARINGS DIVISION TRACTOR BEARINGS DIVISION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN NEW YORK, N. Y. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manufacturers of bearings for mine cars, ore cars, steel mill cars, roller tables, trolleys, cranes, hoists, machine tools, line shafts, counter- 


shafts, concrete machinery, textile machinery, conveyors, lift trucks, industrial trucks, railway service cars, storage battery locomotives, etc. 


HYATT BEARINGS FOR TEXTILE MACHINERY 








24 , 
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is a mirror-like wall coating. It reflects light into every dark corner, and 
When Your Factory Walls from so many angles that the light is diffused. This provides generous = 
Made Miérror-Like light, without the contrast of glare and deep shadows, so workmen’s eyes 
2 er, and nerves are protected. 
t 
by Comooa As a result, Cemcoated Walls give you 25 to 45% more light, increas- 
ing the efficiency of your workmen and saving lighting bills. NE 
Cemcoat is a modern, economic necessity. And it pays for itself in a few 
E months, and thereafter returns a handsome dividend to you. = 
Ch 
While Cemcoat is as glossy as tile, yet it is tough and durable, and so does = 
not crack, peel or dust like ordinary commercial paints will. a 
- Bi 
Unlike enamel, Cemcoat is easily brushed on, but it stays white longer and 
can be readily washed without injury. Furnished in white or colors, flat e 
E and gloss. U 
7 d 
: Send for testimonials and color card. d 
oO 
E 
And Your Concrete Floors 
i are Made Dustproof TRADE MARK | 
: and Wearproo . " 
; si Y All over the United States concrete floors were made dustproof and wear- P 
by Lapidolith proof last year by the chemical action of Lapidolith. 
Some of these floors are near you. We invite you to inspect them. 
These floors will not require patching or retopping, and the heaviest truck- 
ing will not grind up from their surface the sharp, injurious concrete dust 
which ruins machinery and merchandise. 
E 
Auburn Woolen Co., Auburn, N. Y. American Woolen Co., Lawrence, Mass. 


Saco Lowell Shops, Biddeford, Me. " 
Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Wm. Skinner & Sons, Holyoke, Mass. 
American Linen Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Milwaukee Worsted Mills, Milwaukee, Wis. 

if! Winchester Woolen Co., Norwich, Conn. Hanes Knitting Mills, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
; Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. Royal Cotton Mills, Wake Forest, N. C. 
t Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills Co., Indian Head Mills, Birmingham, Ala. 
Danville, Va. 


Continental Can Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Co., Spray, N.C. 


Cedartown Cotton & Export Co. Cedar- 
town, Va. 

Mayfield Woolen Mills, Mayfield, Ky. 

Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Southern Mfg. Co., Athens, Ga. 


: 
Guaranteed for old or new floors and used in such leading 
E plants as: 


. : . Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
; “ if —— Net and Twine Co., Anniston, y Worsted Mills, Passaic, N. J. 
You Will Save Money 


as Well as Write for testimonials from every state and city (from your 
i aii vicinity) and for concrete block hardened by Lapidolith 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


262 Pearl Street Dept. 32 New York 
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eries, Print Works and other Textile 
Establishments; about 8,000 in all. 
Full information is given about each 


Petite erestebore From the Publishers 
1920 Book Catalog 


Middle States; Southern and Western 
States. The price of these is $1.50 

The 1920 Catalog of Textile Books is now ready for distribution and copies will be 
mailed free to those who request it. 


per section. 
The habit of reading reliable technical books is a growing one among textile men. 
There was a time when the average man who has “ grown up” in the industry and ac- 
quired his knowledge in the school of experience felt that no one could show him any- 
thing he didn’t already know. In fact, an analysis of his thoughts would probably indi- 
Published annually in a handy size cate that he felt sure he could show the other man something. Fortunately that day has 
for the pocket, $2.00. It contains full ; ; : e%, 
reports of every knitting mill in the gone. The successful man today realizes that there is much outside his own personal 
United States and Canada, giving . he d 4 . dv H ly en see 
capitalization, names of the fiers, observation which can be used by him to advantage. e not only makes it a practice 
including superintendent and buyer; a 
kind of goods made; number of Enit to keep himself informed, but he sees that others in his organization do the same. Books 
ting machines, whether latch or spring and periodicals form the logical mediums. 
needle; number of sewing machines; ; d : 
mhether the mill dyes or bleaches or The publishers of TEXTILE WORLD have endeavored to meet this growing demand by 
ies acthec tnantt Wad’ af en keeping a stock of the best textile books in English published on both sides of the water. 
They also from time to time bring out timely books of their own publication. The 1920 
Textile Book Catalog contains a list of all the books so carried with a brief description 
of each. Send for a copy. 


Textile Brands 
and Trademarks 


A directory of over 14,000 names of 
textile products with descriptions, first- 
hand distributors, etc. Postpaid, $5.00. 


American Directory 
of the Knitting Trade 


ployed; selling agent; kind of yarn 
bought ; lists of the jobbers, manufac- 
turers’ selling agents, commission mer- 
chants, department stores and lar, , 
retailers handling knit goods and 
name of the person in charge of the 
knit goods department. 


OF THIS ISSUE 9450 COPIES WERE PRINTED 


Members Audit Bureau of Circulations 
and Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Book Department 
We carry in stock for sale all wu 
to-date textile books published in 


English language and will send cata- 
free upon request. 
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MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


GENERAL SILK IMPORTING CO. INC. 


YOKOHAMA SHANGHAI SHAMEEN, CANTON MILAN LYONS 


Raw, Thrown, Spun and Dyed Silks 
Warps, Insulating Silk 


Prepared in any standard form of package 





MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


NATIONAL SPUN SILK COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Mills 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
High-grade spun silk yarns for all purposes 


MARCUS FRIEDER, President 


KLOTS THROWING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Silk Throwsters 
Mills 
CARBONDALE, PA. SCRANTON, PA. FOREST CITY, PA. ARCHBALD, PA. 
CUMBERLAND. MD. MOOSIC, PA. LONACONING, MD. KEYSER, W. VA. 
FREDERICKSBURG, VA. ALEXANDRIA, VA. 





General Offices : 


TWENTY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Ocies573938 ~ 
wa 29 070 


334 Fourth Ave., at 25th St. 
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Increased Use of Fabrics by Shoe Trade 


OT far from 225,000,000 square 
yards of cotton fabric are used by 
the shoe trade annually for linings, 
backings, imsoles, toe stiffeners and 
uppers, and this estimate does not in- 
clude the fabrics entering into the con- 
struction of the so-called tennis shoe, 
nor the worsteds, satins and allied 
fabrics used for so-called fabric tops. 
Nor does it include the fabrics used for 
spats, gaiters and leggins, which are 
having an unusual vogue at the present 
time, and which will eventually result 
in again popularizing fabric tops. 
Drills and ducks are chiefly used for 
linings, backings, insoles and uppers, 
and a rough estimate of the quantity 
now being absorbed annually by the 
shoe trade is about as follows: Linings, 
130,000,000 square yards; backings, 
20,000,000 square yards; insoles, 50,000,- 
000 seuare yards; uppers, 20,000,000 
square yards. Similar fabrics used for 
toe stiffeners and for other miscel- 
laneous 


reinforcing purposes would 
easily swell the total to 225,000,000 


square yards. The use of shoe drills 
for linings increases automatically with 
the imcrease in shoe production, and the 
latter today aggregates about 350,000.- 
Q00 pairs annually. The use of fabric 
for the backing or reinforcing 
leather has increased with the advance 
in the price of the latter material and 
has now assumed large proportions. 
Most important of the new uses of 
fabric in shoes is the rapidly expanding 
demand for insoles reinforced with 
duck. Practically all of the 125,000,000 
welt shoes produced annually are rein- 
forced with duck. That hardly more 
than half of them use any leather may 
be estimated from the fact that one 
cork insole concern sold 26,000,000 pairs 
of imsoles last year. These insoles 
usually carry four layers of nine-ounce 
duck, and this firm alone used between 
15,000,000 and 20,000,000 square yards 
of duck in its products. 

Shoes having white fabric uppers 
have enjoyed a steadily expanding de- 
mand during the last two years, and 
the production of such shoes this season 
will exceed all previous records. The 
output is estimated at about 30,000,00U 
pairs, and as each pair requires about 
two square feet of fabric, they will re- 
quire a total of about 20,000,000 square 
yards. A fair estimate of the quantity 
of fabrics utilized in the production of 
spats, gaiters and leggins is not avail- 
able, but in the case of a few produc- 
ers it rums into millions of square yards. 


Women Demand Luxury Leathers 

Glazed kid is the luxury leather for 
women. And millions of women in this 
country who could never before afford 
to indulge extensively in glazed kid 
shoes are now buying them at any price 
Before the Armistice was declared they 
were requested by the National Council 
f Defence to adopt fabric tops. The 


of 


Enormous Yardage Utilized for Linings, Backings and 
Insoles—Vogue of Spats Will Bring Back Fabric Tops 
reply was a greater abandonment of 
fabrics than had been known for sea-_ their 

sons, and an addition of inch to the reducing the 
height of the tops as soon as, and little | 


l 
 natent In 
patents itl 


directed 


many cases 

not toward 
cost, but to actually make 
than leather would pro- 


, 
TOOK out 


tors 
etrorts were 


an 


. } 
etter insoles 


before, the restriction on the height was duce. In this it is no exaggeration to 
removed. At that time, while kid was say that they have succeeded. 
costing as high as $1.50 per foot, a The basis of one of the best non- 


is a sheet of compressed 
a sixteenth of 


1 th — | 
leather imsoies 


wular cork, 





serviceable fabric could be obtained at 


¢ per foot and its greater economy in gr: less than 


The call for textiles from various outside, industries has been increasing so 
rapidly of late that it is doubtful if the average man engaged in textile manu- 
facture comprehends the enormous demand coming from any one industry. 


992 


225,000,000 square yards of cotton 


Consequently the statement that nearly 
fabrics are used by the shoe trade annually, exclusive of tennis shoe fabrics 


and fabric tops, will come as something of a surprise. The accompanying 
article affords interesting details of the nature of this remarkable demand. 





cutting still further reduced the rela- an inch thick. This is “died” out to 
tive cost. Im fact the best fabric pro- the form of the sole. It is covered on 
duced cost much less than the cheapest both sides with seven or eight ounce 
id. A grade of kid selling at 12%c per duck. For a sewing rib a strip of nine- 


foot in 1914 has been quoted this year 
at $1.05 per foot, or about 800 per cent 
above its prewar value. 

Canvas Stronger and More Durable 


In the meantime substitution in the 
ole leather line was much more suc- 


ounce duck, half an inch wide, is sewed 
to the insole along its center and the 
edges turned up and cemented together. 
This and the whole surface of the in- 
sole is snugly covered by another layer 
of nine-ounce duck. The reverse side, 
which c contact with the foot, is 


mes in 


cessfully carried out, for to quite an ex- covered with another layer of duck 
tent it was invisible. The old fashioned enameled to represent leather. 

insole for a welt shoe, or the sole of a This insole can be made for a little 
turn, was made of a piece of good sole less than the best solid leather. But it 
leather of moderate thickness cut to saves labor by being always in “tem- 
correspond with the bottom of the last per” for the various processes, while it 
and grooved to turn up a rib to which is one of the most difficult things in 


the sewing was done. As this grooving shoe manufacture to keep the leather 


weakened the substance, it is obvious insole with the proper degree of moist- 
that good quality leather was required. ure for working. The cork insole is 
Long before the war, the economy was Practically waterproof, so that sweat 


its thin edge. 
as the vamp of 


and water does no: curl 
And its life is as lon 


g 
eT ae ek 
the shoe or the welting 


resorted to, on the cheaper grades of 
welts, of using thinner and cheaper 
leather and sttengthening it by cement- 
ing over the sewing rib, or over the 
whole surface of the insole, a layer of 
four or five ounce duck. 

This process was highly successful. 
But unfortunately a prejudice existed 
against anything but “solid leather” 
and consequently, being employed only 
on cheap work, there was little incentive 





Fabrics in Turn-insoles 
The turn-insole, in its general form, 
resembles the welt, and its still greater 
disad weakening of its 
substance by the necessary channeling. 
Canvas cannot be resorted to in the 
y fter the shoe is turned 
the canvas would show 


antage 1S tne 

















to make such insoles of good quality between the sole and upper. So the 
and employ sufficiently heavy duck, well turn has remained a fragile shoe with 
cemented in place. But the war brought soles quickly worn through to the 


It happened like this: channel, 


t into its own. gnd not practically resolable. 

Retail dealers who cared for their repu- But in the wartime substitution of 
tation, as the majority of them did, rubber with intermixed fibrous ma- 
realized that except in the very highest terials for leather, the success was su 





grades, such solid leather insoles as 
were being used were a very inferior 
article and in no way as dependable as 
an honestly made wa 





nited Shoe Machinery Com- 
the problem of rubber, 





* *ked 
ed fil 








“gem” it Ss i fibre, turn soles. This was 

he prejudice disappeared. in quantity production, by 
i akin m ld f r each size and shape 

f sole, and vulcanizing into‘the canvas 

In the effort to still further improve a er of k as well 1 yoke-shaped 
xpensive insoles hundreds inven- sewing rib of the same material. This 


could be done wi 


thickne 
moreove!l 


thout 
ss of the sole, as 
the th 


edge o! neé SOl¢ 
molded in its finished form so that 





eral finishing 
This shoe, usually 


one which is growing in favor 


operations 





with ta 


Toe Stiffeners and Linings 
In passing, the decadence of the solid 
leather box toe should be mentioned. In 
spite of the bad reputation of many toe 
stiffeners made of plastic material, a 
wonderful success has been achieved by 
a stiffener of coarse fabric treated with 
a substance which becomes plastic on 
the application of steam heat and when 


cooled is resilient. Many makers of 
good quality shoes prefer these to 
leather For box toes, almost alone 
among the component parts of a shoe, 
fabric is not used as a substitute in ordi 
nary footwear, fibreboard fulfilling this 


mission. 


Rather oddly the considerable increase 
in cost of lining fabrics has been ac- 
companied by a quite universal demand 
for better quality. The average sho¢ 
manufacturer pays much more attention 
to his linings than he did a few ears 
uzo. Some parts of the lining previous- 
ly made leather, as inside backstays 
have been largely replaced by woven 


tape and better results obtained 


The Tennis Shoe 

Not me realizes 
an article of footwear is the tennis shoe. 
For summer comfort under most condi- 
r many vocations, for a general 
ooted, out-of-door 
It gives more 
and 


how superior 


tions, 


easy, shoe t 


sure 
has no rival at any price 


wear for its cost than any other, 


aside from price it is the easiest article 
of footwear to acquire, which means 
much. Yet the tennis shoe has two 
serious and _ hitherto unremediable 


faults: First, its upper is easily pene- 
trated by rain or dampness, and, worst, 
its sole has an unpleasant heating effect 
to the bottoms of the feet, which is only 
partly compensated for by the good 
ventilation given by the upper. 

There are two causes for this heating 
or “drawing” effect. One is that the 
sole is so supple that it does not spring 
away from the foot and cause an air 
pumping action. The other is that it is 
impermeable to air and consequently is 
not cooled by the passage of air induced 
by flexure, as is leather. The rubber 
companies have sought to remedy these 


disadvantages, and in so doing they 
have adopted some of the bottoming 
processes and machinery employed in 


the manufacture of leather shoes, just 
as they have the process of sewing to a 
rubber turn sole, above referred to. But 
it must be realized that with a 
leather insole, a rubber outsole produces 
h the effec It is 
objectionable for summet 


even 


very mu same little 


weal 
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INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE REPORT 
HE full report of the Industrial Conference, 
convened by the December 1, 

1919, and which has just been published, furnishes 

food for thought and 

criticism. 


President on 


constructive 
The tentative plan for adjusting disputes 


considerable 


in industry by conference, conciliation, inquiry and 
arbitration, published December 29 last, gave the 
public a general idea of the underlying basis for the 
subsequent report, but the final details as worked 
out in the complete report have just been announced 
and perhaps are not fully enough digested to enable 
their acceptance or rejection by industry as a whole. 

Speaking broadly and without any attempt to 
analyze the merits or demerits of the plan it would 
appear that the subject of industrial relations had 
been given more exhaustive study than has probably 
ever been accorded it by a governmental body com- 
posed of individuals not necessarily intimately asso- 
ciated with industrial matters. That an earnest effort 
has been made to understand the complicated prob- 
lems which confront both labor and capital and to 
arrive at some logical suggestions for solution seems 
easily apparent from a reading of the report. 
Whether the suggestions are to be accepted in toto 
by industry or not they certainly offer a basis for 
consideration and for possible further development 
which would seem to mark a distinct step in advance 
and which may be regarded as auguring well for the 
improvement at least of industrial relationships. 

The basic proposal of the Conference is for “ joint 
organization of management and employes as a 
means of preventing misunderstanding and of secur- 
ing co-operative effort.” It is a modified plan, 
diminishing the field of arbitration and enlarging 
the scope of voluntary settlement by agreement. 
Collective bargaining is endorsed with machinery 
made available for such procedure, while arbitration 
is only incidental and limited 


The Conference has naturally taken cognizance of 


a number of specific subjects of current controversy 
which perforce are vitally connected with the indus- 
trial problem. Among these are collective bargain- 
ing, hours of labor, women in industry, child labor, 
housing, wages, profit sharing, inflation and high 


cost of living, unemployment, etc. Treatment of 
these phases of the problem is interesting reading 
to the employer and would appear to be eminently 
fair to beth labor and capital 

There may be objection to the plan for industrial 
improvement as being too cumbersome and as in- 
volving too many factors in its detail to insure 
speedy and positive betterment of conditions, but 
if the basis for such a method of solution is as ex- 
pressed in the report it would appear to have all the 
earmarks of sincerity at least.- The report states: 
“The guiding thought of the Conference has been 
that the right relationship between employer and 
employe can be best promoted by the deliberate 
organization of that relationship,” and that such 
organization should begin in the plant itself. This 


. 
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recognition of the effort of individual employers to 
organize for mutual benefit and to deal with their 
common interests by joint action of managers and 
employes under the form of employe representa- 
tion does not eliminate the necessity, according to 
the Conference, of the Government entering into the 
problem for the purpose of stimulating further co- 
operation. 

The plan for settling industrial disputes which 
get beyond the control of individual plants is sum- 
marized in another column. It includes a National 
Industrial Board, local Regional Conferences and 
Boards of Inquiry. The dispute travels in, most 
cases from the Regional Adjustment Conference, 
consisting of four representatives selected by the 
parties and four others in the industry chosen by 
them and familiar with their problems, to the Na- 
tional Industrial Board, unless the decision of an 
umpire is preferred. It is agreed upon submission 
of the dispute to a Regional Adjustment Conference 
that there shall be no interference with production 
during the processes of adjustment, a provision that 
would seem to offset the argument against the pos- 
sible damaging effect of the proposed method of set- 
tlement. A Regional Board of Inquiry is also pro- 
vided for, the parties to the dispute being privileged 
to join such Board, provided they agree to submit 
their contention to a Regional Adjustment Con- 
ference, and such conference is automatically created 
by both parties joining. The National Industrial 
Board in Washington is to have general oversight of 
the working of the plan. 

It is emphasized that the proposed plan does not 
involve penalties other than those imposed by pub- 
lic opinion; does not impose compulsory arbitra- 
tion; does not deny the right to strike and does not 
submit to arbitration the policy of the “closed” or 
“open” shop. “Its basic idea,” according to a 
summary of the general plan, “is stimulation to set- 
tlement of differences by the parties in conflict, and 
the enlistment of public opinion toward enforcing 
that method of settlement.” Such an effort is praise- 
worthy but it remains to be determined whether the 
red tape connected with the working out of the plan 
will make for its successful operation in a large 
way. 

But perhaps the most valuable part of the report 
consists not so much in the details of plan as in 
the comments on present conditions and the possible 
remedies therefor in connection with the adoption 
of the plan. For instance it is declared: “ Employe 
representation offers no royal road to industrial 
peace. It is only a means whereby sincerity of 
purpose, frank dealing and the establishment of 
common interests may bring mutual advantage.” 
Such recognition of the efforts that have been made 
by industry to meet the industrial problem are en- 
couraging, coming from a governmental body. 

The quotation of a few expressions of the Con- 
ference on various phases of current problems would 
seem to convince the reader of the fairness of the 
tribunal. On the subject of collective bargaining 
the report says: “The Conference believes that the 
difficulties can be overcome and the advantages of 
collective bargaining secured if employers and em- 
ployes will honestly attempt to substitute for an un- 
yielding, contentious attitude a spirit of co-opera- 
tion with reference to those aspects of the employ- 
ment relation where their interests are not really 
opposed but mutual.” Again, “It is obvious that 
the essence of success in collective bargaining lies 
in the fidelity of both sides to agreements.” 

With regard to the hours of labor the Conference 
recommends that studies should be made in each in- 
dustry of the problem of industrial fatigue in rela- 
tion to production to determine “first, what sched- 
ule of hours is consistent with the health and well- 
being of the workers; and, second, the hour schedule 
within the above limitations, which will afford the 
maximum productivity in the industry.” Also, “ The 
Conference does not think that a schedule of hours 
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substantially less than the forty-eight hour stand- 
ard now in operation is.at the time desirable” ex- 
cept in industries where such reduction is neces- 
sary for the health and safety of the workers. It 
also draws attention to the fact that further reduc- 
tion in any industry throws an extra burden upon 
other industries by reason of undue competition. 

Child labor prohibition is regarded as at best only 
a negative attack upon the problem. “It is not 
thoroughly effective,” the report says, “unless the 
time now spent by the child in industry is devoted 
to adequate schooling and to activity which will de- 
velop his physical well-being.” “The Con- 
ference urges upon all states not having adequate 
legislation upon child labor and compulsory educa- 
tion that they give these topics prompt and sympa- 
thetic consideration.” 

One of the important suggestions is the advocacy 
of a system of employment exchanges, municipal, 
state and federal, which shall in effect create a 
national employment service, and a recommendation 
of enactment of legislation by the Congress making 
provision for an employment clearing house under 
federal control. 

Enough has been quoted to indicate that the Con- 
ference has more than skimmed the surface of the 
problem, but if it has done nothing more than to 
offer bases for clearer thinking and speedier ulti- 
mate solution of the problems outlined it will have 
done a great service to the industrial community. 

That the recommendations of the conference, or 
its plan for adjusting labor troubles, will be quickly 
adopted is no more likely than that a large majority 
of employers will adopt immediately some form of 
industrial democracy, or that organized labor will 
abandon its fight to control all collective bargain- 
ing. The proposals of the conference simply tend to 
clarify a much muddled controversy, and to afford 
advanced ground for public discussion that may 
eventually determine the real merits of the problems. 

Whatever may be the opinion of employers and 
organized labor regarding employe representation 
in industry and collective bargaining they must find 
some significance in the fact that the conference 
unanimously endorsed the former principle, while 
confining their report on the latter to a declaration 
that frank acceptance of the principle of collective 
bargaining is a helpful approach to industrial peace. 
There is apparently studious avoidance in the report 
of a definition of employe representation that would 


_confine it to unionized labor and to “closed shops.” 


It is fair to’ assume, therefore, that their idea of 
collective bargaining was not of a function inherent 
solely in organized labor. 

The principle of collective bargaining is quite as 
dificult for one of the old school of autocratic 
manufacturers to swallow as it is for a union leader, 
particularly when the latter is forced to take it in 
an open shop and without official recognition of his 
union. After an employer has had the benefit of a 
few months’ experience with industrial democracy, 
or some other successful form of employe repre- 
sentation in industry, he finds himself accepting this 
principle as a matter of course; but only in his rela- 
tions with his own employes, and not for his particu- 
lar branch of industry or for industry as a whole. 
Organized labor is violently opposed to any such ap- 
plication of the principle of collective bargaining, 
and, if Mr. Gompers is to be believed, will fight the 
issue to the bitter end. If the President’s two in- 
dustrial conferences, minus the representatives of 
labor who childishly withdrew from the first con- 
ference, can be accepted as fairly representative of 
public opinion, then it would seem clear that the 
most certain way of winning the preponderating 
support of public opinion is through the more gen- 
eral acceptance of the principles of employe rep- 
resentation and collective bargaining. Public opinion 
is the most powerful weapon in modern life and 


neither employers nor organized labor can win with- 
out it. 
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PROFITEERING IN COTTON 





Growers Declare They Are Simply Meet- 
ing Legitimate Demands 


ATLANTA, Ga., March 22,—Charges 
that southern cotton growers were 
holding their cotton for the purpose of 
selling it later at “ profiteering” prices, 
and which were contained in a New 
York newspaper recently, were vigor- 
ously denied by the national headquar- 
ters of the American Cotton Associa- 
tion. Harvie Jordan, campaign direc- 
tor, declared that under the leadership 
of the association which now embraces 
every cotton growing state in the Union, 
the growers are only trying to regulate 
the supply of raw cotton. on the mar- 
ket in order to meet the legitimate 
needs of the consuming mills. In mar- 
keting the crop slowly, it is pointed out, 
the growers are but complying with the 
law of supply and demand in the mar- 
keting of all staple products as unani- 
mously endorsed by all American and 
foreign spinners, and the directing 
heads of the big banks. 

In the following statement made by 
Mr. Jordan he points out the real place 
where he believes profiteering to exist 
if it does exist at all in the industry: 

“Tf you would truly ascertain the 
profiteers in the cotton industry study 
the enormous profits of the spinners 
and manufacturers in this country and 
England. Study the prices charged the 
consumers by the retail dealers in cot- 
ton goods all over this country. When 
cotton manufacturers openly admit they 
can now pay 75 cents per pound for 
middling short staple cotton they are 
buying all over the South at 40 cents, 
and still declare big dividends by their 
mills, surely you cannot charge the 
growers with having entered into a 
conspiracy of profiteers.” 





ATLANTA, GaA., March 22.—That the 
railroads of the country, especially in 
the Cotton Belt, have the backing of 
the cotton growers, ginners, warehouse- 
men, spinners, bankers, insurance com- 
panies and steamship lines in their ef- 
fort to introduce economic efficiency in 
the baling and handling of the cotton 
crop, is the statement made at national 
headquarters of the American Cotton 
Association by Harvie Jordan, national 
campaign director. 

The big railroads of the South, Mr. 
Jordan declared, are preparing to give 
active cooperation to the plans of the 
American Cotton Association to bring 
about economic reforms in cotton bal- 
ing and handling. ' : 

The railroad companies located in the 
Southeast recently sold out their vested 
interests in large compress plants. The 
enormous demand for freight ears and 
the necessity for economy and efficiency 
in the operation of their systems de- 
mand that economy be applied to the 
handling and transportation of every 
large commodity. The railroads suffer 
as much from present uneconomical 
practices in the handling of cotton as 
any other agency engaged in the indus- 
try, it is pointed out. 

It is announced that the railroads 
will now demand tonnage at initial 
points of shipping in place of the old- 
fashioned, loosely packed bale. The 
only opposition against these reforms 
will come from the cotton merchants 
operating large compress plants, but 
their protests will probably have little 
avail. 

Federal legislation and the enactment 
of state laws that will serve to cure the 
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evils complained of, are being sought 
and indications are that in due course 
of time these uneconomic conditions 
will be done away with as a result. 


frame system in ring spinning, adoption 
of a standard of eight Draper looms on 
plain work and four Draper looms on 
fancy work in cotton mills. 


SPRING CONVENTION DATES 


Semi-annual Convention of National Association of Cotton Manufacturers, 


Boston, April 21, 22 and 23. 
Annual Convention and Exhibit of 


National Association of Hosiery and 


Underwear Manufacturers, Philadelphia (Convention at Manufacturers Club 


and Exhibit at Commercial Museum), 
American Cotton Manufacturers 


Association Annual Convention, 


April 26 to May 1. 
Rich- 


mond, Va., May 25 and 26 (Convention headquarters at Jefferson Hotel). 
Southern Textile Association Annual Meeting at Spartanburg, S. C., date 


to be announced. 





REDUCING H. C. L. 


Back-Handed Method Proposed by Amal- 
gamated Textile Workers of America 


The answer of the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of America to the’ 
country-wide demand for increased pro- 
duction and a reduction in the high cost 
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of living is a series of demands for a 
further radical decrease in production. 
This program was adopted at a meeting 
of organizers and representatives of 
New England locals of the union held 
last Sunday in Boston, Mass.: A 40- 
hour week, 50 per cent. wage increase, 
recognition of the union, abolition of 
the two-loom system in woolen and 
worsted mills, abolition of two-mule 
system in spinning, abolition of four- 


Make the Money Rain Down Hard! 


According to A. J. Muste, general 
secretary of the organization, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted: “It is 
the sense of this conference that the 
Amalgamated Textile Workers of 


America should make definite prepara- 
tions for speedy action on the above de- 
mands.” 


In explanation of the resolu- 


tion it was stated that the New England 
locals are to at once establish a com- 
mittee for the presentation of these de- 
mands, which committee shall also serve 
as a strike organization if a strike 
should be resorted to. This organiza- 
tion, which is an offshoot of the radical 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, has few locals of importance 
in the textile industry outside of Pas- 
saic, N. J., and Lawrence, Mass. 





Latest Cable News 


Manchester, Eng., March 24 (Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD — 
Weavers demand 60 per cent. advance on present wages; question being con- 


sidered at joint conferences between 
application not yet handed in. 
proved cloth inquiry. Yarns firmer; 


absorbed. 


Bradford, Eng., March 24 


employers and work people; spinners’ 


Tone of market slightly better; rather im- 


spinners independent; production well 


(Special Cable to TEXTILE WORLD).— 


Definitely decided by Board of Trade that all qualities of tops and yarns may 


be exported without license except to Bolshevik Russia. 


This has caused 


several topmakers to advance quotations for merino and fine crossbred tops. 
Quotations for 70s about 162d.; 64s, 156d.; 58s, 114d. Further advances are 
expected in view of continued keen demand for wool in London, where 
record price of 13144d. was made for Melbourne scoured first combing. 
Spinners and manufacturers are booked up to the end of the year and are 


more disposed to cover their requirements in yarns and tops. 


Medium and 


low crossbred wool in London is now 10 per cent. above last sales’ rates. 
Final sale of Government tops held in Bradford today; brisk competition on 
all qualities above 50s; 70s made 166d.; 64s made 160d.; both for prompt 
delivery. 
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IMMIGRATION CONFERENCE 


Men in Industry and Finance to Discuss 
Shortage of Foreign Labor 


New York, March 24.—A national im- 
migration conference will be held April 
7 in New York City in the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th Street. 

National leaders in American industry 
and finance will discuss the shortage of 
foreign born labor and the loss of pro- 
duction due to unrest among the 
workers, and measures will be taken for 
united action to relieve this condition 

Invitations to attend this conferenc« 
have been issued by the Inter-racial 
Council to more than a thousand of the 
directors of industrial concerns, espe 
cially those employing foreign born 
labor, and to others who are interested 
in this problem from the standpoint of 
finance on national welfare including 
racial leaders. 

Topics to be discussed will include 
pending bills on immigration, and a con- 
structive policy will be proposed and 
voted upon. All industrial executives 
are invited to be present. Further de- 
tails may be secured by addressing Cole- 
man du Pont, Chairman of the Board, 
the Inter-racial Council, 120 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Truth in Fabric Hearing 


Wasurncton, D. C., March 25 (Spe- 
cial to Textile World)—Walter W. 
Brown, of the Parks & Woolson Ma- 
chine Co., appeared before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, at the continuation of the 
hearings on the “truth in fabric” bills, 
and stated that his firm could make 
enough machines for making cloth un- 
der the French bill inside of six months. 
Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, chief of the Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, told the committee 
about the workings of the pure food 
and drug act on which the misbranding 
bills are based. He advocated a stand- 
ardized grade of cloth R. S. B. 
Cheney, of Cheney Bros., chairman of 
the legislative committee of the Silk 
Association of America, appeared late 
yesterday and declared that no legisla- 
tion should be seriously considered 
which does not give information to the 
consumer. This, he declared, the 
French bill fails to do. The hearings 
will be continued. 





Wool Sale Prices Unchanged 

Boston, March 25 (Special to Tex- 
tile World).—Prices of merino wools 
at today’s London Brokers’ sale were 
practically unchanged as compared with 
the January-February sales. There was 
a large attendance spinners «and 
dealers, and competition was good but 
not keen. The first hundred lots showed 
15 per cent. withdrawals and indicated 
that as the sale progressed these would 


of 


increase as the crossbreds, of which 
there were some 1,200 bales, were all 
inferior or faulty wools. Prices of 
standard types compare as follows: 


70-74s, previous sales $2.67, today $2.62 
to $2.65; 70s .spinners good shafty, pre- 
vious $2.53 to $2.66, today $2.24 to $2.38; 
70s spinners, average previous $2.17 to 
$2.21, today $2.18 to $2.30; 64-70s good 
spinners, previous $2.11 to $2.15, today 
$2.25 to $2.35. 


De.d 


Probable Amoskeag Dividend 


Stockholders of the Amoskeag Manu- 
facturing Co., Manchester, N. H., will 
meet shortly to vote upon recommenda- 
tion of trusteees to declare a stock divi- 
dend of 100 per cent. 
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Sees Need for Increase in Cotton Acreage 
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Production in the Empire 


Cotton 
Professor Todd 
was intimately connected with the plans 
of his country for the extension of cot 
ton production in the Empire. The 
members of the English Federation of 
Master Cotton Spinners’ and Manufac- 


turers 


\s secretary 


the Empire 


Growing Committee, 


Associations have bound them 
selves to raise sixpence per bale on all 
cotton consumed by their mills. This 
will reach an aggregate of about £100,000 
a year and will be set aside as a fund 
to be used in extending cotton growing 
within the British Empire. It has been 
stated in the press that this agreement 
was for five years, but Professor Todd 
thought that this term was merely th« 
inside limit and that the idea is to con 
tinue the plan indefinitely. In addition, 
the British Government has appropri- 
ated £10,000 a year for the next 
ive years, Professor Todd stated that 
this sum was purely for admini 
purposes and that it f 


us¢ 


rative 





is ample for that 


There is also a fund of approximatel) 
£1,000,000 left with the British Cotto: 
Control Board remaining from appro 
priations for war work. How much of 
this can be devoted to covering expenses 

f extending cotton production is not 
Professor Todd stated that he 
it likely that the £10,000 which 
the Government has promised to 
annually might come 
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New Mill of Great Falls Mfg. Co.. Somersworth, N. H., with Ultimate Length of 1900 Feet: 


Professor Todd Here Unofficially 


to Investigate Conditions in South 


hese later de 
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velopments happened after 
for America. 


No Immediate Increase 


In spite of these ambitious 
Profe ssor Todd stated, ther« 


immediat« 


plans, 
cannot be 
substantial 


n within the 


increase in 
cotton producti Empire; in 
fact, a material increase cannot result in 
less than five years, or perhaps even ten. 
311 
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Professor J. A. Todd 


Sudan, 
S« uth 


of the Empire such as_ the 
Uganda, Nyasaland, Rhodesia, 
Africa, etc., will require both time and 
money. 

The work of the Empire Cotton Grow- 
ing Committee will be largely along re- 
search lines and the collection and dis 
semination of information, according to 
Professor Todd. It will not be actual 
growing of cotton but rather an attempt 
to show others how and where it may 


profitably. Some of 
set aside by the English spinners may, 
he said, be devoted to initial growing in 
pioneer sections, but this, too, is virtually 
research work. 


be grown the money 


Cause of Rise in Egyptian 


“What is the reason for the spectacu- 
lar advance in Egyptian cotton rates?” 
Professor Todd was asked 7 

“You Americans are largely responsi- 
ble,” he “It was due mainly to 
the increased demand from your side 
for this staple for use in tire fabrics. 
\ large number of orders were taken, 


said. 


and then it was found that there was 
not sufficient cotton to cover them be- 
cause the crop turned out to be not so 
large as early forecasts indicated. The 
natural result was the rise in price which 
occurred.” 


Effect of Mill Purchases 


When asked as.to the probable effect 
of the recapitalization of English cotton 
mills upon the price of cotton goods in 
that country, Professor Todd stated that 
in his opinion this did not represent 
speculation but rather the recapitalizing 
of these plants on a basis of what they 
would cost to build now. He admitted 
that if later on the trade went bad the 
heavy overhead created by the amount 
of money tied up in these deals would 
throw a load on the producing costs of 
goods which might hamper English 
competition in the markets of the 
world, but he pointed out that the re- 
turns accruing from cotton manufacture 
under the present bullish trade condi- 
tions fully warrant the investment of 
such sums as have been involved in cot- 
ton deals, large as they may seem. 
Furthermore, he cannot see any prospect 
of a break. Price cuts no figure in Eng- 
lish cotton manufacturing districts just 
now, he said; it is purely a question of 
deliveries and these are limited by the 
restricted output of the mills owing to 
reduced hours. Were it not for that, the 
shortage of raw materials would have 
been much more acute. 


Attended New Orleans Conference 


While in New York Professor Todd 
made his headquarters at the office of 
A. M. Patterson, president of the Tex- 
tile Alliance, Inc., and head of the firm 
of Patterson & Greenough. Professor 
Todd was in America last fall, attend- 
ing the World Cotton Conference held 
in New Orleans in October. 


LARGEST SINGLE MILL 





Plans of Great Falls Mfg. Co. Provide 
for Future Needs 


When the plans for enlargement of 
the Great Falls Manufacturing Co., 
Somersworth, N. H., are ultimately 
completed, the result will be the lar- 
gest cotton mill in the world under one 
roof. This company, through its treas- 
urer, Howard S. O. Nichols, has laid 
out a scheme by means of which its 
present property will be developed 
through successive steps in a way which 
will finally give the company the max- 
imum capacity which the locality will 


* support. 


The accompanying illustration shows 
the form which the mill will ultimately 


Lockwood, 


reach. This plan is the result of seve 
months’ study. The finished mill wil) 
be about 1900 feet long by 144 feet wide, 
four stories high, with a deep basement 
due to the natural slope of the land. 
The development is to consist of two 
units, either side of a central structure, 
which will house processes common to 
both mills, such as cotton storage, cot- 
ton opening, slashing, cotton hall and 
cloth storage. The two units on either 
side will be exact duplicates. Each will 
have a floor space sufficient for 85,000 
spindles with their accompanying looms 

Above the fourth story of the center 
section, there will be a six-story cotton 
storehouse which will hold six months’ 
supply of cotton. 


Arrangement of Units 


The fourth floor of each unit is to 
be a complete card room. The third 
floor is to be solid spinning, from one 
end of the mill to the other, the warp 
and filling being on the same floor. The 
second floor will be devoted to twisting, 
spooling, warping and drawing-in. The 
entire ground floor of each unit will be 
devoted to weaving, with a common 
cloth room. in the central section. 

There will be a shipping platform in 
front of the central section where all 
materials are received and goods 
shipped out. The general offices of the 
company will be in the front of the sec- 
ond story of the central section. 


It is planned to build one-third of the 
entire development at once. After‘ this 
is completed the machinery and what is 
called the No. 2 Mill, will be moved into 
the new building and the removal of 
the old No. 2 Mill will permit the build- 
ing of the rest of the development, 


Among the up-to-date equipment 
which the plan includes is the construc- 
tion this summer, of a modern oil-burn- 
ing boiler plant. There will also be ar- 
rangements for mechanical handling of 
the cotton throughout its process. 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston, are 
the architects and engineers. The gen- 
eral contractors are the Aberthaw Con- 
struction Co., of Boston. 


Wool Auction on April 8 
Wasurncton, D. C., March 26.—The 
wool branch of the War Department has 
announced that the United States Gov- 
ernment wool auction will be held in 
Boston on April 8, at which there will 
be offered approximately 6,000,000 Ibs. 
of wool, as follows: Australasian, ap- 
proximately 2,000,000 pounds; South 
American, South African, West Coast, 
approximately 2,500,000 pounds; Terri- 
tory—domestic and pulled approxi- 
mately 900,000 pounds; Scoured, do- 

mestic and foreign, 600,000 pounds. 


Greene & Co., Engineers 
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For Better Industrial Relations 


President’s Conference Board Recommends Joint 


Organization 


Wasuinecton, D. C., March 24.—Joint 
organization of management and em- 
ployes “as a means of preventing mis- 
understanding and of securing co-oper- 
ative effort” throughout American in- 
dustry is proposed by the Industrial Con- 
ference appointed by President Wilson 
in a report to the President made pub- 
lic here to-day. 


The conferees in their report state 
that they have modified the tentative 
plan of machinery to adjust disputes in 
general industry by conferences, concil- 
iation, inquiry and. arbitration, an- 
nounced by the conference on Decem- 
ber 29, 1919, and that they have endeav- 
ored to develop methods of prevention 


rather than adjustment of labor diffi-. 


culties. The modified plan, devised since 
the conference reconvened last January 
12, it is said, makes machinery available 
for “collective bargaining,” with only 
incidental and limited arbitration.” The 
plan has been extended to cover disputes 
affecting public utilities other than steam 
railroads, and also to Government and 
other public employes. 


In addition, the report analyzes the 
development of industrial relations, 
hours of labor, women in industry, child 
labor, housing, wages, profit sharing, 
and gain sharing, thrift agencies, infla- 
tion and high cost of living, agriculture, 
unemployment and a public employment 
clearing house. 

The causes of industrial unrest are set 
forth as including “the rise in the cost 
of living, unrestrained speculation, spec- 
tacular instances of excessive profits, ex- 
cessive accumulation and misuse of 
wealth, inequality and readjustment of 
wage schedules, release of ideas and 
emotions by the war, social revolution- 
ary theories imported from Europe, the 
belief that free speech is restricted, the 
intermittency of employment, fear of 
unemployment, unnecessarily high infant 
mortality in industrial centres, loss of 
personal contact in large industrial units 
and the culmination of a growing belief 
on the part of both employers and em- 
ployes that a readjustment is necessary 
to a wholesome continuity of their 
united effort.” 


Collective Agreement 


“Tf the joint organization of manage- 
ment and employes in the plant or indus- 
try fails to reach the collective agree- 
ment,” says the report, “or, if without 
such joint organization, disputes arise 
which are not settled by existing 
agencies, then the conference proposes 
a system of settlement through a na- 
tional industrial. board, local regional 
conference and. boards of inquiry. This 
plan is national in scope and operation 
and yet decentralized. Its basic idea is 
stimulation to settlement of peace by the 
parties in conflict and the enlistment of 
public opinion toward enforcing that 
method of settlement. 


The Regional Adjustment Conference 
Proposes a board to consist of four rep- 
resentatives selected by the parties to 
the dispute, and four others in their in- 
dustry chosen by them and familiar with 
their problems. It would be presided 
over by a trained Government official, 
the regional chairman, who would act 
as a conciliator. If a unanimous agree- 
ment were reached, it would result in a 
collective bargain having the same ef- 
fect as if reached by joint organization 
in the shop. Failing to agree unanimous- 


of Employers 


and Employes 


ly, the matter, with certain restrictions, 
would go ‘to the National Industrial 
Board, unless the disputants preferred a 
mutually chosen umpire. 


Meanwhile, both parties to the dispute 
have agreed that there shall be no inter- 
ference with production pending the 
processes of adjustment. If the parties 
or either of them, however, refuses vol- 
untarily to submit the dispute to the 
processes of the plan of adjustment, a 
regional board of inquiry is formed by 
the regional chairman of two employers 
and two employes from the industry and 
not parties to the dispute. This board 
may subpoena witnesses and records and 
publish its findings as a guide to publi 
opinion. The plan involves no penalties, 
it is said, other than those imposed by 
public opinion. It does not impose com- 
pulsory representation. It does not deny 
the right to strike. It does not submit 
to arbitration the policy of “closed” or 
“open” shop. 

Collective Bargaining 

“No employer should suppose that 
merely by installing some system of shop 
representation he can be assured, with- 


out continued effort, of harmony and in- 
creased production.” 


Relative to collective bargaining, the 
conference “sees in a frank acceptance 
of this principle the most helpful ap- 
proach to industrial peace,” and states 
that it believes that the great body of the 
employers ‘of the country accept that 
principle. The difference of opinion, it 
says, appears in regard to the method of 
representation. Regarding hours of la- 
bor, the conference states that experi- 
ence has demonstrated that they should 
be fixed in industrial establishments “ at 
a point consistent with the health of 
the employes and with proper opportu- 
nity for rest and recreation, there being 
in all cases provision for one day’s rest 
in seven.” 

The conference further finds that from 
the standpoint of public interest “it is 
fundamental that the basic wages of all 
employes should be adequate to main- 
tain the employe and his family in rea- 
sonable comfort and with adequate op- 
portunity for the education of his chil- 
dren. When the wages of any group 
fall below this standard for any length 
of time, the situation becomes danger- 
ous to the well being of the State.” As 
for profit sharing being regarded as a 
complete solution of industrial problems, 
the conference says that while it has 
“promise in some directions, it cannot 
by itself be considered to be of far- 
reaching effect. Nevertheless,” the re- 
port says, “the field is one in which sin- 
cere experiment may add a real knowl- 
edge of desirable procedure.” 


Touching on the subject of child 
labor, the conference says, “ sheer prohi- 
bition of child labor is, at best, only a 
negative attack upon the problem. It is 
not thoroughly effective in promoting 
the economic welfare of the nation un- 
less the time spent by the child in in- 
dustry is devoted to adequate schooling 
and to activity which will develop his 
physical well being.” 

The conference states, that in present- 
ing its recommendations, “they are not 
merely designed to tide over a trouble- 
some period of economic readjustment. 
Many of the evils pointed out,” it says, 
“were in existence before the war and 
will remain in existence if steps are not 
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taken to remedy them.” In conclusion, 
the report. says, the reforms advocated 
are urged “ not with any feeling of pani 
but with the belief that they will not 
only contribute largely toward the elim- 
ination of the causes of industrial strife, 
but that they will make for the introduc- 
tion in American industry of thos« 
democratic principles which constitut 
the most precious heritage of the Amer- 
ican citizen.” 


ARE OUR DYES FAST? 





Dyes Institute Will Answer This Ques- 
tion at Exposition 

In an attempt to answer the much dis- 

cussed question as to whether American 

dyes are fast, the American Dyes In- 


stitute will devote its booth at the next 
chemical exposition to an_ interesting 
demonstration in this connection. The 
following letter has been sent to all dy« 


manufacturers : 
Gentlemen :— 

Recently a committee was appointed 
by the American Dyes Institute for th 
purpose of attempting something educa 
tional at the next Chemical Exposition 

\s is well known, since the beginning 
of the war the subject of dyes has been 
much more a topic of general conversa- 
tion than ever before and people have as 
a result come to know more about dyes 
and their properties. 

Naturally this knowledge has not been 
by any means complete and as a result 
of this partial information there has 
come to be an entire misunderstanding 
of some vital facts. The most glaring of 
these is the question of fastness and it 
is perhaps the experience of all that the 
question “ARE THE AMERICAN 
DYES FAST?” is one that is constantly 
asked, and very often answered as well, 
by the questioner and almost always in 
the negative. 

The committee above mentioned pro- 
poses to devote the booth of the Amer- 
ican Dyes Institute at the next Chemical 
Show to be held in New York City next 
September to an answer to this question 
to the public. 

Several methods of accomplishing this 
result will be followed, one of which will 
be the printing of a leaflet on the sub- 
ject of “FASTNESS” for general dis- 
tribution at the Show and elsewhere. 

In this leaflet, we want to define 
“FASTNESS” and tell all about differ- 
ent kinds of fastness, different require- 
ments for different fabrics, etc., and nat- 
urally show that color for color our 
productions are the same as the German 
ones. We must deal also with lack of 
fastness and to what it is due. 

To this end we invite the help of all 
American manufacturers. We would lik: 
you to carefully prepare and submit to 
us your best thoughts along these lines 
All of such submitted views or articles 
will then be carefully gone over by the 
Committee and the best thoughts and 
arguments worked up into the subject 
matter of the proposed leaflet. 

THIS SUBJECT IS IMPORTANT 
ae OU. 

Will you not please give it your earn- 
est and prompt attention, write it out 
and send to the undersigned without de- 
lay? 

To be of 
NOW. 


work 


use we must get to 


Yours very truly, 
Chemical Exposition Committee, 
American Dyes Institute, 
Elvin H. Killheffer, 
Chairman. 


»? 
(22//) 


EXPORTS DROP 


October. 1919 


Show 


Smallest Since Imports 
Increase 
WasuHinecton, D. C., March 25 \ 
decided drop in exports was th t 
standing feature of the February 
eign-trade statement issued today by 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Con 
merce, Department of Commerce 

February exports amounted to $646,- 
000,000, the smallest since October of 
last year, against $722,000,000 in the 
ceding month of January and $585,000,- 
000 in February of last year. Exports 
during the eight months ended with 
February were $5,231,000,000, 
$4.383,000,000 in the eight 
year 

February imports amounted to $467 
000,000, against $474,000,000 in January 
of this year and $235,000,000 in Febru 
ary a year ago. Imports during th: 
eight months period ended with Febru 
ary amounted to $3,235,000,000 against 
$1,933,000,000 a year ago. The imports 
during these eight months, representing 

vo-thirds of the current fiscal year, 
exceeded by $140,000,000 the imports 
during the entire fiscal year ended with 
June, 1919. 

Imports of gold during February were 
unusually small, amounting to only 
$4,473,000, against exports of $43,000,- 
000. For the eight months period ended 
with February: gold imports amounted 
to $43,000,000, against exports of $362,- 
000,000. Silver imports amounted to 
$12,000,000 in February and $68,000,000 
in the eight months, while silver exports 
were $16,000,000 for the month and 
$137,000,000 for the eight months ended 
with February 





agains 
months 
last 


EXPORTS OF MACHINERY 


List of Countries Taking Textile Equip- 
ment from U. S. in January 

Exports of textile machinery from 
the United States during January, 1920, 
included carding and spinning 
machinery to the value of $167,150, of 
which Japan was the largest taker with 
$113,137: Canada with $38,609; 
with $12,404, and Peru with $3,000 

One hundred and seventy-seven looms, 
reaching a total value of $78,900, were 
exported, England taking 156, valued at 
$61,542, and Canada taking 21, valued 
at $17,358. 

Other textile machinery to the value 
of $738,074 also exports d The 
largest taker was China with $197,342 
Other countries receiving 
amounts were Canada with $177,341; 
England, $137,189; Japan, $92,758; 
France, $61,524; Brazil, $11,403: Aus- 
tralia, $8,128; Dutch Guiana, $7,425 


cotton 


China 


was 


sizeable 





Foreign Trade Convention 
Francisco, March 25.—More 
than 1,200 delegates already have been 
accredited from the United States and 
from abroad to the seventh national 
foreign trade convention here May 
12-15, 1920, the Pacific Coast committe 
in charge has announced. An atten- 
dance of at least twice that number is 
assured, it was said. Delegates will be 
brought to the conventi from Ameri- 
can points by three special trains routed 
over Northern, Middle Western and 
Southern routes. The general theme 
for the convention will be “The Effect 
of Being a Creditor Nation,” according 
to James A. Farrell, chairman of the 
National Foreign Trade Council. All 
of the larger cities on the Pacific Coast 
have joined in preparing for the gather- 
ing. 
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Hearings on “Truth in Fabric” Bills 


Wasuincron, D. C., March 19.—Hear- 
ings were begun today before the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce on a number of so-called 
misbranding and pure-fabric bills. The 
bills which were taken up by the com- 
mittee today were those introduced by 
Representatives Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, French, of Idaho, Barclay, of 
Kentucky, and Rainey, of Illinois. 

Representative French, of Idaho was 
one of the principal witnesses of the 
day and spoke on his bill H.R. 11641 
“To prevent deceit and profiteering that 
result from the unrevealed presence of 
substitutes for virgin wool in woven 
fabrics purporting to contain wool and 
in garments or articles of apparel made 
therefrom, manufactured in any State 
or Territory of the United States or 
the District of Columbia, or transported 
or intended to be transported in inter- 
state or foreign commerce, and provid- 
ing penalties for the violation of the 
provisions of this Act.” 

Mr. French called his bill the “truth 
in fabric bill,” and told the committee 
that if it were passed it would un- 
doubtedly curb profiteering and increase 
production, He also spoke of the other 
so-called “ misbranding” bills which are 
now before the committee and stated 
that he favored the principle of those 
bills. 


Assured of Support 


Mr. French said that he had had 
assurances from the wool growers of the 
country that they were in favor of his 
bill, that he also had copies of resolu- 
tions which had been passed by retail 
merchants throughout the country, favor- 
ing the bill, that he was assured by many 
woolen manufacturers that they favored 
the bill, and that he also knew that 
very many consumers thought well of 
it. 

He went into considerable detail in 
connection with the maanufacture of 
woolen cloth and of wool growing. He 
told the committee that today there are 
625,000,000 sheep in the world, of which 
only about 50,000,000 are in the United 
States. He also told the committee that 
the United States produces about 250,- 
000,000 Ibs. of wool and imports about 
300,000,000 Ibs. per annum. During his 


discussion Mr. French told the com- 
mittee that it takes about 4 Ibs. of 
virgin wool to every suit of men’s cloth- 
ing. 


Mr. French said that he was of the 
opinion that if his bill ever became law 
shoddy cloth could not be sold to the 
consumer at a price on a par with 
virgin wool cloth, inasmuch as the manu- 
facturer would have to plainly mark his 
product. 5 


Representative Rogers Heard 


Representative Rogers, of Massachu- 
setts, also appeared before the committee 
on behalf of his bill H. R. 13136 which 
is a revision of H.R. 13073 and which 
has for its purpose “To protect the 
public against fraud by prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation in 
interstate commerce of misbranded, mis- 
represented, or falsely described articles, 
to regulate the traffic therein.” 

Mr. Rogers told the committee that 
in both the 63rd and 64th Congresses he 
had introduced similar bills but that no 
action had been taken on them. He 
said that the present bill was based on 
three statutes, namely, the British 


Discussion of Bills Introduced by 
Rogers, French, Barclay and Rainey 


Merchandise Marks Act of 1887, the 
Pure Food and Drug Act, and the In- 
secticide Act. Mr. Rogers told the com- 
mittee that he thought that man has 
the right to buy what he wants to but 
he felt that he should be protected 
against buying misbranded goods. He 
designated his bill as the “honest mer- 
chandise act of 1920.” 

Mr. Rogers told the committee that 
the honest manufacturer has nothing to 
fear from his bill as it will only affect 
the unscrupulous manufacturer. ' He 
said that his bill was based on the theory 
that the United States must do away 
with dishonest advertising. During his 
discussion he took up the subject of 
export goods and while he would not 
go on record as being positive on the 
subject he said that he believed that 
the export goods should be marked as 
strictly as the domestic goods, although 
he could see points where this might 
militate against the American exporter. 
The public today, Mr. Rogers pointed 
out, has no protection against mis- 
branded goods except food and drugs. 





Wasurncton, D. C., March 20.—Rob- 
ert W. Bonynge, representing the 
National Sheep & Wool Bureau of 
America, was the only witness heard to- 
day by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce and he 
talked on and supported the French bill. 


During the course of Mr. Bonynge’s 
testimony various members of the com- 
mittee questioned him and very much 
to the point, especially Representative 
Winslow, of Massachusetts, who, com- 
ing as he does from the textile center 
of New England is taking a great deal 
of interest in the hearings. 

Mr. Bonynge told the committee that 
he believed that there is a real public 
demand for such a bill as that intro- 
duced by Mr. French. The pure fabric 
and misbranding bills now pending be- 
fore the committee are of two kinds, he 
pointed out. One providing that if an 
article is branded it must be branded 
correctly and the others making it 
obligatory to brand and to brand cor- 
rectly. He said that in his opinion the 
misbranding bills which have thus far 
been introduced will not meet the fabric 
situation, or in other words the “ evil” 
as he called it, in the woolen industry 
cannot be corrected by the misbranding 
bills. 


He took some time in the discussion 
of so-called “all wool” and virgin 
wool and pointed out to the committee 
that the general public when speaking of 
“all wool” invariably think that virgin 
wool is meant. 


“Let the Purchaser Beware” 


“Let the purchaser beware” he 
pointed out was the slogan of the day 
and he suggested that such measures as 
the French bill might have to be adopted 
for many other industries of the country 
in addition to the textile industry. He 
pointed out that the passage of the 
misbranding bills in their present form 
would really legalize fraud. He pointed 
out that if they were passed and not the 
French bill that a textile manufacturer 
might legally put “all wool” on his 


product which would really be correct 
but which would undoubtedly keep the 
public in the dark as to the real mean- 
ing of the words. The woolen industry 
does not need special legislation at this 
time he contended, for this very reason. 

In his discussion of the French bill 
the witness also referred to the Rainey 
bill, which he stated, is identical with 
the French measure but is not complete 
and does not go far enough. Among 
other things he pointed out that the 
Rainey bill does not define “ wool,” 
“shoddy” etc. Moreover, there is noth- 
ing in the Rainey bill, the witness 
pointed out, to prevent the flooding of 
the American market with foreign 
woolen fabrics which might be mis- 
branded and thus cause great injury to 
the American woolen manufacturers. 

Speaking of the expense of the 
operation of the law, Mr. Bonynge said 
that he did not believe that it would be 
expensive of operation. He told the 
committee he was informed that it costs 
between $500,000 and $600,000 per annum 
to carry on the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act and it is certainly worth many times 
that. 


Two Sides to Question 


Representative Winslow, of Massa- 
chusetts, pointed out to the witness that 
there are two sides to the whole question 
and that while he (the witness) repre- 


sented the wool growers’ side, he must - 


bear in mind that the woolen manufac- 
turers have to be taken into consider- 
ation and that no law should be passed 
which would be apt to cause the woolen 
manufacturer any great expense or loss 
of business. 


There was considerable discussion 
during several “tilts” between the wit- 
ness and the members of the committee 
in connection with the value of virgin 
wool and shoddy. The witness took the 
viewpoint that the bill has nothing to do 
with that side of the question. He said 
that in his opinion it is not a question 
as to whether virgin wool is better than 
a cloth made of wool and shoddy or of 
all shoddy at all. He said anyhow that 
only a high grade shoddy competes with 
virgin wool. 

Speaking of the cost of marking each 
yard of material with some kind of a 
stamp the witness said that he had been 
informed that it would cost the manu- 
facturer about one fifth of a cent a yard 
to do this and that it could easily and 
cheaply be adjusted on the looms. 


Does Not Prohibit Shoddy 


He said that he agreed that the manu- 
facturer of shoddy cloth, if his cloth 
was equal to or superior to the cloth 
manufactured from virgin wool, should 
receive as much for his product as the 
virgin wool cloth manufacturer. Good 
shoddy, he said, can be purchased at 
about 50c per pound today while virgin 
wool costs about $2.00 per pound. He 
said that he was informed that good 
shoddy cloth is bringing as much on the 
open market today as virgin wool cloth. 
There is nothing in the bill Mr. Bonynge 
pointed out that will prevent the use of 
all shoddy or part shoddy in the manu- 
facture of cloth. 


The only objection that can pos- 
sibly be offered to the bill, the witness 


said, is the fact that the manufacturers 
wish to keep the people in ignorance of 
what they are buying. 

In closing his argument before the 
committee the witness made a plea for 
the encouragement of the wool industry 
in the United States and pointed out 
some of the experiences of the World 
War as evidence of the fact that wool 
is an absolute necessity. He said that 
if the bill should become law it would 
probably have a tendency to encourage 
the production of wool in the United 
States, ' 

Those who appeared before the com- 
mittee on behalf of the bill late Friday 
included J. M. McDowell and Alexander 
Hamilton, of the Tri-State Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, and Dr. F. R. Mar- 
shall, of the National Association of 
Wool Growers. Representatives Rainey, 
of Illinois, and Murphy, of Ohio, ap- 
peared in support of the Rainey bill. 





Wasurncrton, D. C., March 24—Tex- 
tile manufacturers of the country who 
are opposing the French truth-in-fabric 
bill now pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce had their innings today before the 
committee and made a very favorable 
impression. The textile trade was rep- 
resented yesterday by Frederic S. Clark, 
president; and Paul T. Cherington, sec- 
cretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, while the Ameri- 
can Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers was represented by 
George B. Sanford, president, and Al- 
fred A. Whitman and Frederick Nixon. 
We are giving in full herewith the prin- 
cipal statements made by the manufac- 
turers before the committee. Mr. Clark 
who was the first speaker of the day, 
said: 

I propose to briefly outline our atti- 
tude on this bill, show you a few types 
of virgin wool, shoddy and cotton in 
order that you may better understand a 
statement which has been prepared by 
a committee of our Association, and 
then call on our secretary, Mr. Cher- 
rington, to read that statement. Follow- 
ing that, I would like to show you sam- 
ples of woolen fabrics which will illus- 
trate the points which we wish to make. 
As we have answered in the statement 
many of the questions which have been 
asked by the Committee of the witnesses 
preceding us, I would suggest that ques- 
tions be reserved until the presentation 
of the fabric samples and then, so far 
as I am able, I shall be glad to answer 
any questions. 


Beginning with the Grosvenor Bill of 
1902 there has been presented to Con- 
gress a dozen or more textile labeling 
bills of similar character to the Bill un- 
der consideration and they have all 
failed of enactment because it has not 
been difficult to show that they have 
been impracticable of execution and that 
they would not accomplish the results 
desired by their promoters. I think the 
French Bill will not be an exception in 
these respects. I have been impressed 
with the sincerity of the witnesses advo- 
cating it, and I am sure that Mr. French 
earnestly and sincerely believes that 
there is a serious condition which needs 
to be remedied, and that his Bill is the 
remedy—but the trouble with him and 
the others is that they are not familiar 

(Continued on page 85) 








INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS DEPARTMENT 


ORGANIZED FOR SAFETY 





System Devised at Arlington Mills to Im- 
prove Working Conditions 


In order to improve the working con- 
ditions of the plant and to secure safety 
for the employes, a system of safety or- 
ganization has been completed at the 
Arlington Mills, Lawrence Mass. Mem- 
bership will consist of all the employes 
of the plant. Safety Engineer Morris 
of Boston is in charge of the plant. The 
general committee of which the chair- 
man is John T. Mercer, the agent of 
the mill, and the secretary Safety En- 
gineer Morris, includes superintendents 
of the worsted yarn, cloth and mechan- 
ical departments, and the employment 
manager. There will be four overseers’ 
committees, six workmens’ committees, 
six inspection committees and one edu- 
cational committee. 

The chairmen of the overseers’ com- 
mittees will be the superintendents of 
the different departments and the mem- 
bers will be the assistant superintendents 
and overseers. The departments rep- 
resented by these overseers’ committees 
will be the top, spinning, cloth and me- 
chanical and yard departments. 

The departments represented by the 
workmens’ committees will be the. top 
spinning, weaving and dressing, dyeing 
and finishing, mechanical and yard de- 
partments. Members will be selected by 
the overseers for a term of three months. 


Bungalows Becoming Popular 


Atianta, Ga., March 24.—Cotton mill 
inspectors of the Southern States say 
that the old style of camp site cotton 
mill villages is rapidly disappearing. 
The bungalow style of house for mill 
employes is getting to be the popular 
thing. According to the mill inspectors 
of South Carolina an enormous amount 
of mill village construction work is un- 
der way in that state at this time. Hun- 
dreds of new houses are being erected, 
and in addition much improvement 


work is being carried out looking to the ° 


betterment of living conditions in the 
textile towns. It is reported that in 
South Carolina about 90 per cent. of the 
cotton mills are building homes for their 
employes. 


Install Social Center 


The Merrick-Hadley Mills of the 
American Thread Co., at Holyoke, 
Mass., have transformed one of their 
large buildings into a social center for 
the use of its employes. The interior 
of the building has been remodelled and 
appropriately furnished. It contains a 
first aid room, a large smoking room 
for the men and a rest room for the 
women. In addition there is an as- 
sembly room upStairs for the holding 
of social gatherings. Noon-day danc- 
ing parties are given here. 


Consult Workers as to Restaurants 


In keeping with its program tending 
towards closer relations with its opera- 
tives, the American Woolen Co. is 
sounding sentiment among the opera- 
tives of its Lawrence mills in relation 
to the starting of restaurants in the 
mills. Another plan is to set aside rec- 
reation and rest rooms in the mills. 
It is understood that the officials will 
be guided chiefly by the operatives 
themselves, and will provide either the 
restaurant or the recreation rooms, 


MILL NURSERY OPENED 





Important Development Started at Amer- 
ican Woolen Co. Plant 


A fully equipped nursery has been 
opened at the Washington Mills of the 
American Woolen Co., at Lawrence, 
Mass. There are accommodations for 
25 babies. The building contains large 
playrooms, open air piazzas, kitchen, 
baths and laundry. The children are 
brought to the nursery at seven o'clock 
in the morning when their mothers 
start work at the mill. They are first 
bathed and dressed in clean clothes and 
are then fed and given their nap. At 
noon time, the older children are given 
lunch and are fed again at four o’clock 
before being taken home. 

The nursery is in charge of Miss W. 
K. Grassnoff, a trained nurse. She has 
two assistants, a cook and a laundress. 
If sickness should develop, the child 
can be isolated in a room on the upper 
floor. 


GET TOGETHER MEETING 


Brighton Mills Employes Hear Address 
on Cotton Fibre 


The quarterly get-together dinner, 
meeting and dance of employes of the 
Brighton Mills, Passaic and Allwood, 
N. J., was held last Saturday evening 
in the dining room of the Passaic plant, 
the principal feature being an address 
on “Characteristics of the Cotton Fibre” 
by James McDowell, cotton buyer for 
the Sharp Manufacturing Co., New Bed- 
ford, Mass., and the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Co., Lowell, Mass. Mr. Mc- 
Dowell’s talk was illustrated by lantern 
slides and he also showed two reels of 
moving pictures illustrative of cotton 
mill operations. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by a dance which was led by 
president and treasurer, William L. 
Lyall. 


Three Meetings a Year 
Three of these get-to-gether meetings 


A PRIZE FOR A TITLE 


The editors of Textile World will pay $25 for the best title for a depart- 
ment which is to be ‘devoted to articlés and news that have been printed 
heretofore under such headings as “ Welfare Work,” “ Industrial Relations,” 


“Social Service,” “Works Councils,” 
Employe Relations,” etc. 


“Industrial Democracy,” “ Employer- 
It should be broad enough to cover all of these 


subjects, and also all related subjects, among which may be mentioned the 
following: Employment management, wage systems, profit sharing and wage 
bonuses, employe insurance, recreation, housing and housing conditions, 
Americanization work and every development tending to better the relations 
between employers and employe, and to improve the working, living, physical 
and mental status of employes. 


TERMS OF CONTEST 


The title must not be more than 33 letters and spaces in length. 


(Thus, 


Employer-Employe Relations would be counted as 26 letters and spaces.) 
The contest will close April 12, but titles forwarded in letters postmarked 


as of that date will be eligible. 


Each contestant may submit only three titles. 


If the winning name is 


submitted by more than one contestant, each of such contestants will receive 


the full amount of the prize. 


Dr. Charles A. Eaton, John Leitch and L. P. Alford will be the judges, and 
the name of the successful contestant will be published in Textile World as 


soon after April 12 as possible. 


A nominal fee is paid by the workers 
for the care of the children during the 
week, including food and clothing. 
When the nursery opened there were 
five small babies and two three-year-old 
children. The number varies from 
time to time. 


Build New School 


A modern school building will be 
erected at Belmont, N. C., at a cost of 
approximately $40,000 to replace the 
present Chronicle Mill. School at that 
place. Plans have been accepted for the 
building by the school board. It will 
consist of twelve rooms and an audito- 
rium. 
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are held during the year, together with 
an outing in the summer. The latter is 
attended by the whole mill force, but the 
employes attend the former in relays, 
three being selected from each of the 
departments. Over 200 employes and 
members of the mill staff attended last 
Saturday’s meeting. Committees of the 
employes are responsible for the ar- 
rangements of the meeting, and one of 
the young lady employes was chairman 
of Saturday’s meeting. The report of 
the stock selling committee, showing 
that some 800 shares of the company’s 
stock had been taken by employes since 
the last meeting was received with en- 
thusiasm. 


MILL PAPERS: 


We have had several inquiries from subscribers recently for a list of tex- 
tile mills publishing mill papers or house organs making their appeal to 


employes. 
kindly send us a copy of your paper with the name of the editor addressed 


to Editorial Department, Textile World Journal, 334 Fourth Ave., New York 
City? Thank you. 


So that we may answer 


these queries completely, will you 





ANOTHER MILL STORE 





Uswoco Mills Establish Department for 
Sale of Important Commodities 


The plan inaugurated in Lawrence, 
Mass., mills by the American Woolen 
Co. of selling commodities to its op- 
eratives at cost, is spreading to other 
mills. 

The overseers of the Uswoco mill 
of the United States Worsted Co. have 
formed an organization for this pur- 
pose and plan to operate on a large 
scale, even to a wider variety of sale- 
ables than the American Woolen Co 
The Uswoco overseers intend to sell 
to the operatives of the mill all kinds 


of food commodities, whereas the Amer- 
ican Woolen Co., under its store plan, 
is limiting the sale at present to po 
tatoes, flour, canned goods and sugar. 

Several of the mills temporarily dis- 
posed of a large quantity of surplus 
army goods to their operatives, but 
the American Woolen Co. and Uswoco 
are the only ones so far who intend to 
permanently sell—or, at rate, un- 
til the cost of ‘living has been materi- 
ally reduced 


any 


The Educational Director 
Recognizing the importance of train- 
ing their employes along practical lines 
so that they may secure the necessary 


efficiency and economy looking for in- 
creased production, an advertisement 
recently appeared in Philadelphia pa- 
pers as follows: “Educational Director 


for one of the largest and best known 


manufacturing concerns in the United 
States; must meet the following re- 
quirements: personality; age prefer- 
ably between 30 and 43; experience 
in industrial education, such as devel- 
oping apprenticeship courses, night 
study courses, training of new em- 


ployes along commercial and mechani- 
cal lines. Must be able to digest and 
put into brief bulletin form, books, etc., 
for the guidance of employes and exec- 
utives. Must be open-minded and able 
to create and put into effect new edu- 
cational ideas. All correspondence will 


be held strictly confidential. Write 
fully to—.” 
Insure Employes 
The employes of the Hoosac Cotton 


Mills, North Adams, Mass., are the re- 
cipients of insurance policies ranging 
from $500.00 for those employed less 
than one year, to $1,000 for those em- 
ployed for five years or longer. Notices 
announcing this plan were posted at 
the end of last week. The insurance 
remains in force as long as the worker 
is in the employ of the Company. 
Should an employe become totally dis- 
abled after the age of sixty, the insur- 
ance becomes payable before death; in 
other cases, it is straight life insurance. 


School for Foremen 


The establishment of a v 
school for training foremen 
ond hands is being considered by manu- 
facturers of the following towns in 
New Jersey: Passaic, Clifton, Garfield, 
Lodi, Wallington and Delawanna. It is 
estimated that the original cost would 
be approximately $500,000 and the an- 
nual maintenance cost about $20,000 


cational 


and sec- 
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known factor in the wool é Si 
ness in Philadelphia 1 Frid March 
he age of 85 years Mr. Rid 
1 in Batley Carr, Yorks! 

February 28, 1835. In Decen 

ber 1856 a sailed for this intr 
landing in Philadelphia, January 1, 1857 
He became associated with David He) 
in the woolen waste business, and later 
formed a meal known as Hey & 
Ridsdale. After a few years, however, 
Mr. Ridsdale started in business for 
himself. He retired from the firm of 
Tohn Ridsdale & Co. about two years 
ago, being succeeded by Thomas Chad 

wick 
John W. Cooper 

John W. Cooper, well-know: in the 
Philadelphia wool trade as dealer and 
importer of wools and hair, died Fri- 
day, March 19. He had been prominent- 
ly identified with some of the oldest 
business firms in that city. He was a 
director in the Grocers’ and Importers’ 


Exchange. 


Robert Maxwell 


Robert Maxwell, vice president and 
director of the Hockanum: Mills Co., 
Rockville, Conn., died March 21 at his 
home, 11 East 45th street, this city, after 


an illness of three weeks. Mr. Maxwell 
who was a representative of the distrib- 
uting department of Hockanum woolens 
in this city, had not been in good health 
for about a year. He was born in Rock- 
ville, Conn., Sept. 20, 1864 and was a 
descendant of Col. Hugh Maxwell, a 
Revolutionary soldier. Mr. Maxwell 
graduated from Yale in the class 
of 1887.. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity, Union, Racquet, Union League, 
Metropolitan and Yale clubs. Funeral 
services were held Tuesday morning at 


was 


the Church of the Heavenly Rest. In- 

terment was private at Rockville, Conn 
AUSTRALASIAN WOOL 

British Government’s Important State- 


ment as to Supplies 
(From Our Regular Correspondent.) 





Braprorp, Enc., March 8—Sir Ar- 
thur Goldfinch, Director-General of 
Raw Materials (Ministry of Muni- 
tions), has issued a statement regard- 
ing stocks and shipments of wool as at 
December 31. The statistical summary 
is as follows: 

STOCKS OF AUSTRALASIAN WOOL 
At Dec. 31, 1919, including balance of clips 

to be appraised 

Bales 
Stocks in United Kingdom........ 608,211 
Stocks at AMtwWerp..ccoccccvesecoes 19,403 
Stocks in U. S. A........ 60,133 
Sy NE oe. due xas oes veceeras 267,633 
woo: Oment for TH. B. Buc cccssctas 38,418 

Stocks in colonies and still to be 
appraised s 3,050,384 
Total SNe thr Dia be ca 4,044,182 
In the case of U. S. A. stocks, these 


onsist of 26,671 bales merino combing, 
3,902 bales merino clothing, 2,493 bales 
merino carbonizing, 26,072 bales cross- 
bred combing, and 993 bales crossbred 


carbonizing. The world afloat for U. 
S. A. consists 13,293 bales merino 
combing, 9,435 bales merino clothing, 
9,197 bales merino carbonizing 1,541 
bales crossbred combing, 1,919 bales 
crossbred clothing, 3,033 bales cross- 
bred carbonizing. 

[he total world stocks consist of 
1,148,357 bales merino combing, 318,312 
bales merino clothing, 210,322 bales 


merino carbonizing, 1,619,699 bales cross- 
bred combing, 189,235 bales crossbred 


TEXTILE 


clothing, 256,776 bales crossbred carboniz- 
ing, 136,007 bales scoured New Zealand, 
and 165,474 bales slipes. In other words, 
oe le worn ts Austr alasi an supply may be 


Bales. 
1,676,901 
2,065,710 


136,007 


165,474 





4,044,182 


It is estimated that 61,000 bales will 


be retained -in the Colonies for local 
use, and that 240,000 bales will be 
scoured, which means that the net 
weight for shipment will be 120,000 
bales. 

Sir Arthur Goldfinch appends the 
following important statement: “The 
freight contract entered into between 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Aus- 


tralasian Refrigerated Tonnage Com- 
mittee fully provides for the carrying 
out of the program of shipments an- 
nounced last year, viz., that the total 
purchases of Govt. wool should be 
finally cleared from Australia before 
Sept. 30th and from New Zealand be- 
fore November 30th of the present 
year. Unfortunately, through the long 
delays in turning round steamer ton- 
nage in this country and other disturb- 
ing factors, it does not appear prob- 
able that the freight contract will be 
punctually carried out. No effort will 
be spared by the Ministry of Muni- 
tions to exact the performance of the 
contract as nearly as possible in order 
to avoid any possibility of supplies of 
wool in Europe falling below the in- 
dustrial requirements during 1920, at 
the end of which year it is hoped that 
the responsibility of the Ministry in 
this matter will be virtually at an end. 

“Of the above mentioned Colonial 
stocks and expected further receipts, 
2,250,000 bales correspond to Australia 
and 800,000 bales to New Zealand. It 
is estimated that 225,000 bales per month 
can with advantage be marketed in this 
country, about 100,000 bales for export 
and about 125,000 bales for domestic 
consumption. The Director-General of 
Raw Materials will make the utmost en- 
deavor to make up the quantity offered 
at the monthly auction as nearly as pos- 


sible to these figures, but it will be 
evident that in some of the qualities 
most in demand the supply is depend- 
ent to a very great extent upon the 
monthly arrivals.” 

Sir Arthur Goldfinch’s concluding 
phrase obviously refers to fine wools, 


the offerings of which in this country 
must be dependent upon arrivals. In- 
terest on this side, however, is not so 
much concerned with merino and fine 
crossbred wools, the demand for which 
is ample to deal with whatever stocks 
may exist. Attention is more concen- 
trated on the remarkable weight of wool 
in bulk. 

The last statistical statement dealt 
with stocks at October 31st, so that 
there is a period of two months in- 
tervening. A comparison of the two 
sets of figures reveals the fact that the 
world’s sales of Australasian wool have 
been 476,000 bales. According to Sir 
Arthur Goldfinch’s program there 
should have been sold in the United 
Kingdom alone 225,000 bales per month, 
or 450,000 bales in all; altogether apart 
from the quantities sold in Antwerp 
and the United States; so that it is 
obvious that the offerings are not as 
large as they should have been. The 
exact amount sold in the United King- 
dom cannot be accurately stated, as 
some of the wool imported was re- 
shipped to the Continent for the Ant- 
werp sales. 
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MILL ENDS 


by Jack Card 


THE MILL OFFICE 


HE first time Jack ever went into a 

textile mill, he had a wild time find- 
ing the superintendent’s office. It was 
buried behind a smoke stack, and the de- 
tailed directions of the gateman only 
made the search more complicated. And, 
worst of all, it was unrewarded. For 
at the end of the trail, Jack came upon 
a dingy little room—walls covered with 
cobwebs, desks and tables piled high 
with dust-covered books, and His Honor 
the Superintendent enthroned in the 
darkest corner of the office. All to- 
gether it wasn’t exactly inspiring to 
Jack who happened to be looking for 
a job. This experience came back to 
him by contrast the other day, when he 
was visiting the Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J. A bus delivered him at 
the door of an imposing brick building 
plainly marked “Office—Botany Worsted 
Mills.” An attendant took his card and 
shortly ushered him down a hall lined 
with a succession of up-to-date offices, 
finally reaching the office of the superin- 
tendent, which was as well furnished 
and equipped as are any of our New 
York business offices. And after all, is 
there any reason why a mill office 
shouldn’t be clean and commodious and 
tastefully furnished? 


i e. 
AN OLD, OLD FIGHT 


HE tug-of-war between youth and 

age is a world-old one. Jack comes 
upon interesting instances of the strug- 
gle in his trips through textile mills. 
There was the young official, for ex- 
ample, who heard of a machine which 
would at least double the production 
of a certain operation. He spoke to the 
foreman of the department concerned, 
but the latter refused to be responsible 
for the move, and strongly advised 
against the purchase. The machine was 
brought in spite of this protest, and it 
increased production by ten times. And 
yet the foreman (who was an old timer 
and a little suspicious of “these new 
fixins”) had balked at the expenditure 
of $1,200! Still another case in point 
was the purchase of a nailing machine 
by a young engineer in a textile mill. 
After it had been installed, two old 
foremen reported that the equipment 
was “no good.” It wouldn’t work, they 
said. “Of course it will work,” said 
the engineer; “Do you think I’d spend 
$3,000 on a machine which won’t work?” 
And he proved to them that it would— 
and incidentally cut down the number 
of men in the nailing department from 
twenty to eight. All respect to the men 
with years of practical experience—but 
it looks as if youth must be served. 


x* * * 
THE BIG AMERICAN GOAT 


N English writer of a generation 

or so ago made famous his figure 
of speech calling the public “Just a big 
baby.” As Jack has wandered around 
among people of all sorts this expres- 
sion has come back to him time and 
again with revulsion. Somehow it has 
never seemed just right to refer to our 
jaunty American stuff as babyish. But 


it seems a solid fact that there is some 
fitting characterization needed to dub 
that great silent burden bearer who con- 
stantly absorbs vapid jokes, and waste- 
paper jibes, and patiently waits for one 
line of error to pass and make way for 
another, while he chews his cud. And 
so at length the occasion came the other 
day, while Jack was listening to an ex- 
planation of “The mob psychology of 
buying only fine grade fabrics.” The 
story went on, explaining the fact that 
there were plenty of coarse woven 
fabrics of wide utility if only the people 
would buy them. This line of thought 
had come to his ear before, and Jack 
could not suppress his natural brief for 
the silent undefended. So he said, 
“Have you ever stopped to think that 
every individual has his own ideas of 
service from textiles, and that warmth 
and appearances are not all?” Then he 
added: “‘The Big American Goat’ does 
not select his garments haphazardly. 
He likes the idea of securing something 
which will endure and stand up under 
the strenuous life of vigorous grubbing 
which he persistently follows, in spite 
of all the tin cans dangling from his 
horns, the porous plaster defamations 
stuck to his withers, and the mud hang- 
ing thick about his eyes, while he 
patiently jabs at the H. C. L. parasites 


who sink their painful proboscides into 
his loins.” 


* * * 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


eee OFTEN get a chance to make a 

trip of investigation in order to 
see some new process or new machine 
in operation,” said a member of the 
engineering staff of a large worsted 
mill, “but these trips are not nearly as 
frequent as they might be. Suppose it 
cost as much as $100,000 a year to keep 
our engineers in the field, it would be 
well worth it. After we hear of a re- 
cent development in the industry, we 
should see the actual operation as soon 
as possible, otherwise it will probably 
be forgotten. You have no idea how 
much I can learn from builders of tex- 
tile machinery, for example, when they 
are trying to sell me some of their 
equipment.” 


‘ 
* * * 


TRAFFIC COP NEEDED 


HE corner of 42nd Street and Sth 
Avenue has nothing on the aisles 

of a process room in a bleachery which 
Jack visited recently. In fact this com- 
parison is not original with us, but was 
made by the foreman who was showing 
Jack around. Trucks were banging into 
each other and tie-ups resulted which 
would tax the energies of New York’s 
best traffic cop. The foreman blamed 
this seemingly trivial condition for part 
of the trouble in getting production. 
Congestion resulting from batches of 
goods lying around on trucks was caus- 
ing workers to lose a great amount of 
valuable time trying to get from one 
room to another with trucks of goods 
in process. He believes that an outside 


passageway should be constructed to re- 
lieve ‘this congestion and is going to 
suggest this to the firm. 








Cason: J. Callaway, manager of the 
Valley Waste Mills, La Grange, Ga., 
and son of Fuller E. Callaway, treasurer 
of several mills in La Grange, is to 
be married next Saturday evening to 
Miss Virginia Hollis Land, at the Hand 
Memorial Church, Pelham, Ga. After 
May 15, Mr. and Mrs. Callaway will be 
at home at Hills and Dales, the ex- 
tensive estate of Fuller E. Callaway, at 
La Grange. 


K. W. Harvey, managing director -of 
the Harvey Knitting Co., Woodstock, 
Ont., has been elected a director of the 
Ontario Cement Co., Brantford, Ont. 


S. D.. Bausher, president of the 
Glorie Underwear Mill, Reading, Pa., 
and also prominently identified with 
other hosiery and underwear mills in 
eastern Pennsylvania, was elected as a 
delegate to the General Conference of 
the Methodist Church to be held at 
Des Moines, Iowa, representing the 
laymen of the Philadelphia Conference. 


William J. Montgomery, treasurer of 
the Standard Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
has béen elected a director of the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co., oper- 
ating the street transportation lines in 
that city. Mr. Montgomery is a mem- 
ber of the firm of William Montgomery 
& Co., wholesale groceries, and: presi- 
-dent of the Eighth National Bank. 


Charles S.. Fowler, secretary of the 
Ninigret Mills Co., Westerly, R. L, has 
resigned that position to devote all his 
time to the Westerly Textile Co. of 
which he is also secretary. 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Onota Knitting Mill, 
Pittsfield, Mass., A. W. Shaw and Wil- 
liam J. Foss, were elected new mem- 
bers of the board of directors. 


Through the courtesy of Lucius N. 
Littauer, president. of the Gloversville 
(N. Y.) Knitting Co., the high school 
of that city has been offered the use of 
the Littauer. playgrounds for athletic 
purposes during the coming season. In 
making the offer Mr. ‘Littauer is follow- 
ing a custom inaugurated’ several years 
ago. 


Edmund N. Huyck, president of F. C. 
Huyck & Sons, Rensselaer, N. Y., was 
one of the principal speakers at the 
hearing Tuesday afternoon of last week 
at Albany before the labor and industry 
committees of the Senate and Assembly 
on the eight-hour day and minimum 
wage commission bill, which has been 
introduced at this session of the. legisla- 
ture. Mr. Huyck spoke from the stand- 
point of the employer and gave the 
views of the manufacturers on the pro- 
posed legislation. 


E. S. Parkhurst, president of E. S. 
Parkhurst & Co. of Gloversville, and 
well-known up-state textile manufacturer, 
has offered the Gloversville Y. M. C. A. 
the use of Parkhurst Field, Gloversville, 
as an athletic park during the coming 
summer. Parkhurst Field is one of the 
finest athletic parks in Northern New 
York, being formerly the home of the 
New York State league baseball team 
which represented Amsterdam, Johns- 
town and Gloversville. Mr. Parkhurst 
purchased the property during 1918 and 
converted the large grandstand into a 
storehouse. 


John T. Mercer, agent of the Arling- 
ton Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and Mrs. 


THE PERSONAL PAGE 


Mercer have returned from a two weeks’ 
stay at Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Russell: W. Eaton, who, as previously 
noted, resigned as agent of the Cabot 
Manufacturing Co. Brunswick, Me., 
was presented a Swiss watch and a sil- 
ver humidor by the employes of the 
plant. 


L. A. Billington, icrmerly associated 
with the Lancaster Mills, Clinton, Mass., 
and more recently with the mill manage- 
ment department of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., Boston, has been appointed gen- 
eral superintendent of the Stark Divis- 
ion of the International Cotton Mills 
and will have full charge ‘of manu- 
facturing at that plant. H. S. Redman, 
formerly superintendent of the Stark, is 
now associated with Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., managers, Boston. 


George Leighton, formerly superinten- 
dent of the Cranston Worsted Mills, 
Bristol, R. I., and who left that position 
some months ago to start the Leighton 
Worsted Co., Woonsocket, R. I, has 
been appointed agent of the Barre Wool 
Combing Co., So. Barre, Mass. He suc- 
ceeds Arthur Spencer who was dis- 
charged several months ago. 


William Easton, superintendent of the 
French River Textile. Co., Mechanics- 
ville, Conn., has been promoted to agent 
of that plant, succeeding T. J. Corcoran, 
who recently resigned. George Harris, 
formerly associated with the American 
Woolen Co., at Providence, R. IL. has 
been made general manager of the 
French River plant. 


Peter H. Mooney, general manager of 
the knit underwear plant of the Clark 
& Holsapple Manufacturing Co. at 
Cohoes, N. Y., is one of the incorpora- 
tors of the Cohoes Housing Corporation 
which will be chartered in the near 
future. The corporation, in which many 
Cohoes mill men are interested, will 
have a capital of $100,000, of which $50,- 
000 will be paid in and will build a num- 
ber of houses in Cohoes, which will be 
rented or sold to industrial workers on 
easy terms. 


Irving S. Lodge has resumed his posi- 
tion as representative of the Standard 
Soap Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, 
R. I., after having been confined to his 
home in this city for nearly a year by 
sickness. 


Charles S. Temple, associated with 
George W. St. Amant, cotton importer, 
Boston, is to take charge of Mr. St. 
Amant’s Peruvian department and will 
sail for Peru today on the S. S. San 
Lucia from this city. 


John M. Woodward, who recently ac- 
cepted a position as general manager of 
the Passaic, N. J., branch of the Gen- 
eral Silk Importing Co., has resigned 
and is again representing Chas. F. 
Smilie & Co., in the sale of raw silk in 
the New York market. 


Albert Walton, power engineer, of 
Fall River, Mass., will go to Eau Clair, 
Wis., about May 1 to take up work as 
an industrial engineer with the Wiscon- 
sin-Minnesota Light & Power Co. The 
consulting business conducted by Mr. 
Walton and John Ellis will be continued 
by Mr. Ellis. Mr. Walton is well known 
to the textile industry as a consulting 
engineer on power matters, and as a 
contributor to the columns of TExTILE 
Wor p. 


Robert S. Studley, of the Boston wool 
firm of Studley & Emery, was the prin- 
cipal speaker on Friday night of last 
week at the monthly meeting of the 
Men’s Apparel Club of New England at 
the City Club in Boston. In the course 
of his address he predicted that wool 
prices will remain at the present high 
level as long as the demand for fine 
grades exceeds the supply. 


I. B. Tiedeman, of the Southern Cot- 
ton Mills & Commission Co., New York, 
who has been sojourning in the South 
since the first of the year, is expected 


to return to local headquarters about 
April 1. 


C. E. Quimby, who has been in Cal- 
cutta, India, for about a year in the in- 
terests of the Ludlow (Mass.) Manu- 
facturing Co., returned this week ac- 
companied by his wife and daughter, 
on the S. S. City of Lahore. 

F, Nathaniel Perkins, Boston wool 
merchant and secretary of the Boston 
Wool Trade Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker recently at the organiza- 
tion meeting of the men’s club at St. 
Paul’s Church, in Newburyport, Mass. 


J. Norman Pease is manager and Ad- 
lai Osborne is assistant manager of the 
new branch office of Lockwood, Greene 
& Co., at Charlotte, N. C. Both men 
go to Charlotte from the company’s 
district office at Atlanta. 


John M. Reynolds, Philadelphia rep- 
resentative of Harding, Tilton & Co., 
Boston, combed and mercerized yarns, 
has just returned from a sixteen day trip 
to Porto Rico. 


Mrs. Frances F. Cumnock, widow of 
Alexander G. Cumnock, late treasurer of 
the Appleton Co., Lowell, Mass., died 
at her home in that city last Monday. 
She was 83 years old. 


Jack Bennett of Melbourne, Australia, 
a member of the wool firm of Lathrop 
& Bennett, with offices in Boston, en- 
tertained about fifty friends at a birth- 
day party in Lawrence, Mass., recently. 
Mr. Bennett is now learning the wool 
business at the Wood Worsted Mill, 
Lawrence, Mass. He came to Lawrence 
shortly after returning from France 
where he served in the British army. 


Elliot Hale, previously associated with 
M. T. Stevens’ & Sons Co., at their 
Franklin, N. H. plant, has been made 
assistant agent of the Worumbo Man- 
ufacturing Co., Lisbon Falls, Me. 


E. C. Shulze, formerly with the River- 
side Mills of the American Woolen Co., 
Providence, R. I., has succeeded Samuel 
Winterbottom as general, manager of 
the Middlebrook Wool Combing Co., 
East Boston, Mass. 


James A, Macdonald, superintendent 
of the Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., 
is in Florida for a few weeks’ vacation. 


Harold S. Sykes, superintendent of 
the Blackstone Woolen Mill, Chepachet, 
R. I., who has been ill since last De- 
cember in a Providence hospital has 
returned to his home in Plainfield, 
N. J. His place is being filled tem- 
porarily by Laurence Prendergast, of 
Chepachet. 

Norton Orswell, second hand of card- 
ing at the Pierce Manufacturing Co., 
of New Bedford, Mass., has resigned 
his position. Mr. Orswell has _ been 
appointed superintendent of the new mill 
of the French Thread Co., Warren, R. I. 


James Marshall this week 
his duties as superintendent of the 
Glengarry Worsted Mill, Whipple, R. L., 
taking the place of Daniel P. Warwick 
who was killed in a recent hotel fire 
in Providence. Mr. Marshall comes 
from the Granite Mill of the A. L 
Sayles & Sons Co., Pascoag, R. 1 
where he had been superintendent for 
about seven years. Prior to his de- 
parture from Pascoag he was made th 
recipient of a gold watch chain and a 


smoking set, gifts of the Granite Mill 
operatives. 

Frank E. Wilson, superintendent 
the plant of the Hayes Jersey Co., Am 
sterdam, N. Y., has resigned and has 
accepted a position with the newly 
ganized Sperry Textile Corporation as 
general superintendent of its recentl 
acquired plant on West Main Street 
Amsterdam. Mr. Wilson is a veteran 
of the textile trade, having been co 
nected with a number of minent 
manufacturing plants up-state in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. 

Charles Tait, assistant superintendent 
and designer at the Granite Mill, of A 


L. Sayles & Sons Co., Pascoag, R. I 
has been made superintendent of that 


mill to fill the vacancy caused by the 


recent resignation of James Marshall, 
who this week became superintendent 
of the Glengarry Worsted Mill, 


Whipple, R. I. Mr. Tait has been with 
the Pascoag firm for several years and 
is well-known in that section of Rhode 
Island. 


Frank H. Malloy, superintendent for 
the Shetucket Company, Baltic, Conn., 
has severed his connections with that 
company. 


Samuel Diggle has accepted the posi- 
tion as overseer of dyeing and bleaching 
for the Adams Manufacturing Co., 
Shelton, Conn. He formerly held this 
position, and has recently come from 


Canada. 


M. H. Holloran, overseer of carding 
for the Keystone Woolen Mills, West 
Conshohocken, Pa., has severed his con- 
nections with that company. 


F. D. Connelly, overseer of finishing 
for the William Carter Co., Springfield, 
Mass., has severed his connections with 
that company. 


John Bentz has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the Olney 
Woolen Mills, Cherry Valley, Mass. 


Charles Verrill, overseer of spinning 
for the past two years for the Tilton 
Mills, Tilton, N. H., has resigned his 
position with that company. 


J. E. Pelkey has accepted the position 
as overseer of dyeing for the E. E. 
Hilliard Co., Buckland, Conn. He 
comes from Pittsfield, Mass. 


Alfred Baldwin, overseer of weaving 
for the Neponset Woolen Mills, Canton 
Junction, Mass., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that company. 


Robert G. Neil, who resigned as over 
seer of weaving in Mill A of the Park 
hill Manufacturing Co. Fitchbur 
Mass., after 39 years’ service in that d 
partment, was presented a gold wat 
and chain, a traveling bag and s 
other gifts by the employes of his 
partment. 


He was also presented gifts 


by the overseers and other officials of 
plant. 


the 








FACT AND COMMENT 


JREDICTIONS are a frequent occurrence that 
prices will soon come down, but the only thing 
so far to fall is the reputation of the prophet. 


* * 
ALKING about Reds what is the matter with 
Rhode Island Reds? They are the most Indus- 
trious Workers of the World of their own kind. 


* 4 * 


ERMANY lost about 37,000 cotton looms and 
1,800,000 cotton spindles in Alsace Lorraine, 
under the Peace Treaty 
* * * 


h'® ANCE has prohibited the exportation and re- 
exportation of coal tar and products obtained 
direct by distillation of coal tar. 

* * . 
farewell work 
self respecting 


ELFARI become 
unless wisely 
American has no special interest in a glorified soup 


kitchen, so 


work may 
planned The 


to spe ak 


* * 


ERHAPS the “good old times” are coming 

back, when selling agents in the woolen district 
are expressing the desire to see this and that 
advocated, or otherwise, in the trade paper 

* > 

7 increased consumption of cloth in men’s 
4 spring suits is promised in the increasing de- 
mat Relieving, of 


nand for extra large hip pockets. 


ourse, some of prohibition’s sting. 

* * * 
A S this is the lambing season in the early states 
4 it is interesting to note that a “slat” is a 


pickled lamb skin having special value for conver- 


sion inté tops for high priced women’s foot wear. 
x * * 
f Rn RE appears to be a good market in Argen- 
tina for sacking, twine and bags. The Congress 
in that country has authorized the Government to 
spend 25,000,000 dollars (Argentina paper currency) 
in the purchase of these products abroad. 
* a * 


+ O allow its employes in Milltown, Me., the op- 
portunity of getting full value for the Canadian 


dollar, the Canadian Cottons, Ltd., of Milltown, 
N. B., has purchased the general store in the former 
own. Is this new form of reciprocity? 


* * *x 


[' the complaints of Lancashire 
the poor quality of yarns they have to work with 


weavers against 


the proper publicity, the demand of 
fabrics should 


wert only given 
the deluded consumer for “ imported” 
be less insistent 
* * * 

A LOT of us will be fashion leaders if the efforts 
4 of several French capitalists to popularize the 
wearing of old and threadbare clothes are success- 
ful. But the resulting loss in rag collections won't 
be appreciated by the shoddy mills. 


~ ~ * 


FUND of one million pounds has been placed 
4 by the British Government at the disposal of 
its Research Department to enable it to encourage 
industries to undertake research. 


* * * 


—_ United States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Animal In- 
lustry has produced a motion picture in four reels 
the use of sheep breeders’ associations and 
imilar organizations. 
* * . 
Pe ERNMENT red tape is bound plentifully 
around very small things at times. At a re- 
cent British wool sale in Bradford a seven pound 


lot of wool was actually put up for sale. Our 
30oston wool sales can hardly beat this record, 
though at a recent auction 109 pounds was offered 
and sold and there were four other lots on the 
same page all under 300 pounds. 

* * * 


y= LUETTWITZ had an entirely short ses- 
sion in his campaign to capture Germany with 
“crocodiles and popguns.” A wool man says he 
evidently combed the hair of the crocodile the 
wrong way. 
* * * 
T would take us a hundred years to teach the 
public what “ virgin wool” means, comments the 
National Wool Grower editorially. After which 
follows the naive confession that if shoddy is called 
“shoddy” and wool “wool” everybody will be 
quite satisfied. 
x * * 


HE Cibucao wood imported from the Philippines 
is used by the Chinese as an ink, dye or paint 
color. This is the color used for coloring fire 
crackers and the cheaper sort of Chinese stationery. 
It is also used in conjunction with high grade dyes 
for coloring native cloths. 
. » * 


OTTON plantations are to replace the vineyards 
for wine grapes in the San Joaquin section of 
California, according to the opinion of the regents 
of the University of California. Experiments by 
the latter, it is said, have proved the suitableness of 
the region for growing long staple cotton. The 
net yield per acre of cotton is given as $241. 
* * * 
NOTED naturalist says that “With the ex- 
ception of the dog there is no one of the brute 
creation which exhibits the diversity of size, color, 
form, covering and general appearance which 
characterizes the sheep; and none which occupies 
a wider range of climate or subsists on a greater 
variety of food.” They ought to be better friends. 
* 4 * 


ia HE old home industry of carding and spinning 
wool into the homespun of our grandfather has 
been called into being in the rural districts of 
Pennsylvania in order to combat the high cost of 
Mrs. Isaiah Davis, of Bell Township, 
has been carding and spinning wool all winter 
and weaving it for clothing for her family. 


clothing. 


+ » * 


YSTEMATIC and expert inspection of textile 

mill motor trucks should anticipate nearly every 
trouble, barring those caused by accident. Thorough 
and frequent lubrication is the most effective pre- 
ventive against the many seemingly insignificant 
troubles which cause costly delays. To reduce a 
truck’s idle time, primarily the truck must be main- 
When this 
condition is attained, the problem of increasing the 
number and frequency of paying loads may be given 
an undivided attention. 


tained in good mechanical condition. 


* * * 


HE increased discount rates would seem to be 

successful in bringing out from under cover 
some stocks of goods which have been carried over 
from last year looking for a better price. A worsted 
goods stated that his offerings of 
fabrics for this season were met in several instances 
by fabrics from last season at prices well under his 
own, with the result that he lost the business. In 
one instance he knew that the sale represented a 
loss of at least $10,000 due to the necessity of 
liquidating these holdings. 

+ > * 


manufacturer 


E are always hearing reports and comments 
on the extravagance of the working people 
in general, but every now and then we see evidences 


of a growth in savings and economy, For example 
the recent report of the Superintendent of Banks in 
New York. There are 141 savings banks in that 
State. In 1918, deposits were $2,042,011,104. In 
1919 they were $2,267,393,799, an increase of 
$225,362,695, or an average saving in the year of 
$25 per capita. The number of open accounts at the 
end of the year was 3,658,435, an increase of 190,971 
over the previous year. That would seem to show 
one savings account to every three persons in the 
state. The average deposit credit on these accounts 
would be about $620. 


* * * 


OSSIBLY cotton planters can afford to be more 

lenient in their ideas of necessary high selling 
prices for their staple when paper mills are estab- 
lished in the South to make paper and pulp from 
cotton stalks. One of these mills is already in opera- 
tion at Greenwood, Mississippi, and is paying $3 a 
ton for cotton stalks. This mill consumes about 150 
tons of stalks a day. It is said that there are 
approximately 75 million tons of cotton stalks an- 
nually in the South, and the sale of these should 
materially lessen the fixed costs of production now 
alone absorbed in the sale of the staple and linters. 

* * * 


HE latest development in what may be termed 

textile chemistry lies in the possible use of 
colloidal clay in place of, or in conjunction with, 
soap. The colloidal condition of matter is one 
possessing some very peculiar properties. The 
physical bodies are brought into what might be 
termed a gelatinous state and, so, enter into solution. 
Chemically soap and clay belong to two distinct 
types of compounds; physically, however, the solu- 
tions of these bodies resemble each other closely, 
possessing emulsifying power and detergent proper- 
ties. Colloidal clay is produced from China clay by 
a patented process and is brought into such a highly 
colloidal state that it closely resembles soap in its 
physical behavior and when properly incorporated 
with soap it is claimed that it actually increases the 
lathering and detergent properties. 


* * » 


ROM time to time, the press contains statements 

made by members of price commissions and 
other officials, tending to exonerate the retailer from 
the charge of profiteering and throwing the blame 
largely upon the manufacturer and middle man. A 
recent experience of a Philadelphia knit goods manu- 
facturer shows the retailer in this case to be the 
profiteer. The wife of this manufacturer had bought 
a certain textile notion at a leading store in that city 
for which she paid $2.25 each. The manufacturer 
noted these and when he heard the price, he knew 
the price was too high, and said he would see what 
he could do. He had an acquaintance who was a 
jobber, handling such products so he approached him 
with the article, and was offered the same article at 
57%c. each in a half-gross lot. He immediately 
called at the store, returned the article in question 
and secured a credit slip for the $2.25. He next 
called upon the buyer in the store, and stated he 
would like to sell some of these goods, and asked 
57%c. for the article. The buyer said he could 
not pay that price; that they could not get more than 
65 or 70c. for the article. He was shown the 
credit slip and immediately ran to cover, pleading 
they had to make 47% per cent. before they gained 
anything in the way of profit. Such a case is not 
new to many textile manufacturers; they have had 
such experiences before, but it has always been the 
favorite game to put the burden of blame upon the 
manufacturer, so that he found he gained little by 
protesting. The above case was too flagrant, how- 
ever, to be overlooked. 
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Gloves! 


Six years ago a fine 
old glove house be- 
gan a small cam- 
paign in the Dry 
Goods Economist. 


Their first year’s 
contract called for 
eight pages. 


In six years this big 
business was more 
than quadrupled. 


And those eight 
pages have grown to 
one hundred and 
twenty-five a year. 


Do you really know the 
Dry Goods Economist? 


DRY GOODS ECONOMIST 
239 West 30°St. 


Results: 


—mninety new con- 


nectionsfroma 
single advertise- 
ment! 


—a man from Cairo, 
Egypt, placed an or- 
der for six thousand 
dollars! 


—new and profi- 
table accounts 
opened in China, 
Japan, Australia, 
South Africa, India, 
Brazil, Argentine! 


What is your prob- 
lem? 


or° 


oO 


of Dry Goods 
and allied lines 
are sold on the 
othe Doetenl 
tai 

Merchant 

In the eyes of 
the Consumer 
he is responsible 
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The Dryjector 





The above installation represents an entirely new idea in 
the application of air to a tenter frame. 


It will increase your output 25—-50—100 per cent. 


Let our engineers quote prices with guaranteed estimate 
of increase in speed of tentering on your frames. 


This estimate is yours for the asking. 


THE DRYJECTOR COMPANY 
88 Broad Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Influence 


RABBING is an essential process 
in the finishing of goods com- 
posed of materials of different shrink- 
ing properties and of a varying order of 
interlacings of warp and filling. A 
woven fabric as it leaves the loom is 
more or less a mass of unbalanced 
strains, and unless these strains are bal- 
anced and reduced to a state of equili- 
brium, there will be a great tendency 
for the fibres and yarns to shrink irreg- 
ularly and give the fabric a wrinkled 
or cockled and unsalable appearance. 

Under the influence of moisture at a 
high temperature the wool fibre swells 
and becomes plastic, and as a horny 
substance it readily takes up the posi- 
tion forced upon it. This position be- 
comes permanent if it is maintained 
until the fibre becomes cool, and is not 
subjected to subsequent influence of 
moisture. When prepared for crabbing, 
the cloth is in roll form, and the neces- 
sary degree of application of smooth 
surface is provided by the pressure of 
one layer of cloth on another, which 
becomes intensified as the process is 
continued. 

As the correct degree of pressure is 
an essential factor, the amount of ten- 
sion applied to the cloth during winding 
and rewinding is important. Indeed, it 
is correct to state that crabbing makes 
or mars the fabric. 


Vary Crabbing to Suit Cloth 


The degree of crabbing varies accord- 
ing to (a) quality of material, (b) 
structure of yarn, (c) weave and struc- 
ture of fabric, (d) type of finish re- 
quired. As these factors vary consider- 
ably, ‘each type of cloth has to be sepa- 
rately considered and treated accord- 
ingly. Irregular treatment and exces- 
sive or insufficient tension during the 
crabbing process might be responsible 
for the cloth becoming unmarketable. 
Such defects as watered, cockled and 
crimpy effects are very often due to 
indiscriminate crabbing. 

In high qualities of worsted the 
process of crabbing is often omitted, as 
the material is made from good quali- 
ties of Botany yarns, where the uniform 
length and diameter of the fibre result 
in more uniform shrinkage. The lower 
the quality ofthe material, the greater 
variation there is in the length and 
diameter of the fibre and lack of uni- 
formity in the shrinkage of the texture. 


Meaning of Quality Numbers to the 
Finisher 

Worsted materials are given quality 
numbers which originally represented 
the spinning property of the material, 
but in addition their shrinking prop- 
erties and also variation in shrinking 
properties are indicated by these quality 
numbers. 

The following table shows the varia- 
tion in length of fibres in various wool 
qualities. The variation indicates to 
the cloth finisher, first, the amount of 
uneven shrinkage, and second, the ne- 
cessity of crabbing certain qualities and 
also a varying degree of. treatment. 






skillfully carried out. 


Variation in length. 
Extreme long 


Quality to extreme short. 

Numbers. (ins. ) (ins. ) 
eee so ae 2% 
ere ‘ 12% 2 
ease ei s be - 2 
ee en ee 9 1% 
Pe 5 1% 
, ie 4% 1% 
ae 41g 1% 
ee 4% 1% 


The crabbing of a crossbred serge 
made from say, 36s quality tops, must 
be of a different character to a cloth 
produced from 60s quality; also, the 
lower the quality the more severe the 
treatment. 





Fig. 1—Before Finishing 


influences the 
the type and 


factor which 
degree of treatment is 
twist of yarn. As the twist of yarn 
influences the shrinkage of a cloth, so 
any variation in the twist of a yarn 
creates similar conditions to a varia-~ 
tion in length and fineness of the fibres 
Cloths composed of unevenly twisted 
yarn might be so treated during crab- 
bing as to greatly diminish the risk of 
irregular shrinkage and the production 
of a defective crimpy fabric. Fabric 
composed of two or more weaves very 
often created conditions which are 
equivalent to the combination of twce 
or more materials. 


Another 


Mechanical Manipulation 


To a certain extent the limit appears 
to have been reached in the types of 
raw materials and the structure of 
yarns employed in the manufacture of 
textiles, but there is no limitation to the 
mechanical efficiency of the manipula- 


The author has made extensive investigations of the influence of finishing 
processes on woven fabrics, and from time to time has presented the results 
of his studies before meetings of British manufacturers. 
recent of his discussions, covering the influence of finishing on the tensile 
strength of cloths, was reproduced in TEXTILE WORLD on February 22, 
1919. In the present paper, which was presented before a meeting of the 
Society of Dyers and Colorists, Mr. Midgley discusses, first, the influence of 
crabbing on union goods and wool goods; second, mechanical manipulation 
and chemical treatment of cotton goods, as illustrated in mercerizing and 
schreinering; and third, defects developed during dyeing and finishing. 
This paper shows the necessity for the dyer and finisher to work with the 
other departments and brings out the great influence of dyeing, and finish- 
ing in improving the value of a fabric, if the processes are intelligently and 
















One of the more 


tion of the materials employed, and the 
chemical treatment of those materials to 
provide them with new and improved 
properties. No section of the textile 
industry offers so many opportunities 
for original research and experiment in 
this respect as the dyeing and finishing 
section, and greater progress has heen 
made in it than in any other. 

A typical example is that of lining 
cloths known as Italians, which were 
originally produced from a cotton warp 
and a fine Botany filling. By suitable 
chemical and mechanical treatment, 
known as mercerizing and schreinering, 
this material has been superseded to a 
great extent by an all-cotton fabric on 
which a lustre was developed much 
superior to that obtainable on the orig- 
inal and more expensive make of cloth. 
A typical example is provided in the 
cloth shown at Figs. 1 and 2. 

This fabric is embossed with 244 
lines per inch at the same angle of the 
twist of filling. The loom particulars 


are as follows: Warp—1/40s cotton, 
102 threads per inch; Filling—1/40s 
cotton, 165 picks per inch; Weave 


5-end filling sateen. 
There appears to be a great opportu- 


‘nity for further application of chemical 


methods in cloth finishing for obtaining 
improved handle, appearance, firmness 
and permanency of finish, in addition to 
providing fabrics with new properties 
Defects Developed During Finishing 
Defects in woven fabrics constitute a 
serious loss, and their prevention should 
therefore receive careful consideration. 
Their prevalence has apparently in- 
creased, as the standard of perfection 
was higher twenty years ago than at 
the outbreak of the war. Evidence of 
this is indicated by the employment of 
a largely increased number of burlers 
and menders. This prevalence had 
been accentuated the conditions 
brought about by the war, during which 
goods were passed which in normal 
times would have been rejected and 
become job lots. Defective fabrics are 
disagreeable realities, and as such must 
be faced in the spirit that prevention is 
better than cure. Many types of de- 
fects can rarely be remedied, but still 


by 


of Finishing on Woven Goods 


Crabbing Unions—Mercerizing and Schreinering 
—Defects Developed in Dyeing and Finishing 


an effort should be made to avoid them 
The defects developed during the 

dyeing and finishing process are most 

difficult to account for and to trace 


their source, because the production 
finished cloth from greasy wool is de- 
pendent upon so many processes and 
controlled by so many different persons 
that there must always exist a certain 
liability to error and imperfect goods. 
There is always a tendency to ask at 
once, “Whose fault is it?”, and then, if 
possible, make the guilty party pay. In- 
vestigation is necessary if defects are 
to be diminished and the standard of 
perfection raised Imperfections cre- 
ated in the early stages of manufacture 
reduce output during weaving, in addi- 
tion to creating dissatisfaction on the 
part of the weaver 
Cause of Crimps in Finishing 

The most serious irregularity and the 
most difficult to account that 
styled “crimps.” This defect is 
brought out during the dyeing and fin- 
ishing process, where the wet processes 


for 1s 





Fig. 2—After Mercerizing and 
Schreinering 


develop the shrinking properties inher- 
ent in the fabric. Uneven shrinkage 
and movement of the fibre, being the 
cause of the defect, indicates an absence 
of uniformity in either materials of 
treatment in any process from fibre to 
finished cloth 

The careless conditioning of yarn on 
bobbins, so extensively practised at the 
present time, is to a considerable extent 
responsible for this type of defect. The 
outer layer of yarn on a spool receives 
all the moisture applied, with the result 
that a mechanical and in some instances 
a chemical alteration takes place in the 
parts of the yarn affected, while the 
yarn under pressure nearer the center 
of the spool is not affected to the same 
The wool fibre when wet re- 
verts t) its original crimped and curly 
form, and as it curls becomes shorter in 
length and causes portions of the yarn 
to contract. Yarn below the surface of 
the spool is held tightly by the outer 
layers, hence the moisture is unable to 
penetrate equally to all portions of the 
material, while the pressure prevents the 
fibres from altering their positions. 


degree. 
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THE NATIONAL ANILINE & 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


is now producing a wide range of col- 
ors adapted for dyeing cotton in all 
stages of manufacture, including 
Indigo, Carbanthrene Olive, Alizar- 
ine, Direct, Sulphur and developed 
Colors. 


Our Technical Department and well 
equipped laboratories of our differ- 
ent branches are at the disposal of 
dyers. Our advice involves no 
obligation. | 
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The National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 


Main Sales Office 21 Burling Slip, New York 
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These conditions very often result 
during dyeing and finishing in indefin- 
able stripes being created across the 
piece of varying dark and light stripes 
of color, situated intermittently and of 
varying size. This is due to varying 
absorption of light by the portions of 
the yarn which were unevenly condi- 
tioned. The nature of this cause has 
been strikingly exhibited with regard to 
a cloth submitted for examination be- 
cause of this defect. A thread of yarn 
taken from the affected portion clearly 
showed the defect; some portions of 
the yarn being comparatively straight 
compared with the crimpiness of other 


Personnel, Purchase and 


peses* development and fostering 
has caused the failure of many worthy 
projects. Some ideas succeed because 
essentially novel and good, and are ca- 
pable of overcoming even the worst 
management and the most unscientific 
cultivation. Money, time and labor often 
have been expended endeavoring co 
force artificially some idea not funda- 
mentally sound, most of which might 
have been saved by even a casual techni- 
cal investigation. On the other hand are 
the processes which require intensive 
cultivation under the supervision of 
trained. technicians to realize their 
greatest possibilities. 

The manufacturing fiéld realizes more 
and more the necessity of scientific con- 
trol of processes, and the benefits accru- 
ing from the technical investigation of 
men, methods and machines. Possibly 
the greatest example of the proper appli- 
cation of methods has been our own 
army when considered as a whole, that 
is, from the Service of Supplies to the 
actual fighting men in the field. The 
problem presented was the most stupen- 
dous of all time, but analyzed consisted 
of the supreme factors of Personnel, 
Production and Distribution. 

Personnel, the securing and classifi- 
cation of men; fighting men; men to 
labor in the shell shop; to load the 
boats; to organize. 

Production, the making of ammuni- 
tion, or the growing of wheat. 

Distribution, the transport of men and 
supplies, and getting both to the proper 
place on time. 

The master minds of the country were 
mobilized from the business world, the 
factories, the courts and the universities. 
The technical departments of all the 
great manufacturing concerns and the 
universities proved their great utility 
time and time again, not only in the con- 
trol of factory methods but in the de- 
velopment of production methods and 
machinery which enabled us to supply 
our armies in the field with the necessary 
equipment of war. 

True it is that such mobilization was 
tardy, but when once started, in spite of 
the many inconsistencies unavoidable 
with such a huge project, it demon- 
strated beyond any question the value of 
such work. 


The Cost Factor 


The textile mill is particularly pro- 
lific of similar problems, but unlike our 
Government, each business faces a very 
definite limit; that is, to successfully 
compete, the fabricated product of a 
mill must in quality or price be the 
equivalent of similar products from 
other mills. The question of cost did 
not enter into our problem of winning 





* Butler & Hayes, 
neers, Boston, Mass. 


Inc., Industrial Engi- 
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portions. To prove the matter decis- 
ively, a similar yarn was taken, and 
some of it woven without excessive con- 
ditioning. The cloth proved quite satis- 
factory. Another portion was woven 
from: yarn which had been excessively 
conditioned, and the defect was repro- 
duced. 


It was seen from slides shown that 
the length of pick (i. e., the length of 
thread from the top to the bottom and 
back of the cone during winding) was 
an important consideration. If the 
length of the pick was equal to the 
width of the woven cloth, or to a mul- 


tiple of that width, the unevenness 
caused by excessive conditioning would 
be fairly evenly distributed; but in 
other cases there would result the de- 


fect mentioned. 


In the discussion which followed, a 
manufacturer called attention to the 
fact that the dyer and finisher, being 
the last man to handle goods, was often 
blamed for defects that were caused in 
other departments, and had to prove 
where the fault, lay. The speaker re- 
lated an instance of dyeing gabardines 
goods became stripy. The 


where the 


Value of Cooperation Between 


Manufacturer and Technical Man 
By F. Albert Hayes* 


the war, while the question of cost is 
paramount to the manufacturer. The 
war proved that by eliminating the cost 
factor, undreamed of production could 
be secured. Time was the essence of all 
contracts, and therefore cost went by 
the board. 

Maximum production and proper per- 
sonnel are inherently the same. Maxi- 
mum production can only exist under 
proper personnel, and a proper per- 
sonnel will be satisfied with nothing less 
than maximum production. The com- 
bination means reduced overhead and 
consequent decreased cost. An analysis 
of the textile mill’s problems, excepting 





the Sales, shows them to be those of 
Personnel, Purchase, Production and 
Process Control, which are roughly sub- 
divided as follows: 
PERSONNEL 
Examination 
Classification 
Adaptation 
PURCHASE 
Specifications 
Quality Test 
Adjustments 
Supervision 
PRODUCTION 
Inspection 
Recommendations 
Operation Methods 
Elimination of Waste 
Process CONTROL 
Physical 
Chemical 
Metallurgical 
Many companies maintain very com- 
plete departments in all of the above 
divisions, but by far the greater major- 
ity combine in one man or several men 


all of the above functions. The manu- 
facturer may know that a laboratory 
will be of use to him but thinks it too 
costly to maintain, appreciating the fact 
that it takes experienced men to operate 
a laboratory to advantage. Others have 
their laboratories and half do the work, 
with corresponding disadvantage to all. 
It is also an unfortunate fact that many 
factories regard the chemist as more or 
less superfluous, imposed by the owners 
and to be fought tooth and nail at every 
opportunity. It is true that this condi- 
tion may have been caused by the atti- 
tude of many chemists, but unless a 
chemist is allowed reasonable latitude in 
xX 


N 


Interior View of Modern Textile Testing Laboratory 


his work in a factory and his results ar¢ 
given a chance to be put to work, the 
laboratory had much better be abolished. 
The Personnel Factor 

The word “Personnel” brings to 
mind various things to different people 
All too often it brings to the worker 
the thought of a nosy individual who 
asks impertinent questions; while the 
harassed foreman thinks it means the 
way and manner by -which lumberjacks 
are sent to him as skilled spinners. But 
after all, the personnel system should 
not be the arbitrary classification 
scheme it too often approximates. The 
human element is susceptible to 
fixed grouping, and the really successful 
emplayer is the one who keeps the 
square pegs out of round holes. No 
system of cards and multitudinous in- 
dexes will accomplish this much desired 
end without the recognition of the really 
human personality The systematic 
analysis is not an essential,—it being 
merely a tool in the hands of the skilled 
employer to fit the proper man to the 


not 
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weaver said it must be the fault of the 
dyer because the stripes did rot run 
from end to end. As a matter of fact 
the irregularity of the twist was resp 

No doubt spinning frames had 
got into bad 


sible. 
condition Of course, 
where the twist slacker, either in 
the warp or the filling, it would take on 
the dye more quickly, and the result 
would be that there would be un 
ness. For a considerable time the dyer 
was blamed for the defect, but now the 
dyer, weaver and spinner have come to 


was 


ven- 


understand one another better, and the 
dyer is not as much blamed as he was 


Production 


proper place. There are many mills 
without cumbersome systems who ar- 
rive at the desired end by the employer's 
intimate knowledge of human nature 
and his ability to. classify his workers 
without the aid of a complicated sy 
tem. It is a fact, however, that em- 
ployes are inefficient more often becauss 
wrongly placed than because of lack of 
actual desire on their part to make good 
on their job. 
Salvaging Employes 

An official during an inspection 
of a well-known company entered th: 
shipping room just in time to hear a 
foreman bring to an emphatic conclusior 
a good and proper bawling out. Ths 
boss intimated to the delinquent shipper 
that the excresence superimposed upot1 
the upper end of his spinal column un 
doubtedly was a great burden and afflic- 
tion because of its thickness and weight 
Furthermore, the next time he balled up 
a shipment he could “beat it quick.” 
Whereupon the faulty shipper, deeming 
his inborn rights as a citizen had been 
seriously transgressed, consigned the 
foreman to a country whose climate is 
considerably hotter than ours, and al- 
lowed he’d be on his way. 

Now, the official was a wise old bird 
He did two things: first, commended 
the foreman for his anxiety to protect 
the interests of the firm, and at the 
same time dropped the suggestion that 
a little more judicious selection of words 
would have achieved the desired result 
without causing the man to throw up 
his job. Then he talked with the ex 
shipper and found that his work was 
not of interest, but that he would like 
the opportunity to become familiar with 
millwright requirements. The official 
was more than glad to transfer him to 
that department, and in the course of 
time, a very loyal millwright resulted 
This is a true instance of salvage of an 
employe. The official helped that in- 
tangible thing known as the morale of 
the employe and changed a discontented 
man about to quit into a loyal employs 
on whom profits could be realized 

The Purchase Engineer 

The past few years have seen a tre- 
mendous increase in co-operative buying 
and the development of centralized pur 
chasing agencies. In fact, a new com 
posite position has been created, that 
the Purchasing Engineer. Formerly, the 
matter of first cost was the sole criteri 
of desirability. The modern salesman 
and purchasing agent talks about price 
last and value first. 

The Purchasing Engineer is com 
posite consisting of an organizat it 
cluding men with a sane understanding 
of the requirements of a particular ir 
dustry, the technical force and facilities 
to make unbiased selection of the best 
materials and also to check the delivered 
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in nature’ . colors. 


have certain desirable features that 
cannot be duplicated. 


The unvarying quality of our wide 
and standardized range of colors— 
the immense production of our four 
big plants, each a distributing cen- 
ter, and the co-operation of our 
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HE name of “YOUNG” has been for 50 years so 
' * closely associated with the development of the 
Natural Dye Industry that it might be said it ‘is written 
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articles, together with familiarity with 
business conditions, and the market 
foresight to allow proper purchase as 
regards quantity. The Purchase Agent’s 
best friends are well tried and competent 
chemists and engineers. As a shield and 
buckler there are very few that will 
serve better. There still remain some 
salesmen’ and misguided persons who 
shy off when a chemist looms in the 
offing. True, occasionally the chemist is 
just cause for exasperation, but much 
more often the proffered article will not 
bear the searchlight of scientific inquiry. 


A proper specification is a rock of 
refuge, but many specifications have 
gone on the rocks because improperly 
prepared, carrying along with it not 
only the agent who wrote it but usually 
the more or less innocent purchase agent 
who promulgated it. Specifications 
without follow-ups are better than no 
specifications at all, but the manufac- 
turer who buys on a properly written 
guarantee of quality and then fails to 
assure that material of such quality has 
been delivered is not consistent. On the 
other hand, checking of delivered arti- 
cles may be readily overdone, and time 
and money wasted in securing unneces- 
sary analysis or inspections. 


Confidence is the basis of all business 
dealing, and fairness the firm founda- 
tion on which all successful business is 
built, and with that thought in mind 
many standard supplies can be bought 
in a routine manner without necessity 
of constant check. The most fatal mis- 


New B 


IVE new buildings have been under 
erection during the past year at the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., including a one-story dye- 
house, measuring 142x101 feet; a two- 
story wet finishing plant directly adjoin- 
ing and measuring 162x101 feet; a five- 
story dry finishing building, measuring 
140x77 feet; a small singeing and wash- 
ing building of one story, measuring 73x 
30 feet; and a water softening building 
measuring 92x42 feet and including one 
high story and basement. This is part of 
the development of the property which 
is tending to round it out and add ma- 
terially to the facilities of the company 
for turning out its product. 
Dry Finishing Building 
The dry finishing building has a 
gtanolithic floor in the basement with 
hard pine floors carried on 18-inch steel 
“I” beams above. These-floors are of 
5-inch long leaf yellow pine, grooved 
and splined, with a maple top for wear- 
ing surface. The walls of the building 
are red brick, with white pine window 
frames and sash and special roofing laid 
on plank. The contrast of the windows, 





-purchaser, 
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take that a Purchase Engineer can make 
is to fall into the error of regarding 
suppliers as a bunch. of crooks, to be 
regarded with suspicion. The experi- 
enced engineer has learned that the new 
salesman is “some” engineer on his own 
account and many times has knowledge 
that will prove of definite value to the 
Furthermore, the modern 
business is willing and anxious to sub- 
mit their products to such tests as com- 
petent engineers may designate. Their 
anxiety is to sell something which will 
be useful to the user and in operation 
will prove true economy. Such business 
once established is good business. This 
is where the Purchase Engineer comes 
in, an impersonal, disinterested adviser 
to the Purchase Agent and superin- 
tendent to help in determining facts con- 
cerning materials submitted. His right 
hand is fully cognizant of what his left 
doeth at all times, and he is there with 
both hands to help his clients in deter- 
mining actual value of offerings. 


Labor and Improved Machinery 


Just, who spends the most time in 
thinking of the labor problem is ques- 
tionable. It is uppermost in the minds 
of employer and employe. The problem 
of labor and its relation to productive 
machinery is very definite, the shorter 
hours and higher wages renders impera- 
tive that every advantage be taken of the 
most modern mechanisms, developing 
old machines to higher capacities, and 
putting former hand operations on to 
machines. This is just as needful to 


uildings at 


the worker as to the owner, as the inter- 
ests of both are eventually 
This statement is made without any d 

sire to start an argument and is made 
merely to offset the archaic idea of some 
that modern machinery 
workers’ benefit. Some textile machines 
have not been improved for years, 
they are already highly 

oped, many because no one has given th« 
matter sufficiently careful attention. 

The mere inspection of machines and 
buildings by competent engineers is of 
distinct value. By such work the keep- 
ing of machines up to 100 per cent. is 
more nearly approached. In one mill a 
small gear was stripped and replaced by 
a spare, but no order was placed for a 
further supply. A few months later the 
gear stripped again and, because trans- 
portation was tied up by snow, several 
weeks ensued before the machine was 
again started. Proper technical super- 
vision would have done two things, first, 
get another gear started at the time of 
the first break, and then considered the 
advisability of re-designing the machine 
to prevent such constant breakage. The 
time-worn adage that a stitch in time 
saves nine is trite but true, and it often 
takes considerable acumen and engineer- 
ing experience to know when the first 
stitch is necessary. 

Consultant Must Be Sympathetic 


Industrial development and control 
work must be sympathetic and cannot 
ignore the personal element. Many engi- 
neers and chemists have found it very 


Lorraine M 


identical 


is not to the 
some 


because devel 


Add Facilities for Dyeing and Finish- 
ing — Water Softening Building 


which are white, with the red of the 
brick walls makes a very pleasing pic- 
ture. The construction throughout is 
the familiar mill type with wooden 
columns. 

The dyehouse and wet finishing 
building, also of brick and mill con- 
struction, has the first floor laid in 
paving brick on a concrete base and 
thoroughly grouted in. This takes care 
of the large quantities of water used in 
these processes. The second floor is of 
hard pine plank laid on wooden beams, 
and maple top béing as usual laid 
diagonally. Because of the excess mois- 
ture always present in this building, all 
the exposed planks, beams and columns 
are kyanized thoroughly to prevent rot. 

The singeing and washing building, 
also of brick with wooden columns and 
roof, has a granolithic floor on concrete 
base laid directly on the ground. Win- 
dow sills and trim for all the buildings 
are of artificial stone, known as granite 


composite, and made up of Tuckahoe 
marble mixed with chips of black marble 
or slag. 


Power for Finishing 


All of these buildings are fitted with 
automatic sprinklers for fire protection. 
To supply direct current power to 
motors in the two finishing buildings, 
a motor generator set has been installed, 
on the second floor of the wet finishing 
building, consisting of a 40-kilowatt 
direct current generator furnishing cur- 
rent at 110 volts and belted to a 75-HP. 
alternating current motor. 

Elevator service for these buildings 
includes two elevators in the finishing 
building with a lift of 47 feet each, and 
one in the dyehouse with a lift of 16 
feet. In each case the elevator shaft 
measures 10 feet x 10 feet 4 inches. All 


three elevators are operated by motors 
located at the top of the shaft, using 
phase, 


550-volt current, 3 60 cycles. 





New Mills for Dyeing and Finishing at Lorraine Mfg. Co., Pawtucket, R. L. 
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rough sledding because they antagon 
ized the people with whom they had 
work. It is true usually that the inexpe 
rienced engineer or chemist is liable 
be crude and have little reg ird for the 
experience of the men who have s 
their entire lifetime at the Tl 
are many incidents that rT 
neers look back on and wonder how 
they escaped immediate 
when some of their suggest 
made. There is little if anything mort 
self-sufficient than the averag 
graduate; his technical knowledge m 
be and usually is good, but the techniqu 


of approach to the practical 


often unnecessarily brutal. I 








and intent are good, but instead 
operation the fledgling wants d ‘ 
tion. The method causes 5 
hostility and failure is the only s 
result. 

There are many things in many 
ufacturing lines which the techni 
will never know without going through 
the same years of experience He 
ever, there are also facts which the u 
trained man does not have which 1 
allow far more rapid development 
processes than he would be capable 


The function of the technical man is 
put tools into the hands of th 
ern manufacturer enabling th« 
est production of the desired qi 


Theoretical training tempered 





; : ‘7 ; 
tical experience enables the i 
consultant to bring success t I 
he tackles 


x, Co. 


The requirement for the elevators is 
that the hoisting speed must be 70 feet 
per minute with a 4,000-Ib. load in addi- 
tion to the weight of the car. The cars 
consist of wooden platform carried on 
a steel frame cage. 

Water Softening Building 

The water-softening building is of 
brick and wood, with reinforced con- 
crete floor, foundation walls and base- 
ment floor. The main floor is on the 
beam and girder principle. The 
ment itself over its entire area consists 
of a reservoir for water with a capacity 
of about 240,000 gallons. The founda- 
tion under the entire structure is a 
massive reinforced concrete slab 15 
inches thick and projecting 18 inches 
all around the sides. 

The building measures 90x40 feet 
inside the walls, the main story being 
18 feet high from the top of the floor 
to the underside of the roof beams, 
while the basement has a clear depth of 
9 feet 6 inches between floor and ceil- 
ing. The main floor is 6 inches thick and 
the solid concrete slab is finished with a 
granolithic top 


base- 
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No More Wood! 


HEU. S. Forest Service is worried 

about our wood supply. They say 
that if we are not more careful, the 
school-boys of today will live to see 
the end of our lumber. 

Just imagine existing without wood! 
It is so much a part of our daily life 
that we can't realize that in a few years 
more our wood may be very scarce 
and very expensive. 

What a fearful condition of life a 
lumber famine would mean! Present 
living costs would be nowhere in com- 
parison. No more cheap houses, no 
furniture to put in those we had, no 
cheap newspapers (did you know that 
paper is made from wood? ), no packing 
boxes to carry our necessaries, no wood 
for the millions of railroad ties, telegraph 
or telephone poles. Coal and every- 
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ll of calling in- 
exhaustible 
are being ra- 
pidly exhaust- 
ed, or in cer- 
tain regions 
have actually 
disappeared.. 
‘We are con- 
suming our 
forests three 
© Underwood @ Underwiod times faster 
than they are being reproduced. 
|| Some of the richest timber lands of 
| this continent have already been des- 
} 









troyed, and not replaced, and other 
vast areas are on the verge of destruc- 
tion . . . Shall we continue the waste 
and destruction of our natural re- | 
sources, or shall we conserve them? | 

| There is no other question of equal 

|| gravity now before the Nation . . 

l Unless we solve that problem it will 





A timely talk of interest 
to all users off structural wood 


resources that are so necessary to 
national prosperity, and even safety, — 
because they may be employed without 
costly preparations by anyone under 
any Condition. Carbosota Creosote 
Oil is the salvation of the lumber in- 
dustry. It can be obtained and prop- 
erly used by every consumer of wood. 

Every lumber distributor, each con- 
‘sumer of structural wood, the archi- 
tect and the engineer, are in duty bound 
to employ and urge the use of every 
available and practical means of fight- 
ing wood decay, not only because of 
the self-interest in the resulting profit, 
but also because of the difectly bene- 
ficial influence upon the com 


Treating \Poles 


The average life o 
poles is betwe. 
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changes in design and proper treatment 
with Carbosota. Surveys by our experts 
may be arranged for where necessary. 


Saving Mill Roof Decks 


There are few industries where 
greater need exists for creosoted wood 
than in paper and textile mills. High 
humidity in machine rooms and weave 
sheds causes rapid decay of root boards 
and timbers. The Open. Tank 
process comprising hot and cold treat- 
ment in Carbosota Creosote Oil will 
double the life of lumber subject to 
such severe conditions. 


Farmers Need It 


|| avail us little to solve all others . . . dependin 
thing that needs coal would be dearer, || To solve it, the whole Nation must Saal 
|| undertake the task through thei ae 
because our mines are tremendous || ##dertake ae Sash trong Getr ergan- one hundr ; 
users of wood, for many purposes. ovine at cscs si 
Isn’ tit time to“‘think ahead’ ’a little? —Theodore Roosevelt. an& one-h 


A Good Beginning 


Suppose for instance, we double the 
Ife of ourlumber. That would at 
once cut the cpst almost in half, as 
well as save wood. Isn’t that a pretty 
good beginning? 

The Forest Service endorses Coal 
Tar Crevsote Oil as the best means 


preservative for over fifty years. 
not an experiment or fad. There is no 
authentic record of the failure of creo- 


It is 


sote, properly applied, to protect 
wood from decay. First used in 
Europe, the recognition of its value i 
America is indicated by the fact th 
the railroads, whoin 1915 used ove 


con 
consi 
such as 
evident 


these cedar 
years (whj 









Timber structures are economical when 


for preserving wood from decay, and 

more than 100,000,000 gallons are 

used each year jn the United States. 
> Coal-Tar C 















37,000,000 yreasoted ties 
creased their 
of the supply 


protected from decay. 







This full page advertisement on wood 
preservation appears in the Saturday 
Evening Post of March 27th. It is in- 
tended to further the economical use of 
timber by equalizing the natural and 
mechanical life through creosoting. 


It is imperative that all building and 
manufacturing interests cooperate to pre- 
vent the grave national danger of a lum- 
ber famine by practicing conservation 
in consumption—.e., treatment with Car- 
bosota Creosote Oil. 


Our experts will advise the most prac- 
tical treatment. Their services may be 
obtained without charge by addressing 
the nearest office. 


Permanent pores plant built by large paper mill for creosoting 
boards and miscellaneous lumber. (a) Tank for hot treatment 
Tank for cold treatment (c) Tank for catching drippings. 























c ed by non-pressure 
In regions of moist, warm 

some species may start to decay before it can 
Exception should be made in such cases and 


be air-dry. 










air-dried. 
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The walls are built of hard red brick, 
sand struck, with one header course to 
every six stretcher courses. Window 
sills are made of artificial stone, while 
the tops of windows and door openings 
are arched. The roof beams, 10 inches 
deep, are carried by the outer walls 
and a line of hard pine columns 8 inches 
in diameter and placed 10 feet apart, 
down the center of the building. The 
roof plank, which is tongue and groove, 
is covered in the usual-way with sheath- 


Development of Dyeing and_ Printing 


Interesting Ancient 


Marked Change Wrought by Organic Dyes 


By Dr. E. 


(Concluded from Feb. 28 issue.) 

In this way the various dyestuffs as 
produced leave their chemical classes 
and re-classify themselves according to 
their uses and methods of application. 
On woolen goods, for example, if we 
dye the loose wool we require dyes that 
will be able to stand fulling and carbon- 
izing; when we dye slubbing we must 
add the qualities of easy leveling and 
solubility; yarns also require these same 
qualities, but when we dye piece goods 
we need especially to look for fastness 
to light and level dyeing. Often piece 
goods contain silk or cotton effect 
threads and call for dyes that will leave 
these unstained. The development of 
such dyes in fact gave rise to the pro- 
duction of fabrics where they could be 
used. Every new class of dyes makes 
in this way further opportunities for 
the textile manufacturer. 

The primitive dye methods colored 
not only the woven fabric but the yarn 
and the loose fibers as well. Further 
developments in the mechanical aids to 
the art have been made possible by the 
introduction of new classes of dyes, and 
conversely mechanical aids have led to 
the further use and development of 
classes of dyes. 


Machinery’s Important Part 

At the present time the textile fibers 
may be dyed at practically any stage in 
their manufacture. Dyeing machinery 
plays a part that must not be overlooked, 
yet it is such a lengthy subject that it 
would not be possible to do more than 
touch upon it at this time. Machines 
which circulate the dye liquors through 
the closely packed goods have made nec- 
essary a high degree of solubility in the 
dyestuffs. The mutual perfection of ma- 
chine and dye together have made it pos- 
sible to dye tightly wound cops, spools 
and bobbins, and even a beamed warp 
with perfect uniformity and without 
tangling or disturbing the lay of the 
threads. Every improvement in the me- 
chanical aids thus opens a new field for 
the dye and benefits all concerned. 

The same is true of printing, which 
always advances with the development 
of new classes of dyestuffs which 
make possible new styles and combina- 
tions, always in the direction of greater 
beauty and fastness. 

Color lakes derived from dyestuffs 
also follow closely the progress of the 
dye industry and are reflected in our 
paints, lithographic inks and fresco 
colors. The paper trade, which once re- 
garded dyes only for their color, how- 
ever transient it might be, are now bring- 
ing their products up to the highest 
standards of fastness as rapidly/as the 
development of the dyestuff industry will 
permit them. 


‘technical application. 
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ing paper and three-ply tarred felt with 
pitch interlining and an upper layer of 
slag. 

The water-softening equipment is to 
be installed by the Permutit Company, 
440 Fourth Ave., New York, and the | 
building is designed for double the| 
initial equipment to be put in; additional 
apparatus will be installed as the busi- 
ness requires it. Charles T. Main, 201 
Devonshire Street, Boston, is the archi- 
tect-engineer for all these new build- 
ings. 





Dyes and Methods; 


W. Pierce 


The scientific development of dye- 
stuffs was allied from the first with a 





technical laboratory where operations, 
as carried on in practice, could be re- 
peated on a smaller scale. In this way 
all the possibilities of a new dye might 
be investigated and the producer of it 
would be in a better position to give 
advice in case of any irregularities. As 
all the shortcomings of dyestuffs are not 
due to the dyes themselves, but very 
often to the material, its mode of prepa- 
ration or the application of the color, it 
required also that the technical service 
should be thoroughly posted on all the 
various operations which might have an 
influence on the result. The technical | 
service is in no way a substitute for the 
practical dyer or printer. Both of these 
positions call for the highest degree of 
skill and technical knowledge on the 
part of the men filling them, and the 
state of the art is such that none can 
afford to stand still and rest. Progress 
is constant, and the practical user of 
dyes can only keep in touch with the 
advances through the work of the tech- 
nical laboratories connected with the 
dye manufacturers. i 


At present American dye makers are 
contented to produce only such dyes as 
have been given the test of utility and | 
commercial stability, but the time will 
soon come when research in this coun- 
try will develop not only new dyes but 
classes previously unknown. The expe- 
rience of foreign dye works was that 
not more than one or two per cent. of 
the total number of new dyestuffs dis- 
covered in the research laboratories 
ever became commercial products. 











The Test of Successful Application 


The control in this case rests with the 
A new dye must | 
be investigated for its utility, and unless | 
it is superior in some ways to its prede- 
cessors it is not considered advisable to | 
introduce it. By practical application 
alone we can learn whether it is bright- 
er, faster or more economical than what 
we already have. It may be that an en- | 
tirely new field of usefulness can be de- | 
veloped by adapting a new dyeing proc- | 
ess, which must be invented by the tech- 
nical department to suit the dye. After | 
a new product has the approval of the | 
technical branch it finds its way on the 
market through circulars describing its 
properties and methods of application. 
At this time even a skilled dyer may 
hesitate to introduce a radically new 
dyeing method and the technical service 
is ready to cooperate with him and show 
him how to use the new product. Such 
service is of inestimable value to the 
consumer as well as the dye manufac-! 
turer. 
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00 in Cash 


for the 
est Articles! 
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Subject: The importance of ‘‘Cleaning 
As An Essential Manufacturing Oper- 
ation’’. What is your opinion? Open 
to all. Write for full details. 


Closes April 19th 


The pace of modern textile 
manufacture is such that clean- 
ing operations must keep up 
with other steps, or production 
will be retarded. 


The cleaning of cotton and woolen 
goods is a recognized essential operation 
—as vital to the finished product as 
bleaching or dyeing or any other step. 


It is logical that the acceptance of this truth 
forced the development of a science of clean- 
ing. The Oakley Chemical Company was a 
pioneer and for eleven years has been the leading 
exponent of the science of industrial cleaning. 
It has demonstrated that by the application of 
scientific and tested methods and materials for 
cleaning, production is increased—quality of 
the work improved—time saved—and costs 
reduced. 


An industrial cleaning problem must be ap- 
proached from the correct technical viewpoint- 
investigated as to what happens before and 
after the work is cleaned—how it is cleaned— 
and how any change would involve each step. 


Oakite Service has succeeded because it is based upon- 
and has put into execution—these fundamental prin- 
ciples. 7 


If you have a cleaning problem—ask us. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


OAKLEY, CHEMICAL CO. 


42 THAMES STREET~- NEW YORK 
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L. B. HOLLIDAY & CO., Ltd. 


HUDDERSFIELD, ENGLAND 


MANUFACTURERS OF COAL TAR DYESTUFFS 


Hydranthrene (Vat Colors) 
Anthracene Blue Paste and Powder Methyl! Violet Auramine & Methylene Blue 


SULPHUR COLORS ACID COLORS DIRECT COLORS 
BASIC COLORS CHROME COLORS 


Samples and Quotations on Application to 
United States Representative: L. B. Holliday & Co., Inc., 113 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ANILINE DYES and CHEMICALS Inc. 


CEDAR AND WASHINGTON STREETS, NEW YORK 
P. O. Box 994, City Hall Station 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. COLUMBUS, GA. 


Domestic and Imported Colors 








Midland Vat Blue R 


Midland Vat Blue 5B 


Faster, Brighter, Stronger and Cheaper than 
INDIGO 








YALA 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Figuring Costs in a Woolen Mill 
Technical Editor: 

Could you give an idea of how to figure 
the costs for a 7 set woolen mill on tweeds, 
homespuns, etc.? The yarns are 1% run to 
3 run. How would you figure each individ- 
ual department, say. picking, carding, spin- 
ning, spooling, winding, dressing, drawing, 
weaving, finishing, dyeing, shipping and 
overhead expenses? Our cuts finish 50 yards 
long and are woven 60 yards, in other words 
hold their length. (3790) 


It is impossible to give the enquirer 
in a short reply the principles of cost 
control, but if he will refer to the issue 
of TextiLe Wortp for February 28, 1920, 
he will find in Question and Answer 
3740 an approved form of cost calcula- 
tion. The form illustrated in that issue 
was designed for the operations com- 
mencing with the preparatory depart- 
ment for weaving. The cost calcula- 
tions for spinning and weaving should 
always be kept separate because in one 
fabric usually several batches and sizes 
of yarn are used. A spinning calcula- 
tion should be developed in a similar 
manner, the difference being that on 
this calculation the items of selling, 
burden, freight, insurance, boxing, pack- 
ing, discount and selling commission are 
not added because such cost items are 
figured only for the finished fabric. 


The spinning calculation is generally 
divided into the following sections: 
dyeing, carding (which includes picking) 
and spinning. 


Burden for each department should be 
figured separately. This includes all 
non-productive labor, cost of power, rent, 
insurance, depreciation and other items 
distinctly connected with the manage- 
ment of the department. The most ap- 
proved form of burden distribution in 


a textile plant is based on productive 
labor. 


Example: If the productive labor of 
a department is $5,000 for a period, and 
the non-productive labor, expenses, etc., 
making up the departmental burden is 
$2,500, the burden factor for this de- 
partment will be 50 per cent., based on 
productive labor. 


Therefore, if in the cost calculation 
the productive labor of that department 
for a unit of product is 38 cents, the 
departmental burden for that product 
will be 19 cents. 


Modern cost control provides a set of 
control accounts which assist in the 
proper determination of the depart- 
mental burden and prevents the possi- 
bility of a plant accumulating manufac- 
turing burden that has not been dis- 
tributed over the product. Principles of 
these control accounts cannot be given 
in short articles but they may be ob- 


tained from books referring to this 
subject. 
Waste in Worsted Drawing 
Technical Editor: 

Before I came here the mill had used 


nothing but kerosene emulsion in 
drawing. 


worsted 
I tried an emulsion made with 5 
gallons of olive oil, 1 quart of ammonia and 
about 50 gallons of water. Could you give 
me some good recipe for making emulsion 
to use in the drawing department? 

We are working on low grade stock, and 
the drawing which is on the Bradford sys- 
tem gives me a lot of trouble by the sliver 
going around the leather roll. In the spin- 
ning department the condition is still worse. 


Under this head we undertake to answer, free of charge, to the best of our ability. 
questions pertaining to textile matters received from any regular subscriber to the TEX- 


TILE WORLD JOURNAL. 


Inquirers should give the fullest information and data pos- 
sible. In the case of damage to material, a sample should be sent. 


In this way answers 


can be given which will be of immediate technical value to the correspondent and to 


others in the same line. 


Inquiries pertaining to textile processes, machinery improve- 


ments, methods of management, the markets, etc., are especially invited as well as any 
legitimate discussion on the views expressed. All inquiries must be accompanied by the 
name of the person inquiring, not for publication, but as an evidence of good faith. 

If the question is not of general interest to textile readers and involves expensive 
investigation, a charge covering the cost may be made, of which the inquirer will be 
advised before any expense is incurred.—EDITOR. 





The yarn is a very hard feeling stock, and 
is a very short staple. Normally I have 
about 5 per’ cent. of waste, and on very 
dry days 8 to 11 per cent. of waste. With 
kerosene emulsion it made as much as 15 
per cent. of waste under some of the best 
conditions. (3787) 

A good emulsion for worsted draw- 

ing is made of 
80 gals. water 
20 gals. olive oil 
6 ozs. borax 

Boil all together and stir well before 
using. 

This is to be used back of the first 
gill box in drawing. It is an advantage 
also to put a little water back of the 2- 
spindle gill box. Short, low grade stock 
needs more twist in drawing than high 
grade stock. 

If the drawing boxes are suitable, the 
placing of an iron rod in front of the 
bottom compression roller (a rod sim- 
ilar to the one on a 2-spindle gill box), 
and setting it so that the slubbing will 
rub on the compression roller and pass 
under the rod, will generally stop roller 
lapping. 

A worsted superintendent replies as 
follows: The trouble apparently is not 
in the drawing, for according to the 
question the stock sticks in the spinning 
as well as in the drawing, which shows 
that it is not scoured properly. If dirt 
and grease are left in the wool they will 
work out on the drawing and spinning 
rollers, and the stock will stick regard- 
less of how much oil is put on it. With 
good scouring and the emulsion he is 
using, the enquirer should not experi- 
ence such troubles as he is having. 


Reason for Direction of Twist 
Technical Editor: 

Will you kindly through the 
Journal why some manufacturers use right 
twist in making thread? (3744) 

The effect of twist is primarily to give 
to the collection of fibres a certain 
strength and elasticity, and secondly to 
get a desired appearance or luster. The 
first is obtained by the number of turns 
to which the fibres are subjected. The 
second is derived from the number of 
turns and the direction in which they 
are inserted. 

In a collection of fibres of uniform 
diameter and quantity, that is, of sim- 
ilar counts, the direction of twist will 
not, in the first twisting, (single yarn), 
affect the appearance, the luster, the 
strength, or the elasticity, so long as the 
number of convolutions remains the 
same. If two similar collections of 
fibres of uniform diameter and convo- 
lutions, but twisted in opposite direc- 
tions, are placed side by side, there may 
be a perceptable difference in the ap- 
pearance, but this is due to the different 
angles of refraction, which are made 
noticeable by juxtaposition. 

When filling yarns in a woven cloth 
are spun in a direction opposite to that 
of the warp, the filling will stand clear, 
the interlacing will be more apparent, 
and the design will be more distinct. 

The effect of direction of twist is 


answer 


more evident in doubled or ply threads. 
If the single yarn is spun clockwise, 
the natural direction of the ply thread 
twist will be anti-clockwise. Without 
mechanical intervention, two single 
strands will tend to twist around each 
other in a direction contrary to the first 
inserted twist. If this twist is contin- 
ued until the two strands are incorpo- 
rated, the resulting two-fold yarn will 
be a perfectly laid thread. To make this 
clear, a single yarn spun clockwise will 
make the most perfect two-fold if re- 
twisted anti-clockwise, and vice versa 
In appearance, presuming always that 
the fibres, diameters and number of 
turns remain the same, neither of them 
can be discriminated if kept apart. If 
they are placed together (mixed) the 
difference is apparent at once, due 1 
the varying angles of refraction. 


Ply yarns twisted in a direction con- 
trary to the previous twist results in a 
softer feeling and more pliable thread; 


I bedded or 


from a cet 


the single ends aré 
incorporated. This 
tain amount of untwisting 
in the individual 
retwisting. 


etter em 
arises 
iking pla 


1 


during the 


strands 


retwisted, after 
he same direction as th 
original twist, the resulting thread wi 
be harsh and wiry. This is due to the 
opposite twisting effect of the first in 
stance. In this case twist is added to 
the original strands; they are tightened 
on themselves and on each other, do n 


“hed” so 


If the strands ar 
doubling, in t 


readily, and the result is 
clearly defined spiral. 


A manufacturer may change the di- 
rection of twist to obtain a certain ap- 
pearance, a desired lay of the thread, 
and in multiple ply yarns, strength. In- 
cidentally it can be done to reduce cost 


In single yarns, all other factors being 
equal, direction of twist will not affect 
strength or cost. In ply yarns (6-12-15 
ply cabled, etc.,) the diversity of meth- 
ods of twisting is so intricate that every 
attribute of the finished product may be 
affected 


The above are the basic principles on 


which all yarns or threads should be 
produced. The large English manufac- 
turers of sewing threads, cables and 


crochet yarn, who have been established 


for generations, still consider it neces 
sary to conduct experiments on the effect 


of direction and amount of twist. Fab- 
ric manufacturers also, perhaps to a 
lesser d gree, foll the same c Ss 

Why a manutacture 1 c Alt 
direction of twist is difficult to de ‘ 
except on th eneral y] 





Curl in Flat Goods 


Technical E 


We are using a number of cir« 
chines on which we manufacture worsted 
half-wool and mercerized cotton loth for 





the making of bathing suits, and w 
considerable 
and sewing room be 
these goods We 


them into a live steam 


having trouble in our cutting 
ause of the curling of 
finish them by 


outfit, 


putting 
leaving the 


pieces in for about ninety minutes We 


write to you to ask if you would have some 
of your folks who are versed in matters of 
this kind with that 
would serve to eliminate some of the trou- 
ble we are 


favor us information 


encountering (3789) 


Edward Noon & Son, manufacturers 
of bathing and athletic suits, at 4017 
Germantown avenue, Philadelphia, get 
very satisfactory results finishing their 
worsted and mercerized bathing suits or 
a Curtis & Marble mangle in conjunc- 
tion with a turning pipe and spreader 
from the Grand Rapid Textile Machin- 
ery Co. They use a jet of live steam 
through the turning pipe, and finishing 
between the hot rollers have no trouble 
With anyone desiring further details 
they will be glad to go into the matter 
more in detail. 


Testing Hypochlorite Bleaching 
Solutions 
Technical Editor: 

In the Questions and Answers D 
partment of the February 28 issue 
TEXTILE Wor_pD, you 
testi hypochlorite b s 





by making a titration 


of soda. There is a 











believe is simpler for the bleacher w 
has no knowledge of the use of bur 
etc., as it requires only a graduate 
~vlinder and a lite F | l ] ] 


reagent in h 
one-half liter 
chlorite 
100 cc. grad 
the blue solutio 


1 
in not over 5 cc. at a tin ntil ti 





color has disappeared and tl 
only an amber colored 
Every 5 cc. of the blu lutior 
equals one-i h 
liter, hence if the 
der was 40 Chics 
tion was required, or 1 (rams 
liter. If the 
2 grams t 





reaqall n tne 


30 ¢ of the blue 





gallon will 

grains per 

We can furnish the blue reagent 
two-ounce bottles, one of which is 
ficient for a year or more supply. While 
perhaps not as accurate as a quantitative 
analysis, the method is sufficiently 

rate for comparative leach 
work, and its simplicity commend 
any workman « irdinary intellige 

SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., I 

ct ae \ 

Fabric Silk Ladies’ Hosiery 
Technical Editor 
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Full Line, Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic and Sulphur 


THE QUAKER CITY CORPORATION - PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Branches: New York and Atlanta 
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ESSEX DIRECT YELLOW CF 


Fast to Chlorine, Acid, Alkali and Light 








A bright greenish shade of Direct Yellow 






Leaves silk and wool clean when dyed on union goods 






Product Samples and Dyeings on Request 
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Manufacturers of Aniline Colors 





88 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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NEW MACHINERY 


A NEW SOAP 
Produced by Cold Method with Cocoa- 
nut Oil as an Ingredient 


The importance of the right kind of 
soap in the various processes of wool 
and worsted manufacture is thoroughly 
appreciated by all practical men. At- 
tempts are continually being made by 
the various soap manufacturers to im- 
prove their products, either by produc- 
ing purer combinations, newer combina- 
tions of the various fatty matters in- 
-volved, or by the addition of substances 
supposed to give additional, harmless, 
detergent properties. In the Roco soap 
produced by the B. V. F. Manufactur- 
ing Co., 50 High St, Boston, a new 
and very effective combination is claimed 
which in the process of wool scouring, 
produces a loftier and whiter wool with 
the saving of at least 5 per cent on 
amount of wool used. 

In scouring wool it is very essential 
not to collapse the fibre and thereby 
drain it of its natural fats from the 
inner canal, which is a prevailing con- 
dition sometimes evident in scouring 
processes; but has never been shown 
after the Roco process, one of the 
reasons being that less alkali is used in 
scouring. Another feature is that Roco 
is absolutely soluble and it is nothing but 
pure soap and rinses very freely in the 
rinsing bowls. 


Unusual Fatty Matter Used 


The Roco soap is the invention of 
Louis Verlin of the tompany, who is a 
practical wool scourer as well as chemist, 
and is based upon an unusual combina- 
tion of fatty matters which prior to 
their being converted into soap are 
treated with an oxidizing agent, like bi- 
chromate of potash, which not only 
breaches the material but removes all 
unsaponifiable matters and other ele- 
ments which would otherwise prevent 
the formation of a perfect soap. The 
fatty matter used in a combination of 
red oil, cocoanut oil and palm oil. 

The use of cocoanut oil in a textile 
soap is very unusual, but this peculiar 
fatty matter has several special proper- 
ties. A cocoanut oil soap is the only 
one that will lather in any water con- 
taining common salt and similar ma- 
terials. This peculiar property is 
evidently utilized in the Roco soap, for 
its manufacturers claim that it cannot 
be decomposed under any normal con- 
ditions obtaining in wool scouring or 
piece fulling. 


Possesses Original Glycerine 

Another characteristic of this soap is 
that it possesses the original glycerine 
of the fatty matters used. In the usual 
process of soap making the glycerine 
is removed by the salting out process 
and recovered and sold for other pur- 
poses. The Roco soap is produced by 
what is known as the cold method, the 
resultant product being a combination 
of soap with the original glycerine ele- 
ments. By reason of this peculiar char- 
acter it is claimed that the soap has 
wonderful rinsing qualities, 

The efficient treatment of raw wool 
preparatory to manufacturing processes 
should be accomplished with a keen 
consciousness of the ultimate results, the 
more important objects being to cleanse 
the wool of all dirt and grease and leave 
it in its natural, lofty, white condition. 
If the agent used in the scouring pro- 
cesses is more efficient in the saving of 
wool fibres, the value of the agent is 
greatly increased. It is concerning these 
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AND PROCESSES 


vital points that Roco soap is of ex- 
ceeding interest to wool brokers and 
manufacturers using wool. It is further 
claimed that from 20 to 25 per cent 


less alkali is used in scouring with this 
soap. 


That insufficient attention has been paid 
to the production of soaps intended es- 
pecially for wool scouring is the general 
claim of the Roco people and this soap 
is produced by special process and on 
new lines for this operation. The soap 
itself is a light brown odorless body, 
about the consistency of hard butter 
and very easily soluble. It is entirely 
free from fillers of all kinds and exactly 
neutral. Its three main features, that 
of prior treatment to saponification, 
the presence of cocoanut oil in exact 
combination with the alkali used, and 
some 4 to 5 per cent of available 
glycerine are well calculated to produce 
a valuable product for use in the wool 
scouring industry. 


BEARING FOR JIG ROLLS 





Prevents Heavy Wear, with Resulting 
Creases in Goods 


The illustration shows a bearing for 
the immersion rollers of dye jigs, brought 
out by E. Farrell, Clowes-Street En- 
gineering Works, Salford, Manchester, 
England. It is claimed to prevent heavy 
wear which causes rollers to get out 
of correct alignment with resulting 
creases in the cloth. 


The construction will be understood 
from the illustration, which is a sec- 
tional view of the new bearing in posi- 
tion. At the points where the roller re- 
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Bearing for Immersion Rolls of Dye Jigs 
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quires to be supported, screw-threaded 
holes are formed in the vat sides A. 
Screwing into each hole (the threads 
being of fine pitch) is a hardened steel 
bush B, made long enough to accom- 
modate locking nuts C and D on the 
inside and outside of the vat respec- 
tively. The purpose of the nuts C and 
D is to lock the bush B securely in 
position after adjustment, and also to 
help to seal the hole in the vat side. 
The end of the bush B inside the dye 
vat is formed with a conical recess 
slightly concave. Each end of the jig 
roller is fitted as usual with an end 
flange H, into which is screwed a hard- 
ened steel cap J, the end of which is 
formed with a semi-spherical recess K. 
Between each end cap J and its comple- 
mental bush B is a hardened steel ball 
F, which fits into the recesses K and E. 

The balls F are introduced prior to 
adjusting the bushes finally, these being 
provided with a slot L by which they 
can be turned from outside the vat. 
After the balls are put in position the 
bushes B are turned inwards until the 
balls F are lightly held between the 
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bushes B and the caps J, after which 
the nuts C and D are tightened up to 
hold the bushes against accidental dis- 
turbance. With the roller thus mounted 
between balls, it is held centrally and 
in correct alignment. Moreover, it is 
adapted to rotate very freely, and to offer 
very little resistance to the pull of the 
cloth, because only a comparatively 
small. surface of the balls is in contact 
with the caps and bushes. Further, by 
each bush being adjustable, the wear 
on one bearing can be taken up inde- 
pendently of that of the other bearing. 

The most important advantage, how- 
ever, is that the roller is held in correct 
alignment, no matter how the balls may 
be worn, which prevents the cloth from 
running out of the straight and becom- 
ing creased and. unevenly dyed. A fur- 
ther advantage is that the parts sub- 
ject to wear are easily renewable, and 
that the working life of the roller is 
greatly prolonged. There is also less 


damage to cloth. While the bearing was 
originally designed for the bottom roll- 
lers of dye jigs, it is claimed that it 
can be used with equal advantage for 
the rollers of open soapers, caustic im- 
pregnating machines, calenders, etc. 





Business News 


New Representatives Appointed 
The American Steam Conveyor Cor- 


poration, Chicago, announces the ap- 
pointment of the Kon-Wald Engineer- 
ing Company, Mutual Life Building, 
Buffalo, New York, as their representa- 
tives in Buffalo and western New York. 
F. A. Konzelman, manager of this 
company, is well known in the engineer- 
ing circles in that vicinity. 

The Brooks-Fisher Company, Candler 
Building, Atlanta, Georgia, has been 
appointed southeastern representatives 
of the American Steara Conveyor Cor- 
poration. 

The Brooks-Fisher Company is a 
comparatively new concern, having been 
organized early last summer to carry 
on a business of manufacturers, agents 
and contractors. J. M. Fisher was for 
fifteen years in the Erection Depart- 
ment of the Babcock & Wilcox Com- 
pany, the last six of which as district 
superintendent fcr the Atlanta terri- 
tory. 

E. A. Brooks, the other member of 
the firm, was, up to the time of the or- 
ganization of the concern, assistant 
sales manager for the Atlanta office of 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company. He 
is a graduate of Georgia Technical Col- 
lege and an associate member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers and has had considerable experi- 
ence both in the operating and the sales 
end of the boiler business. 





Machine Co. Buys Foundry 

The Bahan Textile Machinery Co., 
manufacturers of cotton machinery at- 
tachments, Union, S. C., has purchased 
the Union Iron Foundry and will take 
possession of the latter on April 1, 
after which it plans to materially in- 
crease its scope and production. 





Consulting Textile Expert 

William Krueger has opened offices 
at 1801 E. Tioga street, Philadelphia, as 
a consulting textile expert, specializing 
on finishing and carbonizing problems. 
Mr. Krueger has had many years ex- 
perience in this line. Following fifteen 
years’ experience in the mills abroad, 
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he was for eleven years in charge of 
wet finishing at the Botany Worsted 
Mills; for three years boss finisher in 
charge of both wet and dry finishing at 
M. T. Stevens & Sons Co.; he was also 
superintendent of finishing for over a 
year for the Louis Walther Mfg. Co., 
Philadelphia. He is familiar with all 
classes of woolen and worsted goods, 
and also jersey cloth and knitted fabrics 
for overcoatings, etc 


Moves Charlotte Office 

E. S. Draper, landscape architect and 
city planner, with offices in Charlotte, 
N. C., and New York City, has re 
moved his Charlotte offices and draft- 
ing rooms to larger quarters at 1i East 
5th St., opposite rear of City Hall. The 
organization will occupy the entire sec- 
ond floor of a building remodeled to 
suit their particular requirements 
This change will enable them to serve 
their clients with better facilities, and 
gives opportunity for further 
sion. 


expan- 


Business Literature 





HicH EFFiclency CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS; 
De Laval Steam Turbine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 

In this pamphlet the De Laval Steam 
Turbine Company describe official tests 
made by the city of Minneapolis upon 
a 20-inch De Laval contrifugal pump 
driven by an induction motor, and 
similar tests made by the city of St. 
Paul upon two 12-inch De Laval cen- 
trifugal pumps driven by synchronous 
motors. The Minneapolis pump, which 
discharged 30,000,000 gallons per day 
against a head of 251.56 feet, showed a 
combined efficiency of motor and pump 
of approximately 8214 per cent, and a 
pump efficiency of 86 per cent. The 
smaller St. Paul units, pumping against 
heads up to 185 feet, showed over-al! 
efficiencies, including pump and motor, 
of 78 and 78.4 per cent, respectively, and 
pump efficiencies of 81.8 and 82.2 per 
cent. These performances, together 
with favorable contracts for electric 
power, have resulted in remarkably low 
costs for pumping water in each in- 
stance. This publication should be of 
interest to all who are concerned with 
the handling of water by electric power. 





GRAPHIC INSTRUMENTS IN THE FIELD OF 
TRANSPORTATION; The Esterline Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

The purpose in printing this pamphlet 
is the definite one of showing the uses 
of Esterline graphic instruments under 
conditions which demand a_ rugged 
device that does not need expert care. 
A good many people think that a curve 
drawing meter is a delicate, sensitive 
instrument which must be handled by an 
expert. This is not necessarily the case. 
The satisfactory service which Ester- 
line graphic instruments are giving un- 
der the severe conditions on railroads, 
railways and on shipboard are described, 
giving a convincing answer on the ques- 


tion of ruggedness and reliability 





Butietin 4-A; The Star Brass Works, 
3114-28 Carrol avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
This new twenty-four page bulletin 

covers Spray Cooling Equipment for 

the cooling of water from steam and 
ammonia condensers. This literature 
gives illustrations of many recent in- 
stallations in addition to much valuable 
information respecting Spray Cooling 

Systems for power and _ industrial 

plants. 
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Olmsteads Prepared Neats Foot 
sIK@)OIL 


TRADE MAR 


for Silk Manufacturers and Silk Throwsters 


Every detail of the throwing plant, the various qual- 
ities and grades of the silk and the manufacture of 
the same are carefully studied and considered in the 
preparation of 


Olmsteads Prepared Neats Foot 
sILK@)OIL 


TRADE mMar~ 


Buy With the Producer's Guaranty! 


Highest Quality Saponified 


RED OIL 


also 
LARD #z=-~xz: 
NEATSFOOT OILS, 
VEGETABLE AND 
ANIMAL FATTY ACID 
AND DOUBLE-PRESSED 
STEARIC ACID 


Let our Technical Dept. help you solve your problems 
Correspondence gladly invited 


MORRIS & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Prompt deliveries from our Branches in All Principal Cities 


We make absolutely only one oil and that is 


Olmsteads Prepared Neats Foot 
siK@OIL 


for Silk. Manufacturers and Throwsters 


HULA 0.0 LUT UU 


Every drum is tested before it is shipped and must be perfect. 

We will ship you, prepaid, a sample drum strictly on approval 
on request. 

THE OLMSTEADS SILK OIL COMPANY = 

(Loos & Dilworth, Proprietors) = 

ALBERT OLMSTEAD THEO. WICKERSHAM = 


Manager Sales Manager 
3rd and Dock Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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H. C. HARDING, Inc. 


18th and Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Established 1815 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., Inc. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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XX BRAND SILK SOAP 
GREEN OLIVE SOAP 
4-B HOSIERY SOFTENING OIL | 
H. & K. COTTON SOFTENER 


MN 


Importers and Manufacturers ot 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine, Aliza- 
rine Assistant, Soluble Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part 
of the world for Starching, Softening, Weight- 
ing and Finishing Yarn, Thread or any Fabric. 


MTN T LMI LA TULL LIULLLULLL UALU LLL LAL LALA ALLL LLL 


Special attention given by practical men to specialties for 


Sizing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting 
Cotton, Woolen and Worsted Fabrics 


Combining the latest European and American methods. 


HOLOUULUOLSUVULNUTUUH TOA ALLYORSEAYUUESO TOAST: 1 E00 NAHUATL 


We believe there is no problem in 


SIZING OR FINISHING 


that we cannot solve 


MORNIN TEUSUSOS 0: G00 UA PEATE ANTAL 


On reauest we will send you an econom- 
ical formula tor HOSIERY & COTTON 


softener. 


UNH NNTTaAE"" 


Established for 40 Years Formulas for the best method of obtaining any 


DESIRED FINISH on any fabric cheerfully given. 
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Wm. Edge & Sons, Ltd. 


BOLTON, ENGLAND 


\ = 
(i 
( i 
(i 
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Sole U. S. Agents 


A. DE RONDE & Co. 
228 FRONT STREET NEW YORK 


Philadelphia: 217 South Front Street 
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CAROLINA SIZING 
AND CHEMICAL Co. 


Absolute Uniformity 
in Shipments 


We guarantee the absolute uniformity 
of every shipment. Your order as 
shipped today can be duplicated six 
months or a year from now with assur- 
ance that in make-up and general 
properties it will be exactly the same 
as the previous shipment. 


We Manufacture 
Marino Tallow O. K. Tallow 
Luxo Tallow O. K. Sizing 
Caro! Tallow Substitute 
Caro! Softener Caro! Gum 
O. L. C. Sizing Slasher Oil 


We Also Sell 


Parafin Wax 
Stearic Acid 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Japan Wax 


AGRA 


P. O. Box 1286 
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Accept No Substitute 

| Ener Bieacuer's Bue 
| | | The Standard 
i for 40 Years 

| | | Manufactured by 
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| eI HEMATINE PASTE = 
A | \E0 
‘ 7» . | 
| | She Cream ¥ Hematiné El 
He} 
El , \saH 
I OR those dyers who prefer HEI 
=} the paste form — we guarantee len 
HES] Atteaux’s AW HEMATINE, |b 
JE the most perfect paste to be 
Ne} had. Controlling its manufac- 
HES ture — we can stand back of 
AW HEMATINE because we 
E know just what goes into it. 
3 Let us send a FREE sample. Test 
| it out against, any other paste. 
ne That’s all we need to win trade : 
= AAA — the finest Hematine Crystals. 
| AA—the next grade at an attractive 
5] price. 
| 
| F. E. Atteaux & Company, Inc. 
3] 172-178 Purchase Street 
| Boston, Mass. 
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PALM 
TALLOW SOAP 


- Fulling and Scouring 


SPECIAL 
MILLING SOAP 
For Fulling Only 


: SULFO-SOAP 
For Scouring 
SIZING—SPECK DYE 
SOFTENERS—CHEMICALS 


= 
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a Es For All Textile Purposes 

= TRADE MARK 26 

2 “COAL TO DYESTUFF” = : 

= A We Offer the Textile Trade 

| NEWPORT COLORS || linioll o 

1 Analyzed Alkalies 

tm L TO DYESTUFF” /|_ 

2 COA BE For All Scouring, Washing, Fulling, 
| From this time forward, whenever Newport | Kiering, Bleaching and 

5 colors are advertised, there will appear the EE pte ee y 

| slogan, “ Coal to Dyestuff.” af Finishing Operations 

2 ee | 

= This is not an idle phrase—on the contrary it = : 

= bears a message of the utmost importance to = . 

= every dyestuff consumer the world over. In a E Caustic Soda for Mercerizing 

2 other words it epitomizes the following preg- = E ; 

= nant facts: ee 

= 1. The Newport organization owns its own coal 5 E 

= mines. = 

= 2. It mines its own coal. = 6 : > 

= 3. It makes its own coke from its own coal in its = Our Technical Ser VICE Dept. 

- own by-product ovens. = 

= 4. It distills its own crudes from its own coal = 

= tar. = Will be glad to give you, free of charge, full 

= 5. It develops its own intermediates from its = ss 8 & yam op ch 8°, ; 

= own crudes. = information on the Composition, Properties 

E 6. It manufactures its own dyestuffs and colors = and Correct Use of all Alkalies used in the 

= from its own intermediates. s Textile Ind , 

= : ~ = -E extile industries. 

= In sum, the “ Newport” is the only manufac- 3 

= turer of dyestuffs in America which owns and = 

= controls every step in production from the time = . ° 

2 the coal leaves the mine till the finished product = Buy on Specification 

= is shipped. = 

2 This happy condition means to us a uniform and 2 

= assured supply of raw materials, and a single = 

= great organization to handle every manufactur- = 

2 ing process. To consumers it means that we = 

= have no one with whom to divide responsibility = e O Va rocess O. 
= —that we must stand squarely behind every = 

Newport product. Is it any wonder that New- = Manufacturers of 

= port Dyestuffs are Standard? 

= When you see our slogan, remember what it means: ALKALIES 

= “COAL TO DYESTUFF ”—NEWPORT ALL THE 

2 WAY Syracuse, N. Y. 

2 ‘ _ E Detroit, Mich. Hutchinson, Kan. 
__ Newport Chemical Works, Inc.  — - 
= DELAWARE CORPORATION = Selling Agents = 
z : ee WING & EVANS, Inc. 
= Passaic, New Jersey et on tities teen - aes 

2 : illiam Street, New Yor 

: BRANCH SALES OFFICES = Branch Office - - 89 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
= BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. = 

2 PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHICAGO, ILL. = 

e GREENSBORO, N. C. ee BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 

ee ; 
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Manufacturers of 


TRIANGLE BRAND 


COPPER SULPHATE 
(BLUE VITRIOL) 


Guaranteed 999 Pure 
Practically No Free Acid 


25 Broad Street, 


WRU SUATLSHUH ITP it HUELNLULAACVOO SOLUS cA TROT 


“The L. B. FORTNER: 
Company 


235 Dock Street 


Boston Branch: 102 Pearl Street 


American and Swiss 


Aniline Colors 


Most Complete Line of 
Direct, Acid, Chrome, Basic 
and Union Colors 


offered by any one concern at present 


Write for sample of any color required 
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NICHOLS COPPER CO. 


REFINERS OF COPPER 


New York City 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Aid to the Millman 


in Buying 


Dyestuffs 


Given the necessary data, 
undertake to work out a formula for dyeing 
yarns or fabrics in any shade. 


This service is gratis and is rendered millmen 
because our familiarity with dyeing problems 
and our wide connection with the most reliable 
dye manufacturers in America enable us to 
furnish formulae that produce the best results 


most economcally. 


Our Stock of Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Bleaching Powder is 


in Philadelphia. 
Jackson & Co. 


the largest 
Ellis, 


18 N. Front Street 


Providence. 
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For Prompt Shipment 


Azo Blue 

Azo Rubine 

Brilliant Scarlet 3 R 

Croceine Scarlet MOO 

Fast Red 

Benzopurpurine 4 B 
Conc. 

Direct Brilliant Blue 
3B 

Kanawha Chrome 
Fast Brown R 

Kanawha Chrome 
Fast Black D 

Croceine Orange 

Acid Bordeaux 


A. KLIPSTEIN & COMPANY 


644-52 Greenwich St. 


Quotations on application 















out chemists will 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. 1 
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Cloth Red . 

Zeta Sulphur Blue 
RSS 

Zeta Sulphur Blue 
GS§ 


nnn 


Zeta Sulphur Blue 
RSA 

Zeta Black 

Alpha Black 

Gallocyanine 

Sneeze Blue 

Alizarine Yellow R 

Weva Indigo 

Sulphur Olive 


New York City 
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= 
United States Col | ATL AM 
e = Included in our list of AT- 
an emilca O = LANTA MINE (direct cotton 
* = DYES, made at our Works at 
= Burrage, Mass., are: 
Office and Laboratories : = Atlantamine Blue 2B 
93-95 Broad Street = Atlantamine Blue 2BG 
~ Atlantamine Blue 3B 
Warechouse and Shipping Dept. = ene Brown G 
= tlantamine Brown 2G 
136-1 = e 
5 Custom House Street = Atlantamine Green 2G 
BOSTON, MASS. = Atlantamine Green J 
= Atlantamine Red 4B 
= Atlantamine Red 4B Conc. 
= Atlantamine Yellow C 
Factories and Laboratories = ; : 
= The purity of our types, and 
ASHLAND, MASS. = the uniform standardization of 
z our deliveries, have established 
= these as standards of their 
= kind, by their users = 
Manufacturers of 2 
DYESTUFFS - Atlantic Dyestuff C 
* = WORKS: BURRAGE, MASS. = 
an = MAIN OFFICE—BOSTON = 
= 88 Ames Building = 
INTERMEDIATES 230 Weat 13th I Eat. Trust Bldg. — 
2= 230 West 13th St. 1530 Real Est. Trust Bldg. = 
= CHARLOTTE = 
= 706 Com’! Nat’! Bank Bldg. = 
= CHICAGO PROVIDENCE = 
= 227 W. Randolph St. 334 Westmins ter St. = 
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Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., Inc. 


128 Duane Street 
NEW YORK 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


i ncccacccess 86 Federal Street 
PROVIDENCE...... 52 Exchange Place 
PHILADELPHIA...... 111 Arch Street 


CHICAGO..... 305 W. Randolph Street 


DYESTUFFS— COLORS 
CHEMICALS 


EXTRACTS 


LOGWOOD HYPERNIC FUSTIC 
INDIGO HEMATINE 
“* HEALD’S ” Quercitron Bark Extract for Wool 
and for Cotton 
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| ALL GRADES OF SKEIN YARNS — 
FINE LUSTER AND SOFT 
FINISH WITH OUR SPECIAL 
PROCESS 


Write for Prices 








Manufacturers of 


| The Standardized Radmoor Hosiery 


i Second and Westmoreland Streets 
= PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NATIONAL 
SILK DYEING 
COMPANY 


5 COLT ST. 
PATERSON N.J. 


Color and Co-Operation 


WE OFFER YOU BOTH 





SKEIN~» PIECE DYERS Oo 
FINISHERS” PRINTERS 


NEW YORK SALES-ROOM 
102 MADISON AVE. 


UR ORGANIZATION 

includes experts in the 
application of colors to tex- 
tiles and leather. There- 
fore, the service, which we 
are equipped to render, is a 
fundamental element vital- 
ly contributing to our suc- 
cess. We have the COLOR 
you need, can deliver it 
promptly at your factory, 
and will CO-OPERATE 
with you in obtaining the 
best results in your Dye- 
house. 


WORKS 
PATERSON N.J. 
DUNDEE LAKE Nw. 
ALLENTOWN PA. 
WILLIAMSPORT PA. 
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Our Copyrighted Terms 
“ JENYL” 


We apply to our DIRECT COTTON 





Eliminates Bleaching 


The AUTOGYP Process of Dyeing eliminates all Bleaching of 
Cotton Underwear, Gloves and Hosiery for Mock Egyptian and 
other light shades. 


Colors It simultaneously dyes to shade and eliminates all specks, motes, 
leaf and shives in one operation and in three hours’ time by the 
“ KATHETON ” use of AUTOGYP which is the registered name of the chemical 


We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 


used in the process. 


The process requires Three Hours’ time instead of 15 and saves 
Shrinkage, Tensile Strength, Steam, Labor, Water and all chem- 


LMU LL LH 





icals used in chloride of lime method. Let us prove our claims 
= at our expense in your plant. Send the coupon for full infor- 
mation. 
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SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., INC., ALBANY, N. Y. 
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duro Gyre 
Process of Dyeing 


S 
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JENNINGS & COMPANY, Inc. 


93 Beoail Street, Boston” \ 





Wit 
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I SURPASS CHEMICAL CO., 1 

| ALBANY, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—Please send, without any obligation on my part, copy of your l 
Booklet. 
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cured the second floor of the building 
at that address, and are using it for of- 
fices. This enlargement was made nec- 
essary by the increasing business done 
by this firm. The company now has 
practically four floors in view of the 
fact that it has a basement and sub- 
basement. 

H. L. Neisser has been appointed 
southern representative of the Aniline 
Sales Corporation, and will start on his 
new duties on April Ist. Mr. Neisser 
has previously been connected with the 
firm of A. Klipstein & Co. as southern 
salesman, especially in the Tennessee 
hosiery territory. The southern office 
will be temporarily located at Anderson, 
S. C., pending complete arrangements 
for a permanent location. 

The William C. Lawson Corporation 
has been formed with offices at 15 Park 
Row, New York, to do a general broker- 
age business in chemicals, dyestuffs, 
colors, oils, waxes and kindred products. 
The company will be under the personal 
direction of William C. Lawson, who 
has had ten years’ experience in all 
branches of the chemical business. 

The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co. will move their main office on April 
lst to more commodious quarters at 
709-717 Sixth avenue, corner Forty-first 
street, New York. Their Post Office 
box number will be 119, Times Square 
Station, and the telephones will be 
Bryant 9880-9886. 

Herbert L. Tobey, representing Berlin 
Aniline Works for twenty years in New 
England, has joined the selling force of 
the Standard Color Co. of Boston and 
Providence. 

The Butterworth-Judson Corporation 
of Newark, New Jersey, who have one 
of the largest dye producing plants in 
the United States, have made arrange- 
ments by which their dyes will be dis- 
tributed in New England by the Stand- 
ard Color Co., of Boston and Providence. 
This firm, through its selling force and 
laboratories will gladly co-operate with 
users ih demonstration of the value of 
Butterworth-Judson Corporation’s pro- 
ducts. 

The Atlantic Dyestuff Co., Boston, is 
sending out an attractive sample book 
illustrating uses of its Sulphur 
Blacks. The company calls attention to 
the fact that this book carries for- 
mulae from actual users of the color 
treated; also that all of the samples 
shown in the book, with the exception 
of the yarn dyeings, are dye-house dye- 
ings. This literature is decidedly com- 
plete and is rather unique in view of 
the size of the book, devoted to the use 
of one color only. 

The Central Dye & Chemical Com- 
pany’s plant at Plum Point Lane and 
Central Railroad, Newark, N. J., was 
recently destroyed by fire following the 
explosion of pipes containing beta naph- 
thol. Loss- was approximately $20,000. 

The Neil Chemical & Color Company, 
152 West 108th street, New York, has 
awarded a contract for alterations in a 
three-story building, about 50 x 200 
feet, at 252 West 108th street, for a new 
dye plant. Cunningham & Foley, 219 
West Sixteenth street, New York, are 
the contractors. 


The Aksala Chemical Co., 7340 South 
Chicago avenue, Port Huron, Mich., has 
taken bids for the construction of the 
initial unit of its proposed new plant. 
This building will be two-story, brick 
and reinforced-concrete type, about 50 
x 100 feet, and will be located on Lee- 
per avenue near Twenty-fourth street; 
it is estimated to cost $25,000. D. J. 
Killen is president. 
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The Butterworth-Judson Corp., Ave- 
nue R, Newark, N. J., manufacturer of 
chemicals, has had plans prepared for 
the erection of a new two-story exten- 
sion to its plant, to facilitate operations. 

The Rose & Co. Dye Works, New 
York, has filed notice with the Secre- 
tary of State of an increase in its capi- 
tal from $15,000 to $100,000, to provide | 
for general business expansion. 

According to the American Chamber 
of Commerce in London, there seems 
a definite fear among the color-using 
trades of the United Kingdom lest the 
British dye industry concentrate on the | 
production of the commoner kinds of | 
dyes to the neglect of the finer qualities | 
and a wide range of varieties. It is 
claimed that thousands of dyes made in 
Germany are not being manufactured in | 
Britain, and while all these are not es- | 
sential dyes, they indicate, as the Amer- 
ican Chamber points out, that there is a | 
far wider range of production in the 
German dye industry. British color- | 
users complain that the dye industry in 
Britain is a virtual monopoly, anc ot 
paying sufficient attention to -ne re- 
quirements of the color-using trades, | 
particularly in the matter of fine dyes. 
Lord Moulton recently made an un- 
challenged statement that the present 
British dye industry is five-sixths of the 
British consumption before the war. 
The American Chamber, however, calls 
attention to the fact that the whole of 
the British production is not sold and 
used in Britain; also that a large part | 
of the dyes obtained from Germany un- | 
der the Reparation Clauses of the Peace 
Treaty is understood to be intended for 
the Indian market. It is fully admitted, 
says the Chamber, that many chemicals | 
never before manufactured are being | 
produced in Britain, but many more re- | 
main to be dealt with, as all the syn- 
thetic chemicals, whether dyes, drugs, 
etc., are associated in manufacture. 
This view receives some support from 
the recent Board of Trade order pro- 
hibiting export from the United King- 
dom of all coal tar products which form 
the basis of dyes and most chemicals. 
Criticizing the Government’s  Anti- 
Dumping Bill, the Manchester Chamber | 
of Commerce considered that the meas- | 
ure would not meet the requirements of 
British national security and would be | 
detrimental to research and develop- | 
ment of the industry. The Government, 
it was said, should specify the amount | 

| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





of chemical plant essential to secure 
national safety. 


Moses Bill Reported Unworkable | 

Wasuincton, D. C., March 26.—It is | 
understood that officials of the Tariff | 
Commission have reported to the Senate 
Finance Committee that the amendment 
to the dyestuff bill offered by Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire, is unwork- 
able. Senator Moses has asked for some 
hearings on his amendment but the 
Committee has not yet decided whether 
any will be held or not inasmuch as the 
bill is likely to come up for action at 
almost any time. 


Consider Substitute Dye Bill 

WasuHincton, D. C., March 23.— 
The Senate Committee on Finance had 
a conference yesterday with officials of 
the Tariff Commission in connection 
with the amendment to the Dyestuff Bill 
which has been offered by Senator 
Moses, of New Hampshire, and which 
proposes in place of an embargo to | 
have an anti-dumping clause to take care | 
of the situation. 
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DYEWOOD 
EXTRACTS 


Logwood 
Hematine 





Fustic 
Hypernic 

Osage 
Quercitron 


In PASTE, CRYSTALS and SOLIDS 


John H. Heald & Co., Inc., of Lynchburg, 
Va., have acquired the entire interests and 
good will of the Imperial Dyewood Co., Inc., 
of Glens Falls, N. Y., and have reorganized 
it as the 


Imperial Dyewood Corporation 


with general offices commencing April first, 
at 1328 Broadway, New York City. 


The same high quality extracts as heretofore 
made by John H. Heald & Co. are offered by 


the new company. 


IMPERIAL DYEWOOD CORPORATION 


General Office: 
1328 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK CITY 


Executive Office, LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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| Quaker Ble ie Come || 


— ASSISTING THE BLEACHING shal 


TOUSEN STUNT ALTE 


Entirely eliminates the use of all acids. 
No danger of tendering the goods. 
No dangerous fumes. 


Not necessary to neutralize the goods after 
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: they are bleached. i 
Saves time and money Investigate Now : 

I QLUCLLOO OMA PUAUO REUNION : 

Quaker City Dilasaiid ticaleciia 
2738 NORTH BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. : 
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Covering mixed am full and even. 
We're UNION dye specialists. Write 
for color card. 
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Brooklyn, 


155 Broadway Y. 
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100% Soluble 100% Color Value | 


FUCHSINE A Al 


MANUFACTURED BY 


STAIER CHEMICAL CO. 
81 Fulton Street, N. Y. City 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
““STACCODYES, NEW YORK” 


eUQaNsi NAAN 


FACTORY: 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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J. P. Olson Company 


88 Broad St. Boston 


DYESTUFFS and 
CHEMICALS | 


Our Years of Experience Are at Your Service 


TUGNSUANEOEDEENEUNADENDTENENNNU ETT TA TTTL eT TENTENNT 
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| INNIS SPEIDEN @ CO. 


46 CLIFF STREFT, NEW YORK 


Chemicals, Colors, Dyestuffs 
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Wm. T. Miller Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc. 


DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS 
FLUORIDE OF CHROME 
ACETATE OF CHROME 
418 Third Avenue Brooklyn, New York 
Factory: PASSAIC, N. J. 


DETERGENT SPECIALISTS 


HERE is a better, quicker, soap-saving way 















oe . : of scouring or washing those goods. Let us 
and Finishing Materials make a suggestion that will lower cost and im- 
prove appearance of your goods. 
BRANCHES 
BOSTON, 84 High St CHI x 1 © ° . . 
 PRRADRLPMLA, 2195. ¥en tie The Electr Ic Smelting & Aluminum Co. 
RULAMAD MALT TEA THEI UNA HOUENLAETOSUEREDUDTREOUNRON TEE AEMTDL ONTO NETL ETT NN car Wilt VOMATOUUUATULERETAUUNEUUTEESUATTAY ATU AT SAAT ATREE ATTN ETON PUNTO ETT Lockport, N. a? 
- \eaiaiaiea hiaiaabiaiaaias Le eS es cA Nl, 
2 BJU DOU eUcUrUeocuagncnvauavuunega ts uuuaeuaae 
| SOUTHERN CHEMICAL LABORATORY | ESTABLISHED 08 
5 FACTORY AND LABORATORY EASTERN OFFICE z WALTER F. SYKES & COMPANY 
5 Chattanooga, Tennessee 600 W. 18lst 8St., New York é = IMPORTERS OF 
: Manufacturers of Chemical Technical Textile Specialties 3 : 
| ExRrecror coiaiaail ' FRENCH ANILINE COLORS AND DYEWOOD EXTRACTS 
| ALPHA BLEACH om, WOOL Of en i 176 Williams Street, NEW YORK 
= SOLVEEN APRON OIL YONT PASTR 2 |) PHILADELPHIA Phone Beekman 581 BOSTON 
2 Ask us about any of your chemical problems in your mill. = 5 United States Agents 
Sang gett tallies ear SST | 
= € uippe n aboratory. = 2 
: lt ee Sino | ST. DENIS DYESTUFF & CHEMICAL CO. 
cau: ee UL MTL unui aL. uta i Works—St. Denis (Seine), France Works—Besseges, France 
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PENETROL 

Solves all bleaching and scouring troubles 

INDUSTRIAL GUM RR 

We can make prompt delivery For Silk and Cotton printing 
TURKEY RED OILS 


For cotton dyeing Silk finishing 
ANTIMO-LAC—Substitute for Tartar Emetic 
TARTARIC ACID FORMIC ACID 
1 Liberty Street + ae New York 
MMSE ELT EULA Pe LTA ERATPETETETT " 



























1892 1919 


Copper Su ae Prussiate of Potash and Soda, Caustic 
Potash and Soda, Heavy Chemicals, Fuchsine Crystals, 
Soluble Blue, Perkins Type, Alkali Blue, Acid Magenta 


ne. Cc. —. Saas. JR., 458 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
boratory and Warehouse: 17-19 S. Orianna St. 
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AVE one-third in cost, time, labor, steam 
Do away with ammonia 
Improve your goods, by using 








Caustic Soda Lye Caustic Potash 
| Bleaching Powder 
PAROXAN in Scouring Alkali Special Chlorinated Lime 


EMAROL « Fulling 


Samples free for practical tests 


In All Size Containers 
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S. WANDER & SONS CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


ERNEST BISCHOFF CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK, 84-86 West Broadway |s Main Office and Factory New York City Office 
Acid and Chrome | Albany, N. Y. 501 Fifth Ave. 


Dye Colors. 
ks. Wool Green 8. Primuline Con- 
centrated. Textile Soaps. 
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| SOLUBLE : 
F 
BOSSON & LANE|} OLV-worsTED-o1 | 
A N S 
MANUFACTURER | HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY SOME OF 
Castor Oil and Castor Oil Products | THE LEADING WORSTED YARN SPINNERS. 
ALIZARINE, ASSISTANT BLEACHING OIL : ADAPTED FOR EITHER FRENCH OR 
. oe ng a é| BRADFORD SPUN YARNS—ALSO FOR 
i a anar cat peg g ee | WOOLEN MERINO AND SILK SPUN YARNS. 
' ae aor iia de MAKES A PERFECT EMULSION—EASILY 
: ppunnyncitininee : SCOURED. 
: B. & L. Bleaching Process for Cotton : 
: Bleachers’ Bluings i} W. F. FANCOURT & CO., INC. 
: Sizing and Finishing Compounds for All Textiles = PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. ! 
' Works and Office, ATLANTIC, MASS. ! J | a 
3 3 | We manufacture LONUNGUANLASUOEALONGONSAGENNORNUUNAORAUALAT NENG AUS NSTOEEO NEL NNETED CeO UE ED PEN 
sds 000 uenananeouane sy" apna NNN NaN LUT HHH ENNNNNANNN ee TEN NUESTRA TEAL U UU NETEN TA NTONNNETN TENET ETN ATTN TTT ENTAIL ue 
AMAMAAAASILLLUARRALSSALL4 CLL 00S AGRA ALLYSON EMANEYA A LD UNSURE = We manufacture | 
: he ; 
Products |} — 
(| TEXTILE INDUSTRY | 
2 FOR | li : 
: : {| TOWER MANUFACTURING CO. =| 
3 CHEMICALLY CORRECT : Sales Office ue : 326 Broadway 3 = New York ~ 
5 : Scenes HERESOODENU GAS AGQUUNLSNVNTUNNSNDONNENALVUCLUSNGENUELOSUESLEAUEULEGEOUSTERYEOTENLTT ARTEL ETEOATGA TT ESU EMEA STAN ENEUATSTT GATED ENERO UETOA PON NATTT OTST TUR PEOVOPUT COT EREUTT NT TOO NOONE NT HTT TET nuneet 
: SIZING and F INISHING , : piu a BUT SLETOUETLTASUAGTETULAUENY ¢ETOATOOOELESEAEOUATON ES COUELEETUEAPOUT LEST UORSU SETA PULLED 2011 ig 
SOAPS and SOFTENERS _|| WORDEN CHEMICAL WORKS : 
= j DYESTUFFS—COLORS—CHEMICALS : 
i « TARTARLINE—tartar substitute, chrome assistant — 
: Seydel Manufacturing Co. | i LOGWOOD—FUSTIC—HEMATINE—SPECK DYE, ETC. 3 
Z Manufacturers of = | = 4 CEDAR STREET NEW YORK 3 
3 E j Aun AIVUSANSQAQQS0AUU0SS0URI0UQAE0 0000 DELLS LULA ADDS ALLY MSE CASA EU SPAMS ALATA RS AAS SLR Audi SCUNLGYTUSLSSUEEASAEU EUSTON ATS? 
é FUR DYES, BENZO ATES and S anime 
INTERMEDIATES |C. BISCHOFF & CO., Inc. | 
3 ; é | 451-453 WASHINGTON STREET NEW YORK,N.Y. & 
= Forrest Street Jersey City,N.J. || ot. ? 
Eastern Agent, H. H. Vreeland, 191 High St., Springfield, Mass. ™ z Aniline Colors, Dyestuffs and Chemicals 
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DYESTUFFS 


( Carmine 
‘NDIGO Extract 


Paste 


SULPHUR RED BROWN 





Also offer excellent grades of Acid, Basic, 
Direct, Sulphur, and Chrome Colors. 






CHEMICALS 
Soda Acetate 
Chloride Lime Soda Bichromate 
Glauber Salts Soda Prussiate 
Acids-Ammonia Zine Dust 
Soda Ash Zine Oxide 









Caustic Soda 










Write for catalog 





ATZENBACH & BULLOCK Co. 


354 Woodbridge Bldg. ’ New York 

BOSTON AKRON CHICAGO 

TRENTON MONTREAL SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA SEATTLE 


SUH LN eR 


! 


For Worsted Warp Sizing 


Use 
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Campbelline Size 
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Cleaner to Handle Less Costly 


Inquiries Solicited 


JOHN CAMPBELL & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1876 INCORPORATED 1907 


7S Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches: 
TON, PHILADELPHIA, PROVIDENCE, CHARLOTTE, N. C., TORONTO, CAN. 
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Althouse Chemical Company 
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American Made Dyestuffs 


Direct Green Y 


A standard direct color; very brilliant 
and level dyeing. Good to Alkali 
Acid and Washing. Does not pre- 





PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 243 S. SECOND ST. 


HATTA 


LULL 
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The only 
100% Efficient 
Bleaching Agent 


We have recently pub- 


lished a new booklet 
no “Liquid Chlorine 
and Its Uses”’— and 
will be pleased to send 
a copy on request :: 


Ask today ! 


Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


Pioneers and Leading Manufacturers of Liquid Chlorine 
Main Office: 18 East 41st St., New York 


PLANT: Niagara Falls, New York 
Chicago Office: 11 So. La Salle Street 


UOMO 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 
500-540 PEAR ST., READING, PA. 


Manufacturers of 


Acco 








cipitate in the bath. 
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Specification Turkey Red Oil 


A super Turkey Red Oil, unusually soluble and made 
from pure No. | water white castor oil. 

Sold on Analysis Ask for Sampie and Specifications 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 





STEARNS 
TANKS 





Necessity of Including America in Any 
Forecast of Future 


A. G. Hagedorn, of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, has just issued a re- 
port based upon a study of the cotton 
situation in Germany. 

“In order to understand the German 
cotton industry,” states Mr. Hagedorn, 
“it must be borne in mind that through 
the operation of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles the highly developed industry 
of Alsace-Lorraine has been lost to 
Germany. Consequently the German in- 
dustry has lost about one-sixth of its 
capacity. In sipte of this, however, she 
still has, next to England and the 
United States, the largest number of 
= spindles and looms. 

“Spindles, looms, etc., given up by 
Germany through loss of her former 
cotton industry in Alsace-Lorraine (ex- 
clusively cotton): Number, 16 spinning 
establishments, 1,891,450 spindles, 36 
spinning and weaving establishments, 
45,258 power looms, and 49 weaving es- 
tablishments. 

“ There remain, therefore, in Germany 
124 cotton spinning and weaving estab- 
lishments, 169 cotton spinning establish- 
ments, 9,332,518 spindles, 690 cotton 
weaving establishments, and 240,745 
power looms.” Zz 

Prior to the war the annual consump- i 
tion of raw cotton in Germany was 
1,887,870 bales, of which 80 per cent was 
American cotton. Of this total mills in 
Alsace used 205,000 bales. 

Such a rate of consumption is far 
from being maintained at the present 
time, however, as the German cotton in- 
dustry is to-day working only 25 to 30 
per cent of normal. The general textile 
industry is in somewhat better condi- 
tion, being from 30 to 40 per cent of 
normal. 

“Since the lifting of the blockade and 
up to the beginning of February, 1920,” 
states Mr. Hagedorn, “there were im- 
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pede the manufacturing industries, but 
also to demoralize to a large extent 
transportation activities. 

Referring to France, Mr. Hagedorn 
points out that her potential cotton man- 
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Has increased affinity of the cloth 
for the caustic liquor, gives better 
lustre, the mercerizing lye kept 
clearer and lasts longer. 


PRINTING 
It is especially useful in making 
adhesive sizes and finishes, and 
leas expensive, and is devoid of 


ufacturing power has been greatly en- 
hanced by the war. She has, including 
the Alsace factories, 9,291,450 spindles 
and 158,258 power looms. It is figured 
that she could use, including Alsace, 
1,325,000 bales per year. 
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FOR BLEACHING 
Purer whites are obtained, less 
tendency to weaken fibres, saving 
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April 16 for 184,000 lbs. of colored cot- 
ton rags for delivery at Portsmouth, 
N. H., Navy Yard, Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Charleston, S.C. Bids 
will also be opened at the same time 
for 50,000 Ibs. of colored cotton rags 
for delivery at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard and for 40,000 Ibs. for delivery 
at the Puget Sound, Wash., Navy Yard. 
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that are designed and built with a 
wide and comprehensive knowledge of 
the actual every day requirements in 
4 these lines. In trucks, as in other lines, 
it pays to buy the best. Bailey’s 
Trucks are the kind you need. Once 
tried always used. Tell me your needs 
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Works Councils were still in an ex- apteieeies neneeeiee 
perimental stage and to avoid an ex- 

pression of opinion as to the desirabil- 
ity or efficacy of the movement. While 
and munitions, so the mill man it maintains this non-committal attitude 
is, likewise, dependent upon in the present volume, the work is de- 
machinery and supplies. = voted to detail methods of organizing 





Pres | |_New Publications | in Textile Printing 
the war he replied, — , a tte, G < ag é A 
a i i = s Counc, Manuva,” Re- 2 
fee. cael and = search Report No. 26 of the National 3 N T H R AN oO U I N O N E J 
ss , = Industrial Conference Board, 32 & PASTE 20-307, : 
In the marketing of his out- _ _ P*8°» $1-00. : A COMPLETE LINE OF DIRECT—ACID 
put every mill man is engaged z This manual is in the nature of a sup- a —CHROME BASIC AND UNION COLORS 
in competiti S a plement to “Works Councils in the 3 
okie to im bs hell aa = United States,” published by the same 3 ACME DYESTUFF C O., Inc. 
the World WwW t = Organization last October. It was care- 3 sof ee ere WORKS: 
Marshal Foch ar was to = ful to state in the latter publication that 5 NEW YORK Neer Tena | 
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And as Marshal Foch was 
largely dependent upon men 
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Aniline Sales Corporation 


480 West Broadway, New York City 


= and conducting works councils, sug- 

The executive staff of the = gesting a form of constitution for both Prompt and Reliable Color 
mill may have knowledge and ~ large and small establishments, and lentificast . 
ability > abundance oe the charting methods of procedure for es- I and M s 

; ME : = tablishments of different kinds. While 
supplies they use either assist = the National Industrial Conference SEND US YOUR PROBLEMS 


or retard the results obtained. ~ Board withholds judgment as to the de- Bright chrome colors fast to scouring, etc. Specialize in practical substitutes 


: = sirabiity or effi f Works Coun- 
Upon this basis we ask your — ijs, j Se ce a ce for pre-war colors not now available. 


L : cils, it goes out of its way to state that o ‘ i Finishi i 
consideration of = the governmental type of Works Coun- Chemical Dey ant cam Gneee Bp ge ee 6G and S 


cil, while suitable under certain condi- 
tions, is not recommended for general 
use. The committee system it comsic- — sgommmunununnummmmuuuuuuuuuuduiuuunuui iii ULNA 


Wyandotte ers to ke universally applicable and the 0 H- J 
° = present volume is intended for the prac- 
Textile Soda = tical use of the employer who has defi- | BUTTERW RT UDSON CORP. 
nitely determined to introduce in his 61 BROADWAY 
establishment a works council of the NEW YORK 
latter type. The Board is continuing 
its study of the movement, and requests 
all employers, who have not reported 
to them the existence of a works coun- 
cil, to do so in as complete a manner 
as possible. 
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Wyandotte 
e eye . = Company, New York. 
Kier Boiling Special = The eleventh edition of Thomas’ 


Register is now ready. It was origin- 
ally planned to issue this edition not 
later than-Jan. 1, but the printing strike 
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Philadelphia Office: Werks: 
12 8. Front Street Union Course, L. 1. 


F. BREDT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
ANILINE COLORS, TANNIC ACID, TARTAR EMETIC 
ANTIMONY SALTS 
White and Brown Sugar of Lead 


DYEWOOD EXTRACTS, GUM TRAGACANTH, GAMBIER, DYESTICKS 
AND OLIVE OIL 
240 Water Street New York 
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These supplies are making 


. record for quality results = resulted in unavoidable delay. 

that is increasing their us€¢ = The new edition contains more than 
even beyond our expectations. = 4500 pages and represents the careful 
And we feel that it is emi- compilation of invaluable information. 
nently fair to believe that what — This book has become a standard work, 
they are doing for others they and offers a ready reference by means of 
will repeat for you. May we which the busy man may find the loca- 
tell you more about them, and tion of a certain plant, the firms making 


f hat th a particular kind of product, the man- 
eae at purposes ey are ufacturer of a certain trade-marked 
used { 


article and a great variety of additional 
facts. 

By means of the instructions on the 
inside of the front cover and the vari- 
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3 colored pages used in compiling the . 

3 = different sections, the inquirer can easily J. H. STITT CO., Inc. Telephone: 
= find the answer to his particular problem. Manufacturers Cortlandt 5080 
3 i 74 Cortlandt Street | => — Works: 
= New York City as Rutherford, N. J. 
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The U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
has upheld the decision of Federal Judge 
Ray of the U. S. District Court, in the 
action of the William Moore Knitting 
Co., and Moore & Tierney, Inc., both of 
Cohoes, N. Y., against the Roxford 
Knitting Co., of New York City. Suit 
was brought for the purpose of securing 
a decision as to whether, during the war, 


a mill operating on Government con- 5 STEIN, HALL & St arch Dextrine 
tracts was within its rights in giving | 9 ? 
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The J. B. Ford Co. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 
Sole Manufacturers 


COMPANY, Inc. : 
61 Broadway, New York Gum, Tapioca,Sag oO 


Philadelphia Providence Boston 


priority to Government work and de- 
liveries and delaying civilian deliveries. 
An affirmative decision was rendered by 
= Judge Ray. 
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WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


ESTASLISHED IGS! 


TEXTILE MACHINERY 


. 
Manufacturers of the Following 
Machines 
oo 4 £ COTTON MACHINERY 
= 0 ening Deewing pumas 
PORCELAIN GUIDES | _ | ating “Splotug Frames 
} 4 = Flat Cards ‘ Portathes 
for We ed = Sliver Lap Machines Reels 


Ribbon Machines Quillers 
Combing Machines 


+ 4 ie ge E COTTON WASTE MACHINERY 
Textile Machinery Ml 1 = Cotton and Woolen Systems 


Openers Revolving Flat Cards 
Pickers Derby Doublers 
Willows Roving Frames 
Card Feeds Spinning Frames 
Full Roller Cards Ss 


: | oolers 
Mitchell-Bissell Co. cs 2 a = . a iis Spinning Frames ve 


amas WOOLEN MACHINERY 
251-255 Fourth Avenue, New York | — : Card Feeds Condensers 


Full Roller Cards Wool Spinning Frames 


eg WORSTED MACHINERY 
Send for ae 


Cone Roving Frames 


New Catalogue 


Descriptive Catalogues Sent on Application 
= MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
WHITINSVILLE ,MASS.U.S.A. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE CHARLOTTE.N.C. 
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LANE 
CANVAS 


This Truck embodies all 
the advantages of Lane 
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All our Baskets made 
from Lane Duck of our 





own weaving. AND Baskets, plus our special 
By use of strictly long yaa ng gies 
staple cotton and ap- ao ” ich ga * in 
proved modern methods, act, non-clogging. fur- 





unusually high’ tensile nished in either station- 
strength and wearing as a swivel a 
qualities are obtained. yle Of generous diam- 


eter and tread. 


Standard American Equipment 


W. T. LANE & BROTHER 


Manufacturers 
Poughkeepsie <2 s: New York 
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Cotton build a new addition, one story, 180x80 = : 


*RockviL_teE, Conn. The Windermere 
mill property here has been purchased 
by men who will operate it under the 
name of the Stafford Lace Co. The 
Stafford Lace Co. was incorporated last 
January by Elmer K. Watson of War- 
ren, R. L, and William S. and George S. 
Sowter of Groton, Conn., and had plans 
at that time of building a mill in Staf- 
ford Springs. 


*Betmont, N. C. The Eagle Yarn 
Mills has been organized with $800,000 
capital to build plant. W. B. Puett is 
president and J. W. Stowe is secretary- 
treasurer. 


*Setma, N.C. The Ethel Cotton Mill 
and the Lizzie Cotton Mill recently pur- 
chased by the Johnston Mills Co., will 
be operated by a company under the 
name of the Eastern Manufacturing Co., 
the officers of which are C. W. Johnston, 
president, R. H. Johnston, vice-presi- 
dent, and G. F. Lattimore, secretary and 
treasurer. Improvements are to be 
made in both plants and the production 
will be sold by the Johnston Mills Co. 


Sprnpate, N. C. The Stonecutter 
Mills have out plans for their new weave 
shed 157 feet x 420 feet of one story, 
standard mill construction; and for 
their mill building 106 feet x 292 feet 
long of reinforced concrete construction, 
to be ultimately two stories high. They 
will operate individual motor driven 
equipment. The designing is being done 
by J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 


*Westerty, R. I. Work is to be 
started at once on the new mill for the 
Lorraine Manufacturing Co. here. As 
has been mentioned the addition will 
double the present output. In the new 
mill there will be installed 10,000 spin- 
dies, 50 carding and 20 combing ma- 
chines. Motive power will be electricity 
and there will be individual motors for 
each loom, so that all belting and shaft- 
ing usually found in a weave room will 
be eliminated. Five houses which will be 
torn down to make room for the addi- 
tions were vacated this week. The first 
unit to be erected will be a weave shed 
240 x 145 feet, one story of brick. There 
is also to be, in the rear of this weave 
shed, a three-story brick mill 128 x 160 
feet. The contract has been let to R. A. 
Sherman & Sons Co. of this town. 


Woonsocket, R. I, The Crest Cotton 
Co. has filed notice of organization to 
operate at 437 North Main street for the 
production of cotton goods. William 
C. Bradley heads the company. 


*Lanprum, S. C. R. L. Lee & Co. 
have plans for their cotton damask mill 
recently announced. They will erect a 
$14,000 brick building and install $35,000 
machinery driven by electric power. Six- 
teen looms will be installed. 


Winpsor Locks, Conn. The J. R. 
Montgomery Co. is considering plans 
for the erection of a five-story concrete 
mill in addition to its plant. 


Aucusta, Ga. The Sibley Manufac- 
turing Co. is planning the revamping of 
its water power plant and dye house, 
together with improvements to the 
slashing and humidifying equipment. 
The electrification of all their machinery 
is also contemplated. The engineer is 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 


Taunton, Mass. The Nobska Spin- 
ning Co., according to report, is to 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 


feet. It will add 900 spindles to its 
equipment, 


Detroit, Mich. The Dean & Sherk 
Corp., 812 Woodbridge street, operating 
a plant for the tubing and coning of 
cotton threads, will build a new three- 
story brick and_ reinforced-concrete 
plant at Bellevue and Mack avenues, 
estimated to cost about $25,000. 


Osweco, N. Y. The Oswego Shade 
Cloth Co., manufacturer of shade cloth, 
has filed notice with the Secretary of 
State of an increase in its capitalization 
from $125,000 to $2,000,000 for general 
business expansion. 






























Wyomissinc, Pa. All braiding ma- 
chinery at the Reading branch plant of 
the Narrow Fabric Co., Wyomissing, 
has been transferred to the new main 
mill newly completed at Wyomissing at 
a cost of $500,000. The branch plant 
will be equipped with other machines. 


Pawtucket, R. I. The Ninigret 
Company, manufacturers of tire fabrics, 
which is purchasing, lot by lot, addi- 
tional property in this city for the erec- 
tion of an addition in the future, has 
added two more pieces of property 
within the past week. The total price 
paid for the two additional lots of land 
is reported to be*about $26,000. 


*GREENVILLE, S. C. The Chester M. 
Goodyear Co., having installed their 
trackage and completed a number of 
their warehouses, which are now occu- 
pied, are now proceeding with the erec- 
tion of their waste plant. This building 
is to be 100 feet x 250 feet, three stories 
and basement, of a standard mill con- 
struction, equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. They will also have a 
steam plant. J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 
S. C., is the engineer. 


HUN UAPUTLU LU ATT 


*SIMPSONVILLE, S, C. The Woodside 
Mills has awarded contract to the 
Fiske-Carter Construction, Greenville, 
for improvements at its plants here and 
at Fountain Inn and also for their new 
waste plant. J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, 
is thé engineer. 


WARRENVILLE, S. C. The Warren 
Manufacturing Co. is having designed by 
J. E. Sirrine, Greenville, S. C., its new 
weave shed, to be about 150 feet wide 
by 250 feet long, of standard mill con- 
struction. This is to house 500 broad 
looms. The equipment is to be individu- 
ally electrically driven. 


FrevpALe, VA. The Carolina Cotton 
Mills Co., controlled by the Marshall 
Field interests of Chicago, contemplates 
important and extensive enlargements 
to its several cotton mills. It has not 
decided upon any definite action except 
to build a six-bay extension this summer. 


Warren, R. I. The report that the 
Warren Manufacturing Co., cotton 
goods, had been purchased by the 
Grosvenor-Dale Co., of North Gros- 
venordale, Conn., is officially denied, but 
it is admitted that the latter company has 
practically controlled the Warren con- 
cern for the last four years, through 
contracts and stock ownership, and that 
at present they have stock control of the 
company, presumably strengthened by 
recent purchases. 


Rearorp, N. C. The Hoke Mills Co. 
has been incorporated with $600,000 
capital by John C. Rankin of Lowell, 
N. C., and associates. 
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The Proctor Automatic Boarding, 
Drying and Stripping Machine 


for Hosiery 


is guaranteed to enable one man 
to board as many stockings as two 
men are able to board in the old 
way. This one man will not ex- 
pend as much energy as either of 
the other two, and need not be an 
experienced boarder. 


No “seconds” or damaged goods 
are made during the boarding, 
drying or stripping operations. 
Wear and tear on the boards are 
eliminated. 


PHILADELPHIA TEXTILE MACHINERY CO. 


Drying Machine Specialists 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
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ANNOUNCING 


P & G Extra 
Palm Soap 


For Scouring 
For Finishing 








A New aud Better Soap Made 
by an Old, Reliable Company 


In answer to the demand from the textile trade forja pure 
palm soap, The Procter & Gamble Company, after many 
months of investigating and experimenting, has put on the 
market, P & G Extra Palm Soap. 


This pure palm soap, made by a concern 
that since 1837 has been specializing in soap 
manufacture, is richer, and guaranteed to 
stand up better than the average palm soap 
now, being sold. 


P & G Extra Palm Soap is made from only 
choice, specially selected oils, and is free 
from all impurities and adulterants. It 
contains no animal fat or grease of any kind, 
and will not turn rancid. It leaves textiles 
clean, soft and free from all odor. 


P & G Extra Palm Soap is a superior soap 
for all fulling, finishing and wool scouring, 
yet it sells at the same price as ordinary 
palm soaps. 


Packed in 350 pound barrels. Write to 


nearest address below for sample for analy- 
sis. Our salesman will call on request. 


The Procter & Gamble 
Distributing Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


3 ranches Branches 
New York Dallas 
Denver Minneapolis 
Chic ag Atlanta 
San Frar Kansas City 
Baltimor Memphis 
Boston St. Louis 
Detroit Richmond 
Philadel Pittsburgh 
Syracuse 


cattle 
Hamilton, Ontario 





Starch 
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HE Cotton Textile Manu- 
facturers require a variety 
of STARCHES to produce spe- 


cifically desired results. 










OUR KNOWLEDGE of 
the needs of the textile industry, 









OUR UNEXCELLED FA- 
CILITIES for producing a wide 


range of products, 


OUR ORGANIZATION 
FOR SERVICE in assisting to 
solve the sizing and finishing prob- 
lems of the Cotton Manufacturer, 










































Fit us to meet these varied 
requirements. 
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For the best results use these 


standard STARCHES: 























Eagle Finishing 
500 Mill 400 Mill 
C. P. Special Famous N 
Blue River Crystal 























CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
17 BATTERY PLACE 
NEW YORK 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Wool 


Wesster, Mass. The Pike Woolen 
Mills has been formed here by Charles 
A. Pike, cashier of the Webster National 
Bank, and his son, Lawrence H. Pike. 
The company has purchased the mill 
formerly owned and operated by Everett 
Pike, in Charlton, Mass., and will oper- 
ate it on commission spinning and dye- 
ing. 


*Bay City, Micu. The American 
Worsted Spinning Co. has purchased 
twenty acres of land on Midland street 
at Euclid avenue, in the town of Bangor, 
just over the line, and will commence in 
the early summer the erection of a wor- 
sted spinning mill for the production of 
worsted and merino yarns on the 
French system. The machinery which 
has in large part been contracted for 
will come from Alsace probably about 
the beginning of 1921. The first build- 
ing, regular mill Construction, will be 
four stories high, 120 x 400 feet. The 
general plan contemplates later erection 
of two other mills and also dwelling 
houses for operatives. 


Purmapetpnia, Pa. William Ford, 
president of the W. & R. Ford Co, 
Frankford, spinners of carpet yarns for 
the past twenty years, has withdrawn 
from that business. With his son, W. 
Raymond Ford, he has started the Onta 
Spinning Mill, on Ontario Street, and 
Trenton Avenue, manufacturing woolen 
knitting and carpet yarns. They are 
operating four sets of cards, with eight 
additional to be delivered in the near 
future. 


Lone Beacu, Cat. The Golden State 
Woolen Mills have inaugurated work on 
a new extension to their plant, estimated 
to cost about $5,000, to facilitate opera- 
tions in the wool washing and carbon- 
izing departments. 


Hanover, Itt. The Hanover Woolen 
Mills are having plans prepared for the 
construction of a new four-story brick 
and reinforced-concrete woolen mill, 
about 200x280 feet, for increased ca- 
pacity. The structure is estimated to 
cost about $135,000.. M. B. White is 


manager. 


*LAWRENCE, MAss. In commenting 
upon the report that the American 
Woolen Co. will build a million dollar 
plant in the village of Shawshween at 
Andover, President William M. Wood 
states that such construction will depend 
entirely on economic conditions. Every- 
thing is so unsettled throughout the 
world at the present time, including la- 
bor conditions, prices, money markets, 
etc., that nothing definite in regard to 
our company can be definitely foreseen. 


AmsterpAM, N. Y. ‘McCleary, Wallin 
& Crouse have awarded a contract to 
the J. H. Grozier Co., 721 Main street, 
Hartford, Conn., for the erection of a 
large new addition to its Building No. 
20 at the plant, estimated to cost about 
$175,000, including machinery and equip- 
ment. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. The Sydney Wor- 
sted Mills, Howard and Palmer Streets, 
manufacturing fine worsted dress goods, 
has purchased a plot of ground on the 
northeast corner of Westmoreland and 
Fox Streets, containing almost 1-4/5 
acres. This will be used for the erection 
of a new mill building. 


* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Contract has been 
awarded for the erection of a building 
for the Franklin Worsted Co., at 
Venango and G streets. This will be a 
two-story building of concrete, 62x148 
feet, costing about $65,000. 

*Bay City, Micu. The American 
Worsted Spinning Co. has been incor- 
porated under Delaware laws with a 
capital of $2,000,000, 8 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred stock and 20,000 shares 
common stock no par value. The presi- 
dent of the corporation is Guy A. Ham, 
who is also president of the Citizens 
National Bank of Boston; vice-presi- 
dent, D. L. Galbraith of Bay City, treas- 
urer of the American Textiles, Inc.; 
treasurer, William G. Wright, yarn 
agent of Boston and one of the direc- 
tors of the Citizens National Bank of 
Boston. Directors of the corporation 
aré as follows: Richard A. Boerner, 
agent of the Aetna Mills of Watertown, 
Henry B. Smith who is presi- 
dent of Dominion Sugar Co., of Chat- 
ham, Ont., and vice-president of First 
National Bank, Bay City; Otto E 
Sovereign, treasurer and general man- 
ager of the Alladin Co., Bay City. The 
offices of the corporation are located 
at 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. 

Knit 

HaGERStown, Mp. Jacob A. Kline, 39 
West Franklin street, is understood to 
be arranging plans for the construction 
of a new local plant for the manufac- 
ture of athletic underwear. It is pro- 


posed to have a capacity of about 100 
dozen suits daily. 


*SaciInaw, Micu. The McConnell- 
Brown Glove Co., recently incorporated 
with capital of $20,000, manufactures 
cotton gloves. Robert J. Brown is 
president and George W. McConnell is 
treasurer. The company is in the mar- 
ket for belting, cotton waste machinery, 


cotton twine, fans, machinists’ tools and 
thread. 


GLENS Fatis, N. Y. The Cummings 
Construction Co. has everything in read- 
iness for the starting of construction 
work on the new silk mill of Clark 
Brothers which will be erected here. It 
is expected that actual work will be 
commenced about April 1 and construc- 
tion will be rushed as it is desired to 
have the mill ready for operation by 
the fall. The new mill will be one of 
the most modern buildings in this sec- 
tion of the state and will include all 
modern conveniences for the help. The 
new mill will be equipped with silk knit- 
ting machines which it is understood 
have been already ordered. Silk cloth 
and silk gloves will be manufactured and 
employment will be given to several 
hundred workers. 

GLoversvILLE, N. Y. Brown & Hoose 
is the name of a new concern just or- 
ganized here to engage in the manufac- 
ture of gloves and mittens. The busi- 
ness is not incorporated at present, and 
will be conducted as a partnership, ac- 
cording to a certificate filed with the 
Fulton County Clerk. Fred Brown and 
Harry Hoose, both of Gloversville, are 
the partners. The concern has already 
begun operations in a leased plant at 
55 West State street. 


*Mapison, N. C. The Madison Hos- 
iery Mills has plans for plant recently 
announced. This company was lately 
chartered with $125,000 capital and it 
has ordered an equipment of machinery 
for daily production of 250 dozen pairs 
of hosiery. James M. Vaughan has been 
elected president. 
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Section of Office, Kent 
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One Mill Says Its 
| Worth $5,000.00 


Accurate, rapid figuring is worth that much 
to any mill. It’s worth that to know that all 
your figure-work is positively correct. It’s worth 
that in the time saved, too. 





lew York City 





cotton fabrics, with headquarters at New York have been putting the 

burden of their figure-work up to the Monroe Calculating Machine. 
“If we could not replace the Monroe,”’ they write, “‘we would posi- 
tively not do without it for the sum of $5,000.00.”’ 


Fs: several years, the Kent Mfg. Co., manufacturers and converters of 





That is the way hundreds of other cotton mills feel towards the Monroe 
Calculating Machine. These mills like the simplicity of Monroe operation 


—so simple that even an inexperienced clerk can do intricate figure-work on 
the Monroe after half an hour’s instruction. 





These mills like the speed of the Monroe. An instant to depress the keys, 
a few quick turns of the crank, and there’s your answer—in a fraction of the 
time it takes by any other method. 


And they like the Monroe's certainty of accuracy. When you've finished 


- . . . . , 
a calculation, you don’t have to guess that your answer is right. You know 
it is. A glance at the dials of the Monroe proves it to you. 


















You will like the Monroe when you see it working in your own mill, on 
your own daily business problems—figuring costs, checking invoices, figuring 
warpage and fillage, calculating interest, chain discounts and payrolls, etc. 
And you can see it without obligation or expense to you 


Just mail the 
coupon below for “Book of Facts.” Send it in today. 









REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Calculating 
Machine 


Monroe 
Calculating 
Machine Co 
Woolworth Bidg 
New York City 


Without obligati 










m to us: 
please send r “Book of 
Facts’’shov how the Mon 
-oe will save > in the figure- 

work of our business 

Firm Name 
Your Name 

Address = 


T. W. J.—8-27-20 



































- Deeper Than Any 
y BLACK 
| You Have Used 




















| 
| Several of the leading hos- 
" iery manufacturers of the 
| | country acknowledge that 
| P. A. E. Sulphur Black, 
= developed in the labora- 
| tories of the Philadelphia 
| Aniline and Extract Com- 
is pany, is the blackest of all 
| blacks, and they now use 
| | it exclusively. 

” You can best realize the 
deepness of this black by 
comparing it with the 

" blacks you now obtain. 
We shall be pleased to 

1 send you samples. 

\. 

| 





«| Philadelphia Aniline 


| 

| 

and Extract Co. 

> Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Flint Shredded 


Textile Soap 


Preferred by mills that require a heavy 
bodied soap capable of carrying a high 
percentage of alkali for fulling and finish- 
ing. Selected by those who must have a 
soap that will stand up for three hours or 
more in the fulling mill. 


Flint Shredded Textile Soap is guar- 
anteed to contain 88%, or more, REAL 
SOAP (comprising the fatty anhydrids 
and combined alkali) and only 12%, or 
less, moisture. 





50 to 75% less Flint can be used than 
of most mill soaps—this means economy. 


Distributed By 
400 Branches 


At every Armour Branch House (there 
are over 400, located in all parts of the 
country) we constantly have on hand, 
ready for immediate shipment, a com- 


plete supply of Flint Shredded Textile 
Soap. 


This makes car-lot buying unnecessary, , 
because when you buy Flint Shredded 
Textile Soap, you can secure your supply 
gradually—in quantities sufficient for a 
week or so. 


You'll find Flint highly efficient and 
economical for scouring, fulling and 
finishing. 


Write for price and sample or ask 
us to send a salesman. 


ARMOUR 4x» COMPANY 


Textile Soap Department 
CHICAGO 
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St. Louis 
Alternating Cerrent Motors 
Furnish Dependable Power 


St. Louis Motors are made in 
Three-Phase, Two-Phase and 
Split Single Phase, Squirrel 


Cage Induction type. Poly- 
phase may be had in 12 sizes, 
from % to 20 H.P., Single 
Phase in 10 sizes, from % to 
2 HP. 


These motors are absolutely 
dependable; have high effi- 
ciency, low maintenance cost; 
ideal performance characteris- 
tics and economical price. We 
urge you to investigate if you 
are seeking the best motor 
value the market affords. 


Send for Catalog No. § 
St. Louis Electrical Works 
4060 Forest Park Boulevard 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REFLECTORS 

FLUSH RECEPTACLES 
LAMP GUARDS 
CURRENT TAPS 
SOCKETS 

PLUGS AND CAPS 


HARVEY HUBBELL, Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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For Line Shafting 


Send for Bulletins 
SMITH and SERRELL 


19 Halsey Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 


For Direct Connected 
Machinery Shafts 
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FRANKLINTON, N. C. The Franklin- 
ton Hosiery Mills are to build a new 
hosiery mill, the building to be 100 x 120 
feet, one story high, and of steel frame 
construction. The material has already 
been purchasd. They will have a steam 
heating plant, but operate their equip- 
ment with electric power. The engi- 
neering work is being done by J. E. 
Sirrine, Greenville, S. C. 


Lexincton, N. C. A new cotton mill 
company has been organized at Lexing- 
ton by I. L. Sink and H. F. Shoaf and 
associates. The company has just been 
incorporated by the Secretary of State 
with a capital of $100,000 and the work 
of construction will begin in the early 
spring. It will be operated under the 
ay of the Shoaf-Sink Hosiery Mills 

0. 


LANSDALE, Pa. Leo. I. S. Conway and 
William Thielens have formed a com- 
pany known as the C. & T. Knitting 
Mill for manufacturing hosiery. They 
have leased a property here which they 
will remodel for their use. 


*Ovey, Pa. The Alsace Hosiery Mills 
is establishing plant to manufacture hos- 
iery and will specialize in 200 needle 
lines, 


*PorrstowNn, Pa. The Aurora Knit- 
ting Mills, recently formed, is operating 
a plant equipped with 10 knitting ma- 
chines and 8 sewing machines. W. H. 
Sutcliffe is superintendent of the plant. 


*READING, Pa. The Square Deal 
Knitting Mills, recently incorporated 
with capital of $10,000, is manufacturing 
women’s 240 needle combed peeler mer- 
cerized hosiery. Its plant at 908 Court 
street, is*equipped with 20 knitting ma- 
chines, 2 loopers and 2 sewing machines, 
and the company buys single 60s and 
70s and 2-60s combed peeler mercerized 
yarn. H. B. Hassler is president, and 
Charles T. Ressler is treasurer. 


*Datton, Ga. The Dalton Hosiery 
Mills, which recently increased its capital 
to $250,000, is building an addition and 
will install 20 new knitting machines, 
giving it an equipment of 140 knitting 
machines, 25 loopers and 2 sewing 
machines. 


Passaic, N. J. The Brighton Mills 
are building a large addition to their 
storehouse here beside the Newark 


branch of the Erie R. R. 


*Conors, N.Y. The installation of the 
new machinery in the plant of the Stead- 
fast Mills on Remsen street, which has 
been under way for some time has been 
completed and the mill is now operating 
on knitted overcoatings and other knit 
goods. Many improvements have been 
made throughout the plant, the entire 
three floors of which are now being 
used for manufacturing purposes. In- 
cluded in the new machinery installed 
are 6 sets of jacks, 6 sets of cards and 
other necessary machinery to balance. 
The mill is operated by the Roff inter- 
ests in conjunction with other knit goods 
mills in this city. Archiland A. Roff is 
manager of this mill. 


Watton, N. Y. The Southard Fait- 
ting Co., Walton, Delaware County, has 
increased its capital from $50,000 to 
$150,000, for general business expansion. 


Pittston, Pa. The Alpine Knitting 
Mills has purchased a two-story brick 
building at North Scranton which will 
be used as a branch of its present plant. 





* Indicates previous mention of project. 
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MILL NEWS—Continued 


Silk 
Paterson, N. J. S. J. Sonnenberg, 
220 Straight street, manufacturer of 
broad silks, has awarded a contract to 
the Swintch Co., Port Jervis, N. Y., for 
the construction of the proposed new 
one-story silk mill, about 46 x 200 feet, 
to be located at Port Jervis, N. Y., es- 

timated to cost $25,000. 


*JoHNston N. Y. The Topp Build- 
ing, in North Perry street, formerly 
occupied by the Adams Leather Co. and 
which was leased several weeks ago by 
Philip Bloom, treasurer of the B. & B. 
Fabric Co. Inc., will, according to new 
plans just made public, be operated by 
a new corporation now being organized 
and will not be operated as a branch of 
the B. & B. Fabric Co. as was an- 
nounced at the time of the leasing of 
the building. The first step in the plans 
of the new company was taken this 
week when the building was purchased 
for $15,000 by Bertram Goldberg, who 
is now manager of the B. & B. Fabric 
Co. plant. The building is now being 
remodeled and altered. The new cor- 
poration will, it is understood, carry 
out the plans as outlined several weeks 
ago. Silk machinery to the value of 
$150,000 will be installed and operated 
on silk fabrics. Organization plans of 
the company are well under way and it 
is said that incorporation papers will 
be filed soon with the secretary of state. 


Easton, Pa. John L. Smith, 29 Cen- 
ter Square, has completed plans and 
taken bids for the construction of a new 
local silk mill, brick and mill type. 
Charles F. Mohr, 102 North Tenth 
street, is architect. 


*WittrAMsport, Pa. The West Branch 
Silk. Co., recently incorporated with 
capital of $50,000, is now ‘equipping a 
plant at 800 Arch street, for the manu 
facture of broad silk and expects to 
start production by April 1. S. V. Phil- 
lips is president and Harry L. Cohick is 
treasurer. The company is in the mar- 
ket for a considerable amount of silk 
machinery and mill suppligs 


New Haven, Conn. The New 
Haven Silk Mill has purchased build- 
ings on the Marlin-Rockwell aviation 
field and is to establish a silk throwing 
plant. W. J. Morgan is to be superin- 
tendent of the mills. 


Passaic, N. J. Post & Sheldon are 
moving their machinery from _ the 
Waterhouse Mill, where they conduct 
an annex. 


Paterson, N. J. The Fred Patmos 
Co., silk throwsters, has broken ground 
for a new mill at 35 Lafayette street, 
into which they’ expect to move later 


Paterson, N. J. H. H. Brown & 
Sons has filed plans and specifications 
for a two-story brick mill, dye house, 
and garage to be erected on 4th avenue 
at a cost of $47,000. Harold Bang, of 
this city has the contract. 


Paterson, N. J. The Barton Throw- 
ing Co., Barnert Mill, Railroad avenue, 
has started building operations on a 
new mill on 24th street near Clay street, 
to which they will move later. 


Paterson, N. J. Prescott & Way- 
well have sold their building here and 
will within two weeks be located in the 
Waterhouse Mill. Passaic. Throwing 
machinery will be installed and operated 
in conjunction with their commission 
winding, warping and copping business. 
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DOWN-TOWN OFFICE, OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY) 


Old Colony Trust Company 
insures lives of employees 
for one year’s salary 


New England business men have so many rea- 
sons for respecting the judgment of the manage- 
ment of the Old Colony Trust Company that it 
is a satisfaction to us to be able to announce that 
this distinguished Boston institution has added 
its endorsement to the principle of Group Insur- 
ance and has selected our company to insure the 
lives of its employees. 


With characteristic liberality the Trust Com- 
pany has provided insurance for a year’s salary, 
up to a maximum of $5,000, for each of its 675 
employees. In case of total and permanent dis- 
ability, the insurance will be paid in monthly or 
annual installments. 


Group Insurance is the economical way of buy- 
ing something every employee ought to have. It 
protects all employees, including those too old 
or too physically unfit to obtain insurance other- 
wise. There is no medical examination. 


Would you like to know the experience of com- 
panies who have had Group Insurance in opera- 
tion long enough to judge of its effects? Ask 
for Booklet No. 7. Address 


Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Established 1865 
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Collect 
When Due 


The great majority of merchants pay their 
bills when due—if they can. 


It is estimated that concerns who are 
chronically slow, with 25% or more of 
their creditors, eventually fail. 





The American Company under its. Un- 
limited Policy guarantees to prevent, else 
pay, bad debt losses beyond the Normal 
Loss inherent in any line of business, what- 
ever the aggregate amount of such cov- 
ered losses. 


INAV TAUM 1 


ke AMERICAN CREDIT: INDEMNITY CO. 
or NEW YORK E.M. TREAT. presipenT 


“THE OOMPANY THAT ISSUES THE UNLIMITED POLICY” 
91 William St., New York City 503 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO DETROIT 
All other principal cities 





















“Mt. Vernon’”’ ‘‘Woodberry’’ 
‘*Greenwood’s Bear’’ **Selkirk”’ 
**Tallassee’’ **Hartford’’ 





COTTON DUCK 


All Weights and Widths 


Wide, Sail and Army Duck. Double Filling, 
Single Filling. Filter Cloth, Hose, Belting, 
Dryer Canvas, Narrow and Wide Drills, 


Twills, Sheetings, Osnaburgs, Shoe Duck. 


Seine Twine, Cable Cords, Rope, Cotton 
Yarns of every description; Cotton Sewing 


Thread. Wool Bunting, 


U. S. Government Standard Khaki and 
Olive Drab Fabrics. Harlomoor Colored 
Fabrics and Bleached Duck, Drills, Twills 
for Clothing, Uniforms, Tents, etc. Pure 
Indigo Denims, Coverts and Cottonades. 


Print Cloths. 


TURNER, HALSEY Co. 


62 Leonard Street New York, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: ‘‘Harlomoor,’’ New York 


Sales Agent for 
MT. VERNON-WOODBERRY MILLS 


Incorporated 
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LIMITED OFFERINGS 





Small Local Sales of Textile Stocks, But 
Prices Strong 


Boston, March 24.—The transfer of 
a controlling interest in the Boston 
Manufacturing Co., Waltham, Mass., to 
interests identified with Amory, Browne 


FINANCIAL MARKETS 


will act as a holding company for tex- 
tile securities, among the latter being 
stock of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. 
and that of the Boston Manufacturing 
Co., recently purchased from the Estate 
of Arthur T. Lyman. The officers of 
the company are as follows: President, 
Walter Baylies; vice-president, Robert 
Amory; treasurer, Charles L. Trehore, 


ing good until April 20 to stock of rec- 
ord March 20. In submitting the offer 
to minority stockholders, Arthur Ly- 
man and Herbert Lyman, trustees un- 
der the will of Arthur T. Lyman, en- 
close-a table which shows the price that 
the Indian Company offers stockhold- 
ers owning from one to 300 shares, the 
latter being the largest present holding 


Fall River Mill Shares 

Fatt River, Mass., March 25.—The 
lull in the stock market which reduced 
selling to a small volume, and caused the 
cancellation of many bids and the with- 
drawal of many shares has almost dis 
appeared. In many cases, however, will- 
ingness to sell is on an ex-dividend basis 
even with the meetings of corporate di- 


& Co., and the proposal of the directors all of Amory, Browne & Co. outside of their trust. So far as known rectors for the purpose of declaring 
of the Nashua Manufacturing Co. to oe iiities Mette Keeme this is the first time that such a plan rates some weeks distant. 

capitalize $2,500,000 of its surplus, are has been worked out for a textile mill That the probable showing for the 
among the most important developments Stockholders of the Nashua (N. H.) transaction and it seems to overcome 


of the week in the textile securities 
market. Offerings of shares in the local 
market continue much more restricted 
than they appear to be either in Fall 
River or New Bedford, and this has 
materially restricted sales. Probably 
the offer of higher prices would result 
in bringing out larger offerings, but in 
the case of some stocks, for which of- 
fers have been advanced 15 to 25 points, 
stockholders remain just as unwilling 
sellers as before. -The fact that stock- 
holders of many mills are looking for 
stock dividends, or the capitalization of 
large surplus accumulations, is partially 
responsible for small offerings, and an- 


Manufacturing Co. will vote next Tues- 
day upon a proposition of the directors 
to capitalize $2,500,000 of the company’s 
surplus by transferring it on the books 
from surplus account to capital account, 
and by issuing to common stockholders 
of record April 2 the balance of author- 
ized and unissued common stock, mak- 
ing a total of $5,000,000 common, in the 
proportion of one new share of common 
for each share of common then held. 
While dividends last year were at the 
rate of 16 per cent., they were increased 
to 20 per cent. by the change in the com- 
pany’s fiscal year, and the directors ex- 
press the belief that the annual dividend 


in a successful way the objections that 
certain large stockholders have ex- 
pressed to‘ parting with their shares in 
the past. Of course, such g plan does 
not prevent the transaction from affect- 
ing the total taxable income of various 
stockholders unequally, but so far as 
the transaction itself is concerned it as- 
each shareholder the same net 
price per share no matter how large or 
how small may be his holdings 


The last financial statement of the 
Boston Manufacturing Co. was for the 
fiscal year ending August 25, 1919, and is 
as follows: 


sures 


quarter invites retention of stock for six 
months at least is the consensus of 
opinion. Sufficient ground for the ex- 
pectation that the returns in the aggre- 
gate will come near equalling the total 
for the last quarter, which was $2,377,- 
151, is afforded by the declarations made 
already, even if cognizance is not taken 
of the bond distributions made by 
King Philip and Tecumseh Mills 
Chace Dividend 
Stockholders of the Chace Mills will 
receive 10 per cent. next week. That is 
4 per cent. more than was paid to them 
a few months ago, and it compares with 
the dividend of 1% per cent. which was 


the 


other reason is found in the fact that on the common stock as increased will ky roe ah Neca announced 12 months ago. Brokers are 
it would be difficult to reinvest in other be at the rate of 10 per cent. It is un- Merchandise ......... 1o73.510 asking 285 = shares, a recent sale of 
stocks that would net as large returns derstood that the surplus out of the Cash 98.747 280 not being accepted as the market 
and provide as sound investments as do issue of new stock will be approximate- Accounts Receivabie | grater Price. The highest point attained in 1918 
the best textile stocks. ly $7,300,000. Securities 30.000 was 170, and 210 was the limit of the 


Despite the fact that many Fall River 





$2,796,270 


Chace ascension last year. 


re oe Buys Control of Boston Mfg. Company Total Last quarter’s return of 6 per cent 
an ew Bedfor ; . . 7 
ol Ssoces: Reve been c..c4 ‘control of the Boston Manufac- LIABILITIES will be repeated to holders of certificate 
mar up 25 to 100 points, additional : ‘ah tint \Gtne int Mill k. Three hundred is 
ll turing Co., Waltham, Mass., passes to Capital Stock $300,000 of Flint Mills stock. iree hundred is 
advances of 5 to 10 per cent. have been . ; es cy Accounts Payable .. 75 th ation both here and in Boston 
: a” te ee: Nene k h the Indian Company, a corporation re- Notes Payable 575,000 tHe quotation both here : 
pe to re Mae ne aphgang Bare sat cently organized by interests identified Surplus =i 205,911 The futility of bidding less seems to be 
notable advances have been in Nashua, ~~. . . Reserve Taxes 209,603 oe ec? | alicia 
which has advanced 15 points to 270, With Amory, Browne & Co., with the Reserve Inventories 336.331 recognized, for there are few shares 
“ a > sale of Boston stock held by the trus- Profit and Loss 669,249 listed in any office, and no concession is 
and in Massachusetts, which is up 5 tees under the will of the late Arthur tires, granted in an effort to reach an agree- 
points to 16534. Lawrence and Bigelow- ~~" - ep ean Sages a $2,796,270 © 


Hartford have shown unaccountable 
weakness, the former declining 4 points 
to 179 and the latter 2 points to 109. It 
is also difficult to understand the decline 


T. Lyman, who was the former presi- 
dent of the Boston Manufacturing Co. 
The company operates 16,320 mule and 
52,210 ring spindles, with 1,688 narrow 


Boston Stock Auctions 
The following sales of textile shares 
were made at Wednesday’s auctions: 








ment. From the time that the corpor 
ation began to show the influence of the 
management of Edward Barker, treas 
urer, Flint stock has shown a tendency 


. é : looms, on ginghams. shirtings and  Shrs Mill Par Price Change to advance when the market was in 
in Pacific from a high of 174 last week a oe . Bs 52 Lawrence 100 179% —4 anti, diti Sabon eanl the 
- yarns. It is the oldest cotton manufac- | Skinenk a a5 |S ealthy condition, largely owing to the 
to 168. The only marked changes in ‘ ‘ : 1 x = 6 the Guiden: rate of 6 
“bog : a ; turing company in the country having 2 Nashua 100 270 +15 maintenance of the divideni rate o 
other local listed textiles are a decline a continuous existence, and the plant i 3 Mass. Cotton 100 165% + 5 per cent 
. . c 7 ‘ ce. Ss . i . 
in American Woolen common of . ier : 7 10 Pepperell ... 100 218) + 3 
; : of 4% built on the site of one of the oldest 10 U. S. Worsted 100 8% + % Cornell’s Rate Lower 
points to 13034, after selling up to 13834, _ tte nie Wi Cantal Th ‘ll 25 U. 8. Worsted 2nd. 100 85 4+ 3% i Vr ios Tiel deeienten alll 
and of 2points in the preferred to 102%. co - mi ; in New _ — S mulls 10 Bigelow-Hartford 100 109 ne Cornell's rate for the new ee er 
. c _ é -Or - Merch: s Mfe. Co 00 250% 432% > : ctra s 
Amoskeag common has sold up as high a — ae * re rye 14 Mer h ants Mfg 100 b = 10 oy eas oo an we“ how 
as 162 within the week, but closed at ae an Ps ® mecca ae Riad 1€ 127 Total “a vote 7 - ona “te r 
160 the referred bein unchanged at é ; exee en condition = arop trom e “ per cent. rate deciared 
giv; P 8 : The purchase price of the Lyman stock Dividends Declared for the first period of the present year 
Pe The Badin De is not made public; but an interesting iis i Sem. In April, 1919, the dividend fell to 2 per 
e indian Vompany and novel feature of the transaction is Mill Rate. riod. able. rec.,1920. cent. after a ten per cent. payment in 
. ‘ oni . iiss, adtieaiee ba wild 3 ar. 22 
The Indian Company has been incor- that a net price of $144.77 per share is ooo ytd. .2% % yeni + Mari, January. Although the market appears 
porated under Massachusetts laws by in- guaranteed to each minority stock- U.S. Worsted ist pt.1% Q. Apr.i15. Apr.7 to be bare, an offer of 250 is reported 
terests identified with Amory, Browne holder after making an allowance for pee gm : ; aoe = oe - with nobody making a figure at which 
& Co., dry goods commission merchants, the U. S. normal tax and surtax based he would dispose of any portion of his 
Boston, with a capital of $1,000,000. It on this transaction alone, the offer be * Special dividend 2%, payable April 1 holding 


_————— 


MILL STATEMENTS 














Assets. ——__—_- Liabilities. —~ 
Cash Raw Total Rea! estate. Accts. payable, Surplus, 
Line of 7——Fiscal year.——, and debts materials, quick bidgs. and ——————Miscellaneous —————, floating and Capital profit and 
Name and address of company. business. Year. Date. receivable. mdse., etc. assets. machinery. Amount. Description. Total. funded debt stock loss, etc 
Athol Mfg. Co. Cotton ..1920 Feb. 13 $8,673 $369,739 $378,403 $265,904 $725,936 Miscellaneous $1,370,243 $147,491 $1,002,800 $219.9 
I 6 Ss c'S6 nase ctses Cotton ..1918 Dec. 31 79,831 214,970 294,801 139,442 237,424 Miscellaneous 671,667 419,869 200,900 51,8 
Belle Vue Mills, eee 1920 Jan. 17. 168,015 174,189 %.200 59.751 Miscellaneous 240,140 173.926 15,000 51,205 
Cy OO. Shae Se'etswiews Wool .1919 Jan. 18 89,172 93,697 5,500 98,267 Misceilaneou 197,464 150,697 15,000 1,769 
Boott Mills, ' Cotton -++-1920 Feb. 10 85,747 1,292,352 1.378.099 2.391.591 830.842 Miscellaneous 4,600,532 000 2,476,666 
SE PRNOD,  Seecccsacecwel CUteewc. .sr08 1919 Feb. 11 963,245 1,261,001 2,164,246 2,319,455 268,200 Bonds 4,751,901 = 1, ¢ 1 000 2,127,934 
Lyman Mills, OCotton:......18680 Feb. -4 572,146 1,484,587 2.056.733 1,000,000 614,933 Miscellaneous ‘ 3,671,666 $70,000 24,29 
Holyoke, Mass. .......... eos COttom....... 1919 Feb. 5. 1,112,559 1,396,542 2,509,101 1,000,000 3,509,101 $70,000 7,07 
Manomet Mills, Cotton.......1920 Feb. 24.. 949,429 6,566,898 7. 5,151,350 451,411 Miscellaneous 15,119,088 f 100,000 6,081,842 
New Bedford, Mass... ORNs Sa ods 1919 Feb. 25 1,124,940 4,342,465 5, 5,116,185 454,934 Miscellaneous 11,038,524 ) 4,38 ; 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills, Cotton.......1920 Feb. 9 1,079,168 6,272,255 7 5,175 3,953,034 Miscellaneous 16,480,220 4 0 10, ¢ 
ee, SR oC re Cotton 1919 Feb. 10 2,300,357 6,374,456 8 3 1,415,700 Miscellaneous 13,244,105 3,1 0 y 7 4 
The Medford Wovolen Mfg. Co., FP) aaa 1920 Feb. 3....:. 163,718 207,320 154,199 Miscellaneous ‘ 692,921 210,131 300,000 182,79 
DD AROGE sw enbelens 6925 Wes @ Bi das. 1919 Mar. 3. 81,469 129,998 ietes ~ceanehemee©e 337,750 69,310 100,000 168,44 
Merrimack Mfg. Co., es és ca. 1920 Feb. 16 478,926 -145,634 3,624,560 3 8,360,324 Miscellaneous ........ 10,845,081 3.090.463 4.400.000 43 4 
RUG, WEROR, 00.06 66 5:05 4 0 pi ER Ties ewe 1919 Feb. 17. . 2,007,082 ,178,755 5,185,837 3 728,600 Liberty Bonds ...... 9,471,760 2,132,834 4,400,000 2,938,92 
Nonquitt Spinning Co., Cotton...... 1920 Feb. 24..... 239,586 347,306 3,586,892 4,¢ 1,561,301 Miscellaneous ........ 9,207,807 3,482,369 400.000 3 439 
New Bedford, Mass.......... Cotton....... 1919 Feb. 25..... 1,931,383 7 960 3,761,343 4, 485,500 Miscellaneous’ ..... 8,259,173 3.102.256 2,400,000 2,756.91 
1 Profit and loss, $5,868,619; surplus, $262,000; reserve taxes, $480,000 * Surplus, $146,468; reserve depreciation, $28,323; reserve taxes, $5,000 serve ba 
? Profit and loss, $3,867,477; surplus, $262,000; reserve taxes, $2,985,000. debts, $3,000. 


‘Profit and loss, $2,397,147; reserve taxes, 
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Rodney Hunt Machine Co., 66 Mill St., Orange, Mass. 
WATER POWER DEPARTMENT TEXTILE MACHINERY 


Complete equipment from dam to 


PEG 


etc. 


if 
REGISTERED QUALITY HE 
ROLLS O DNEY i. 








Tail Race. Fulling Mills. vA 
Turbine P Dyeing and Bleaching Machines. ‘ 
Head Gates, Hoists, Penstocks, Fo FI 
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Liberal Treatment 


We endeavor to give to all our customers, small as well as large, the most 
liberal treatment. Customers will not expect valuable service to be sup- 
plied without cost, yet we offer freely in connection with our banking 
business, information and service along trade and collateral lines, for the 
purpose of aiding our customers, present or prospective, to expand and 
increase their business. Address our Commercial Service Department. 


Deposits - - - - - - - - - - - - $171,000,000 
, ‘ . - $280,000,000 


Branch at Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Resources, over - - - - - ~ 
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Superior 
Wood Roll 
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Rodney Hunt Wood Roll 
Blueprints link up the work 
of Rodney Hunt Expert 
Roll Makers with the ac- 
ual performance of Hunt Wood 
Blueprint Spe oe ation ghee ots 
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Lave quick to recog- 
ink’ between 7 Construction and 
r n maintaining wt Service Records 

Be sure you take advan of this service be 


I iney Hunt Roll Turnings our monthly publi- 
be it has many real suggestions for she 3 


Covering appears small in comparison. 


' DEPARTMENT 
Specializing. 


Water Wheels. Washers 


r woven, knit, pile and felt 
fabrics in’ the string. i 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLL | 


Perfectly designed for its work and that 





obtained from an ordinary rubber roll is so 
great that the Original Cost of the Rubber 


STOWE & WOODWARD CO. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS,~ - - MASS. 
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OF ALL 


BOILERS ?¥ 285 


TANKS & TOWERS—SMOKE STACKS 


RL 
THE WALSH & WEIDNER BOILER CO. 
# CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





We AH ; 
Electrification of | 


aaa 


Northern Engineering Co., Inc. . 
308 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia = 


THAYER P. GATES 


Consulting Engineer and 
Textiie Specialist 


Room 735 
GROSVENOR BUILDING 
R. I. 


PROVIDENCE, 


S&S 


Mill and Power Plant Engineering 
Appraisal and Special Reports 
Operation and Management 
Production Engineering 
Textile Engineering 


ie 


| LEARY & WALKER | 


LEARY & WALKER 


Engineers 


Mill Buildings 
= Textile Equipment 
i Power Plants 
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Electrifications 
Finishing Plants 
Housing 


NEW BEDFORD MASS. = 
ea = 
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RUST CHIMNEYS | 


Radial Brick and Reinforced Concrete = 

Refractory Brickwork 2 

THE RUST ENGINEERING CO. 
Engineers and Contractors 

PITTSBURGH BIRMINGHA 

WASHINGTON = 
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Valuations—Appraisals 


Prudential Engineering Corp. 


TAXATION INSURANCE ACCOUN1 ING 


MERGERS REORGANIZATIONS BOND ISSUES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 








figures of last week. 
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ata & SANK ACCOUNT 

New Beprorp, Mass., March 25.—An | 

advance of twenty-five points in the bid | 

price of Manomet stock has featured the | I N .— A N a D A 

mill share market here during the past 

few days. There has been a steady de- | 

po ak wo ag bane La gegen, HE ADVANTAGES OF A CANADIAN BANKING ACCOUNT 
ales aving een recorde a prices | , 

ranging from 250 to 270, while the bid | have never been more clearly demonstrated than 

price is listed at 260 and the asking price | | i : a Sa maa 

Sisk fe smseed. tat dehate oo-| at present. Many American firms and companies are 

souncement of the plans for the capital- | ATTANGINg for the opening of such accounts for the 

izati stock f -w Mano- | . ¢ . . . 

met No. 4 mill will be given out shortly, |@eposits of their Canadian cheques and the disburse- 

with a possibility that the present}|ment of payments which they require to make in 

amount of $3,000,000 will be doubled, } ,, : . 

and the present stock holders be given | Canada. 

the opportunity of subscribing at par, | 

share for share. 


Companies intending to establish in Canada will find the 
The activity which has been so pro- | information at their disposal in our files of special value. 
nounced in Manomet has also extended | 
itself to the other mill controlled by the | 


William Whitman interests in New Bed- | BANK OF MONTREAL 


ford, both Nonquitt and Nashawena 
showing an advance in prices over the | 

HEAD OFFICE - MONTREAL 
ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS 


Nonquitt is of- | 
fered around 195, while the bid price has | 
NEW YORK AGENCY: 64 WALL STREET 
R. Y. HEBDEN, W. A. BOG, W. T. OLIVER, Agents 


advanced from 177% to 185. Nasha-| 

wena has had ready sales at prices rang- | 
CHICAGO SPOKANE SAN FRANCISCO 
LONDON, Eng. PARIS, France. MEXICO 





ing from 170 to 180, the latter being 
the present asking price, an increase of | 
five points over last week, while the bid | 
quotation has bettered two and one-half | 


oints. | é ‘ : a 
. ilies changing hamds at 340 Quissett | Branch Offices in all important cities and towns throughout 


' Canada and Newfoundland 


common sold as high as 350, the present | 
Total Assets Over Five Hundred Million Dollars 


asking price for the stock, the same 

figure being demanded for Dartmouth. 
Wamsutta again sold at 190, after being | ——-—--- — . — aia 
withdrawn from the market at this] y 

figure. Whitman has strengthened an- | =z 
other five points to 245 bid, but there is 
little of the stock available at less than 
260. Sharp common continues to be in 
demand and sold at 180 and 185, Neild 
setting a new high record when it sold 
at 248. At the present time it is bid at 
220, with no further stock offered be- 
low 250. 

City is reported to have realized 27 
in a fair-sized transaction, which i 
equivalent to the high mark it set in 
1910, when the plant was far from being 
in the present state of modern equip-|& 
ment. The corporation is capitalized at | i 
less than $13 per spindle, and is gne of 
the firms which can well stand an in- 
crease in the capital stock if this prac- 
tice should become common in New 
Bedford. Butler, after selling at 205, 
strengthened considerably and is at 
present bid five points higher than this | 
figure, while the asking price has| 
dropped five points to 220. Kilburn is | 
again on the upward trend, the bid price 
being quoted at 265, a gain of five 
points, which is the same gain recorded 
in the asking price of 290. 


Soule Reaches High Level 


Fairhaven common has reached the | 
200 figure in the bid price, being a gain 
of five points over last weék, the stock 
selling in Boston at 208, but being avail- 
able here at 205. Soule has had many 
inquiries which resulted in new high 
levels being recorded in the stock, sev- 
eral shares changing hands at 220 and 
later at 225. 

Booth remains steady despite the 
financial statement of the corporation 
being somewhat of a disappointment to 
many of the shareholders, and the ask- 
ing price is still at 200. The promise of 
the directors that the preferred stock 
will be retired, as was requested at the 
meeting and in keeping with the by- 
laws, will place the corporation with a 
small capitalization which should offer 
good returns for the common stock- 
holders. 
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M. E. Cornell University 
Lowell Textile School 
American Soc. Mech. Engineers 


320 Broadway 
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CLARK, MacMULLEN & RILEY, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
TEXTILE |MILLS— CHEMICAL WORKS 
SITES SELECTED-- PLANTS DESIGNED 


101 Park Avenue 
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WEIMAR BROTHERS ; 


Manufacturers of 


TAPES, BINDINGS AND NARROW FABRICS 


2046-48 Amber St., Philadelphia 
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A. M. LAW & COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILL SHARES 


Bought and Sold Outright or on Commission 
Correspondence Solicited 
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HROUGH its years of 

service to the people 
the American Woolen 
Company’s production has 
gained in both quantity 
and quality. Our looms 
offer a choice of more 
than 35,000 styles of fab- 
ric — 40,000 employees — 
the most splendid textile 
producing corps in the 
world are back of the 
fabric you buy—which is 
equal to the world’s best. 


Wm M Wood. President. 


Selling Agency 


American Woolen Company 
of New York 
18th to 19th Street on Fourth Avenue 


New York City 
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TEXTILE WRAPPERS, TWINES, ETC. 


“ROYAL” PRESS PAPERS 
FOR FINISHERS OF 


COTTONS, WOOLENS AND SILKS 
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Wide-Awake Manufacturers 


realize the wisdom of bringing their stock to the card room in a 
better state of preparation. Hand feeding is becoming a thing of 
the past in the picker room as in the card rorm. The BRAM- 


WELL PICKER FEED is a revelation, bu“ 


of stock 


us to-day. 


with evenness and without injur .o the staple. 


to handle all kinds 


Write 


GEO. S. HARWOOD & SON, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘Fine Fancy Worsteds 


Salesrooms 
25 Madison Ave. New York 
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CONTRACTION LIGHT; 
MEN’S WEAR STEADY 


Revisions on Heavyweights Continue— 
Returns Extend to 1920 Lightweights 
—More Road Work 


Contractions appeared to be lessening 
in the men’s wear market this week and 
with increasing emphasis selling agents 
declared that revisions, while continu- 
ing, were not serious. Less attention is 
now being paid to the causes, on which 
there is a general unanimity of opinion, 
than to arrangement for the handling of 
the effects which are expected to ma- 
terialize the latter part of April, or in 
May. Much of the temporary 
back laid to the severe weather is 
founded upon the disturbance of trade 
such as the many incidents of shipments 
of goods to retailers that were held back 
by the express embargo. It is no easy 
thing even yet to move goods or ma- 
chinery through New York, as an in- 
stance of $25 paid for an hour’s work 
of truck and crew within the week is 
evidence. 

The revisions of investment accounts 
amongst clothiers and tailors to the 
trade have been sharp and extensive, 
within the past few weeks, and selling 
agents generally accept the change as a 
clearance of the atmosphere that will be 
wholesome and showing its benefits on 
the entire situation within a very short 
time. Cancellations affecting spring 
goods appeared the latter part of last 
week. A swifter approach to more nor- 
mal conditions is indicated by the de- 
termined attack that is being arranged 
on new business after Easter. The ten- 
dency to overstock has been reduced ap- 
preciably by the course of trade in the 
nast few weeks. 

Analysis of Situation 


Analyzing the week’s developments a 
selling agent said: “There is no doubt 
that a contraction of goods is necessi- 
tated with certain factors, and while it 
is a spotty condition, perhaps it is more 
general than would be entertained at 
first thought. A buyer may have laid 
out the first of the year to assume 
$80,000 worth of goods, and the things 
that have happened since that time in 
the financial markets reduces his appro- 
priation to $40,000. Where so high 
prices are involved, the contraction is so 
much the more apparent. Still, the 
change is a stabilizing one. It means a 
more thorough attention to lines and 
getting closer to.the retailer. The sales- 
men are going out on the road and 
new business now is new business em- 
phatically. Revision of orders thus far, 
while fairly thick, are by no means 
serious, for our production, at least, was 
oversold. When the road returns be- 
gin to show it will bring duplicate orders 
into the primary market, and more of 
such solid business, there is not much 
doubt, than many of us will be prepared 
to assume.” 

The approximation of conditions pre- 
ceding is a typical one. Except in the 
lowest grade cassimere lines, there is 
hardly a tremor. The demand for boys 
and children’s clothing even buoys up 
that division of the market, and as re- 
gards the fine cassimeres and fine wor- 
steds strong demand is practically un- 
changed. Sentiment swings for the mo- 
ment to the view that the greater mis- 
take of the buyer is to decline goods that 


set- 


WOOL MANUFACTURES 


may only temporarily falter and then 
resume an upward course. 


Men’s Wear Trade Notes 
George H. Hodgson, vice-president 
and general manager of the Cleveland 
Worsted Mills Co., in a service bulletin, 


commenting on the general situation, 
says: “Fine wools still continue very 
high and in fair supply. Coarse wools 


are easier and in good supply. Wool, 
however, does not bear the same rela- 
tive position on the cost of a yard of 
cloth it did in 1914. Labor, dyes, coal 
and other supplies are now the predom- 
inating factor and will range from 60 to 
66 per cent. of the cost. Our mills are 
full of work for four to five months 
ahead. Machinery cannot be operated 
full on account of scarcity of labor 
Export orders keep up and are pressing 
for delivery.” 

Fourth Avenue is talking much these 
days of two new realty operations, on 
corners two blocks apart in the heart 
of the svoolen district. They are pro- 
jected 10 to 12-story loft buildings that 
are already spoken of as prospective 
monuments to the prosperity of two dif- 
ferent woolen jobbers. 

The Worumbo Co. withdrew 
overcoating lines March 20, the 
mated production being oversold. 
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FOR TEXTILE TRAINING 





Extension of Textile Department of 


Rhode Island School of Design 


If present plans go through, Rhode 
Island is to have a school for training 
men in the dyeing, bleaching, printing 
and finishing of cotton, woolen and silk 
fabrics, both in the yarn and in woven 
goods, as a part of the Textile Depart- 
ment of the Rhode Island School of 
Design. 


A committee of the Rhode Island 
Textile Association, composed of a 
group of the leading men of the com- 
munity, has held a number of meetings 
with the Executive Committee of the 
Rhode Island School of Design and 
their plans have now reached the point 
where the Association is actively solicit- 
ing the co-operation of all finishing 
plants in an endeavor to secure the 
necessary machinery. A complete sched- 
ule of equipment necessary to establish 
this branch of the Textile School, 
which, it is stated, will be the only one 
of its kind in the United States, has 
been prepared with the help and co- 
operation of the various manufacturers 
of machinery, and Mr. Walker, Secre- 
tary of the Textile Association, re- 
ports that several donations have al- 
ready been offered by Rhode Island 
manufacturers. 


Need is evident for a school of this 
kind, particularly in Rhode Island, 
which is one of the largest centers for 
finishing textile fabrics in the country, 
and the enthusiastic response of the 
manufacturers so far is an indication 
that the plan will be successful. 


Wool Bunting Bids 
Bids were received on Tuesday by the 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy 
Department, for furnishing 18-inch blue 
wool bunting, according to schedule 
5746, as follows: United States Bunting 
Co., New York, 45 cents per yard. 


GENERAL INACTIVITY ; 
FEATURES LACKING 


Uncertainty in Dress Goods in Between 
Seasons Period—High Class Demand 
Strongest in Coatings 


lhe dress goods market, after a period 
wavering, has settled down to a 
period of waiting, apparently. Little ac- 
tivity is displayed and selling agents are 
willing to await developments, as they 
Say it is rather a between seasons period 
The most impressive influence in oper 

ation at present is the liquidation evi 

denced among jobbers. Prominent fac 

tors in the market are willing to concede 
that there is ample justification in the 
settlement of income taxes, the rear- 
rangement of finances and the need of a 
breathing spell to recover from thé 
effects of the depressive buying of Feb- 
ruary and early March 


of 


Pre-Easter Rush, Foreign Goods 


The cloak and suit trade for the mo 
ment is rather quiet. It is the stillness 
of pre-occupation more than anything 
else, according to the man at the foot of 
the stairs, as they are engrossed in the 
pre-Easter rush. The primary market 
gets a touch of dulJness out of this pre 
occupation, combined with the other 
things that have been prominent re 
cently. 

An increase in the offerings of British 
ind continental goods recently has placed 
a new note in the merchandising situ- 
ation. Those who are familiar with the 
status of imported goods, however, de- 
clare that 


the volume available is not 
important and the tendency of those 
handling them is to profit up to the 


higher levels set by domestic goods than 
to cut into them seriously. 


Prices Unaffected 


Those who are the most directly con- 
cerned with the immediate future of 
merchandise are not losing sight of the 
extraordinary fine demand, the scarcity 
of fine yarns and numerous other fac- 
tors militating against any serious drop 
in prices. Much cannier buying is dis- 
played by jobbers and others in the most 
direct communication with the retail 
trade in worsted dress goods. Depart- 
ments have been reported holding a tight 
string on appropriations of late, and the 
resort to advertising into the primary 
market for wares is a new wrinkle that 
is showing the trend to re-establish a 
competitive condition that has been so 
sadly missing of recent years. Depart- 
ment stores show this tendency particu- 
larly, and it is not to be wondered at 
since in their dress departments never 
have sales mounted up to such high fig- 
ures and these returns are backed by 
greater yardage sold as well as by high 
prices realized. 


Narrow Goods Shortage 


Home dressmaking has been resorted 
to on a greater scale than ever before 
and is most likely the big influence back 
of all this business which piece goods 
managers back of the counters have 
been quick to capitalize. A marked de- 
mand for narrower goods shows up in 
the primary market in consequence and 
indicates a tremendous demand unfilled, 
for machinery of this class is decidedly 
limited. It is sufficiently proportional 
for normal times, possibly, but there is 
anything but normal times existing now. 


Owing to the sharp turn in this parti 
lar branch of merchandising one of the 
large mills now offers wide woolens 
almost any amount, whereas only 
short time back there were only limite: 


quantities available 


Dress Goods Trade Notes 


Further delays encountered postponed 
a few days longer certain showings of 
fall 1920 dress goods that were 
this week. 

Certain other houses that have not yet 
indicated their dress goods operations, 
may be delayed until May or June 
then only show small lines. 
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TO PREVENT DECEIT 
Text of Bill Introduced in the House by 
Representative Rainey 
WasuHincton, D. C.,. March 26—A 
brief telegraphic despatch was printed 
i last week’s issue of TExTILE Worzip 
to the effect that Representative Rainey, 
of Illinois, had introduced a bill in the 


House “to prevent “deceit in the manu 
facture and sale of woven fabrics or 
of yarn,” which was referred to the 


House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. The bill is as follows 

That this Act may be cited as the 
“Stamped fabric law.” 

Sec. 2. That when used in this Act 
the term “interstate commerce” shall in 
clude transportation from one State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia 
to another State, Territory, or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or within the District 
of Columbia or any Territory, or 
through any State, from a point in one 
State to another point in the same State, 
or to any foreign country, or from any 
foreign country to any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That no manufacturer 
woven fabrics, or of yarn, or articles of 
apparel made from either, shall sell, 
trade, or exchange the same in inter- 
state commerce unless he shall cause the 
same to be stamped or tagged in such 
manner as the Secretary of Commerce 
may designate so that the stamp or tag 
shall correctly state the percentage by 
weight of virgin wool, reworked wool, 
shoddy, cotton, or silk contained in said 
fabric, or yarn, or articles of apparel 
made therefrom; the name and address 
of said manufacturers shall also be in 
cluded in said stamp or tag 


of 


Sec. 4. That every manufacturer of 
garments and articles of apparel for 
sale, trade, or exchange in interstate 


commerce shall be deemed to have com 
plied with the provisions of this Act, 
provided he shall stamp or tag in such 
manner as the Secretary of Commerce 
shall direct said garment or articles of 
apparel so as to indicate thereon the con- 
tents thereof, as the said contents have 
been indicated on the stamp or tag af 
fixed by the manufacturer of the ma- 
terials out of which said garment and 


articles of apparel have been manu- 
factured 
Sec. 5. That any person who shall 


violate any provision of this Act shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon con- 
viction thereof, for each offense, shall 
be fined not to exceed $500, or shall be 
sentenced not to exceed one year’s im- 
prisonment, or both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the 
court. 

Sec. 6. That this Act shall be in force 
and effect sixty days after its passage. 
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By their unfailing reliability hav 

won the reputation they enjoy. 
The engineer specifying ‘‘Lunken- 
} " knows bearings 
hus equipped will get the amount 
of lubricant for which the feed is 
set; and that no further atten- 
ion is necessary other than filling. 
They are practical and durable; 
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he feed regulation is simple and 

sily adjusted, and there is no 
langer of unsetting the feed when 
ref ; 

The variety of types made em- 
braces Oil Cups with Glass or 
Bronze Body, with or without 
Sightfeed; and Grease Cups of 
Bronze, Iron and Steel, with Screw 
or 


Spring Compression, feed—a 
type for every service requirement. 
Write**Lunkenheimer-equipped”’ 
your engine and transmission 
Es specifications, and insist on having 
& the genuine. 
é Descriptive Booklets Nos. 523 
i and 524 ED will assist you in se- 
y lecting the proper types. Write 
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Largest Manufacturers of 
High-Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the world 
i CINCINNATI 
New York Chicago BostonjLondon 
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Air Conditioning Systems 
No sit gle alr conditioning system will apply to all re- 
q'irements of humidifying. There is a right kind for your 


problem Note our complete line. 


Central Station Equipment 
Hy atir : 5 Cc nstant R va 
+. Humidifying. 6. Air Cleansing 
Fan Driven (High Duty) Humidifiers 
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ning. 2. Wall ventilat 
These with Electrically driven 
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Atomizer Type Humidifiers 


fill u best adapted t old or low posted 
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| 5 Compre c r cleaning 


Spray Type Humidifiers 
N ta effective as 


ended tor special cases only 


Duty, without fans. 
High-Du R 


Humidity Regulating and Indicating 
Apparatus 


Parks~-Cramer Company 
Engineers,& Contractors 
Industrial Piping and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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Variable Speed Transmission 


87% 


mission have come back with repeat 
orders. They have found that speed 
control aids them immeasurably in 
production. 


of the textile mills that 
have installed the Trans- 





REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 


Columbus, Ind. 
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THE SHORTEST CUT 


from buyer to seller lies through the 


Textile Clearing House 


For many years it has efficiently served the industry, so it is 
now recognized as the place to look for opportunities. That’s 
why a small notice generally suffices to find a buyer for any good 
offering. That’s why a small want “ad” almost invariably locates 
the goods required. 


The rates are so low and results so sure that the JOURNAL’S 
“Clearing House” section may be used for even the smallest 
articles. Used machinery, odd lots of yarn, dyes and supplies are 


quickly disposed of through the “Clearing House.” Ask for 
rates, 
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Clearing House Dept. 
334 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Manufacturers of Plain and 


Fancy Serges, Skein Dyes, 


dyed fabrics for Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s wear. 
cloths a specialty. 
Also Worsted Yarns 
Weaving and Knitting. — 


Vigoureux and Fancy Piece 
Uniform 


for 


LOOK AT THE CLOTH 


Cleveland Worsted Mills Company 
Spinners, Weavers, Dyers 


GEO. H. HODGSON 
(Vice-President and General Manager) 


Cleveland, Ohio, U 8. A. 
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WORSTEDS 
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PIECE DYES 


MILLS, AT 
MAPLEVILLE, R. I. 
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New York Office and Salesrooms 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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Talbot Mills 


North Billerica, Mass. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, President 


Thibets Uniform Cloths 
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Broadcloths 


Selling Agents 
PARKER, WILDER & CO. 
NEW YORK — BOSTON 


ree TEASELS 


JACOB N. CHESTER 
109 Broad Street 


Velours 
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Increased Use of Fabrics by Shoe 
Trade 
(Continued from page 27) 

We have considered the effect pro- 
duced by the nation’s appeal to the 
women of the country to abstain from 
wearing leather boot tops. They im- 
mediately increased their consumption 
and at the same time adopted leather 
coats. But during the present winter 
they have suddenly changed their minds. 
Boots have suddenly become unfashion- 
able. They are selling, in the expensive 
qualities, actually for less than oxfords. 
For cold weather woolen hosiery has to 
some extent taken their place. But 
woolen stockings, without the protection 
of skirts, are not as warm as they sound, 
especially when the wind blows. So 
gaiters and leggings have become in- 
dispensable, and never before were they 
manufactured and sold in such quanti- 
ties. There is nothing on the style 
horizon at present which threatens a 
diminution of their popularity. The 
vogue promised for boot tops is for the 
highest measurements ever known, and 
this, of itself, will help to sustain the 
popularity of oxfords and pumps, for 
the ten-inch boot is really, for most 
women, an impracticable article of foot- 
wear. 

Varieties of Fabric Wanted 

Without ‘speaking of the satins, which 
occupy their staple position as a mate- 
rial for dressy shoes, the present taste 
in fabrics is for plain goods, of the 
corkscrew or felted surface effect. It is 
understood that all shoe toppings have a 
cotton drilling backing. The vogue of 
spats and leggings, if past experience 
is any criterion, will have a tendency to 
bring in fabric tops. In France these 
fabrics run to elaborate patterns and 
colors. In England there is some re- 
flection of this. As the matter stands 
with us, we have been adopting French 
ideas of form, but without the elabora- 
tion of detail. Still the course of almost 
every movement is form first and detail 
later. Moreover, the extremely sober 
tendency in fabrics for some seasons 
would lead to the idea that it was about 
time for a reaction. In a word, if 
change of style comes it seems likely to 
be in the direction of more fabrics and 
gaudier ones. 


Opportunities for Invention 


Wherever the matter is looked at 
from any but a whimsical standpoint, 
the only valid objection to fabrics is 
that they either are not waterproof, or 
are too entirely impervious to air. It is 
apt to be forgotten that the dull finishes 
of leather have also their faults as to 
withstanding moisture. But perhaps 
this is one of the lines along which im- 
provement is possible, for if fabric has 
not the qualities of leather it perhaps 
may be given some good ones which 
leather does not possess, and this al- 
ready has been done to some extent. 

This leads to the thought that there 
for achievement in 
woven goods adapted for footwear. For 
one thing, there is the problem of an in- 
sole for shoes of the tennis class which 
shall mitigate their heating qualities. 
Then, in insoles of the welt type, there 
is the awkwardness of sewing on a strip 
of fabric for a rib. An integral rib 
would be a manifest improvement. 

And there is the question of a fabric 
sole. In France the peasants spin and 
braid a coarse fiber, and then coil it into 
the shape of a sole, sewing it horizon- 
tally from one side to the other through- 
out the width of the sole. This makes a 
shoe bottoming of most remarkable 


= comfort. 
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SAUNA UE AATMENE TANNER T N 
LARLY A LLAUALE Mit 


DYERS of all kinds of YARNS 


For Manufacturers of Men’s Wear, Dress Goods, Carpets, Rugs, Upholstery, 


Gas and Electric Tubing, Braids and 
better service than you get elsewhere 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR 
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SOAP MFG. 
COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


For Over Half a Century Makers of High Grade Soaps and 
Scouring Materials for Textile Manufacturers 
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VALKONE : 
inishing Works : 
Dye and Finishing Wor zl 
Capacity, 40,000 Yards Daily 2 
Can Handle Fabrics Up to 80’ Wide EB 
Dyers & Finishers of Woolen and Worsted Fabrics, 2 
Woven or Knitted 
Men’s Wear and Dress Goods, Serges, Cheviots, Suitings, Cloakings, Overcoatings, 
Boucles, Astrakhans, Kerseys, Jersey Cloths and General Knitting 
Frame Products. d 
Mascher & Turner Sts. 3 
(Near Front & Columbia Ave.) PHILADELPHIA, PA. 3 
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A STUDY IN ADVANCED CARDING 
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McBRIDE HORIZONTAL “J2.°" BREAKER OR FINISHER CARD “pan (DOUBLE RETURN) 


THE CARD THAT COMBS 


Trace the web in the direction the arrows int from the 10th carding back and 
over the two RETURNS to the Feed Rolls, then add some carding science and learn 
why the McBride Horizontal Card 10 feet long, 3 feet 8 inches high, with 273 


square feet of clothing will do better carding than will 550 square feet of clothing on 
two 60” x 60” Cards. 


ROSS MACHINE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer Established 1843 
WOLLASTON; (BOSTON,) MASSACHUSETTS 





Hammocks, Shoe Goring, Webbing, 
Novelties. Better work, prompter, 


T. BROPHY’S SONS, Jasper St., above Clearfield St. 


Established 
1845 








MOST CENTRAL LOCATION 
IN THE COUNTRY 
Dyers and Finishers of 


Mens’ Wear, Dress Goods, 


Overcoatings and Cloakings 
Cottons for Auto Fabrics and the Artificial Leather Trade 


Noils and Cardings 
T. J. PORTER & SONS 


119 South Fourth Street 


Ew abeererereennece 


PHILADELPHIA 
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TMPORTERS 


All Classes 
Raw Products 











EXPORTERS 


All Classes 
Cotton Piece Goods 


A CENTRAL STATION 


—receiving into the United States foreign raw materials 
needed by American Mills and exporting the finished Amer- 
ican product. 







Of Foreign Raw Materials, we make a specialty of Chinese, 
Mitafifi, Smooth, Full Rough and Moderate Rough Peru- 
vian, South American, West Coast and China Wools; also 
Natural Dyes used by Cotton Manufacturers. 







To the Foreign Buyer, we offer an unusually complete line 
of high quality American Cotton Piece Goods, as follows: 














$ Prints Drillings Ginghams 
% Flannels Khakis Osnaburgs 
é Cantons Domets Colored Driles 
% Sheetings Denims Colored Suitings 
$ Cottonades Blankets Converted Goods 
: Coverts Plaids Ducks 
: Cham brays Crashes Cheviots 











CABLE ADDRESS: BAFOUER 





ESTABLISHED 18665 








43-53 White St. New York, U.S. A. 







BRANCHES: 
MANILA, P. I. HAVANA, CUBA LIMA, PERU PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAYTI 
SHANGHAI, CHINA VALPARAISO, CHILE KINGSTON, JAMAICA 








BUENOS AIRES, ARG. 






Agencies Throughout Central and South America 
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EXPORT TRADE STILL 
OF SMALL VOLUME 





Inability to Get Prompt Delivery—Eng- 
land Well Sold Ahead—Can 
Compete on Yarns 


A moderate business continues to be 
done for the majority of export mar- 
kets, but while a_ very satisfactory 
amount of inquiry is being received, 
general movement is prohibited by in- 
ability to secure prompt delivery mer- 
chandise. None of the large markets is 
buying any noteworthy amount, but the 
aggregate of orders received from some 
of the nearby markets, considering the 
value of merchandise today, totals very 
respectably. 


England’s Export Status 


From the inquiries that are being re- 
ceived, it is evident that Manchester is 
unable to supply the requirements of 
many export markets. Export buyers 
who ordinarily secure their needs from 
England are finding it impossible to get 
the‘ goods this year and are consequently 
turning to the United States for help. 
As far as prices are concerned, while on 
certain lines England doubtless is below 
this country and could secure the busi- 
uess were merchandise available, yet on 
other things it is very evident we are 
able to compete successfully with Eng- 
lish-made merchandise. This is partic- 
ularly true of yarns and it is stated that 
a very satisfactory volume of business 
has been done in the latter. Here as 
well as in fabrics it is impossible to 
secure certain qualities. Anything above 
16s two-ply is hard to get for nearby 
delivery. With South America orders 
have been taken on 10s and 12s two-ply, 
but there has been a falling off in de- 
mand for knitting yarns. This has been 
made up, however, by transactions on 
the latter from China. It is said that 
the total of business from this country 
since the first of the year has been 
much larger than for a long time. 


Big Markets Slow 


The situation in China since the Chi- 
nese New Year has not developed to 
any extent. Some few sales have been 
made largely through a direct agency, 
but the inquiries have not been of such 
a character as to admit of transactions 
being consummated. Advices received 
some little. time ago would have led to 
the belief that there is a difference be- 
tween buyer and seller of 5 or 6 cents 
a yard, but a recent inquiry, which did 
not end in business being done, was only 
one-half a cent under sellers’ prices. It 
is felt, however, that China should be 
in the market before very long for a 
considerable quantity of merchandise, 
providing the exchange situation enables 
her to purchase in this country. 

A small amount of Pepperell sheet- 
ings has been sold for India, though it 
is understood that the purchaser bought 
them for his own account. The deliv- 
eries are for June, July and August, 
equally divided and the price 31% cents. 
The previous price of 30 cents has not 
been available for some time and noth- 
ing can be secured before June. Little 
prospect of immediate business with the 
Red Sea is evident, apparently on ac- 
count of a very fair amount of mer- 
chandise being in the hands of buyers 


_in that territory. 


The nearby markets are sending con- 
stant inquiries for small amounts which, 


because of the price per yard total a 
very substantial figure, although under 
other circumstances they would be re- 
garded as negligible amounts. A fair 
parcel was noted this week from Java 
while Cuban and Porto Rican buyers 
have been in the market purchasing, 
where they could find anything below 
the ordinary level. They have been 
handicapped, however, by inability to 
grant requests for prompt shipment. 


EXPLOIT EUROPEAN TRADE 


European Textile Syndicate to Develop 
Business on Barter Basis 

The European Textile Syndicate is 
one of several textile organizations re- 
cently formed in this country for the 
purpose of aiding textile manufacturers 
in countries of Europe, where exchange 
has depreciated and credit is low, to 
secure raw materials and merchandise 
their product. English syndicates have 
been operating in Belgium and Germany 
along these lines for some time, but this 
is the first organized effort of Ameri- 
can textile firms to perform a similar 
service. The plan of these syndicates 
is to furnish all raw materials and sup- 
plies, including their financing, taking in 
exchange the manufactured products 
which they sell wherever the best mar- 
kets are to be found; in other cases mills 
are bought outright, or leased, or oper- 
ated on a commission basis. In this 
manner quite a number of German cot- 
ton and woolen mills are being ex- 
ploited by English syndicates. While. 
the American organizations will investi- 
gate conditions in Germany, it is under- 
stood that they expect to find better 
openings in Poland, Czecho Slovakia 
and Austria. 


European Textile Syndicate 


The European Textile Syndicate, 
which was recently incorporated under 
the laws of this State, is backed by 
the American International Corporation, 
George H. McFadden & Brother, cotton 
merchants, Philadelphia; Lawrence & 
Co., dry goods commission merchants, 
Boston, and Lockwood, Greene & Co., 
mill engineers, Boston. The syndicate’s 
attorneys are Sullivan & Cromwell of 
this city, and the syndicate’s investi- 
gating commission, which recently sailed 
for Europe, was headed by John Fos- 
ter Dulles of the latter firm, the other 
members being John S. Lawrence and 
Ernst B. Filsinger, of Lawrence & Co., 
and William Tufts and Harold B. Hos- 
kins of Lockwood, Greene & Co. This 
commission is not only authorized to in- 
vestigate. business possibilities in Europe, 
but to enter into contracts with Euro- 
pean textile manufacturers to furnish 
them raw materials and to, merchandise 
their products. 


Wants Higher Power Rates 


Attanta, Ga—The Central Georgia 
Power Co., of Macon, which supplies 
power for the operation of most of the 
cotton mills in the central part of the 
state, has petitioned the Georgia Rail- 
road Commission for permission to raise 
its rates approximately twenty-eight per 
cent. The increase, if granted, will af- 
fect cotton mills at Griffin, Barnesville, 
Forsyth, Jackson, Thomaston, Mon- 
ticello, Hampton and Jonesboro. The 
case will be heard April 14. 


COTTON MANUFACTURES 


COTTONS CONTINUE 
GENERAL STRENGTH 


Buyers Withdraw When Bargains Are 
Not Available —Government Disturb- 
: ing Factor in Duck Situation 
The tendency toward eliminating ir- 
regularity in the cotton goods market 
noted last week has been continued dur- 
ing the current period. It is not possi- 
ble to indicate any large movement of 
merchandise, but this may be due, in a 
certain measure at least, to the fact that 
sellers are indisposed to offer bargain 
prices. There are always factors in the 
market who are willing to consider mer 
chandise if it is below the general level 
and when there is no possibility of ob- 
taining any reductions, a good many of 
these buyers withdraw in the hope that 
by waiting they will obtain an advantage 
This seems to be true of the situation 
this week. There are those who feel 
that this attitude on the part of the 
buyer will not redound to his benefit and 
that he will ultimately discover his mis- 
take and will be obliged to pay higher 
prices than those now in evidence 
Retailers Busier 
from various centers indi- 
cate that the retail trade is more active 
and that the consumer had been inspired 
by the near approach of spring to oper- 
ate with increased activity. The ques- 
tion of stocks in retail hands is one that 
is answered variously by different au 
thorities. In certain lines it is apparent 
that the amount of hand is 
larger than usual, operations 
ahead at what were considered at th: 
time of the purchase as favorable prices 
This, however, does not apply to many 
lines of staple fabrics on which it is be- 
lieved the supply is very moderate for 
this time of the year, both in the hands 
of jobbers and of retailers. The rea 
son for this belief is that liberal pur 
chases of the usual amount of merchan- 
dise have meant the investment of a 
much larger total than under more nor- 
mal conditions. With the restraining 
influence of financial institutions it is 
not considered as likely that the major 
ity have been in a position to 
unusual quantity of 
the case of exceptions 
possible that there 
the necessity of 


Re ports 


goods on 
due to 


ontract 
for an goods. Ir 
to this rule it is 
may be eventually 
throwing over certain 
of these stocks in order to secure their 

No such outlook is 


money equivalent 
at present apparent in the cotton goods 
field though hints as to such 
other lines 
quarters 
Duck Situation Mixed 

\ good deal has been said of the ef 
fect of the Government's 
duck available for 
first-hand markets 


action it 


are being made in certain 


surplus of 
distribution upor 
It is true that much 





Comparative Quotations 
Last 
March 25 year 
Spot Cotton, N. Y.. 41.50 27.40 
Print cloths: 
27 -in., 64x60, 7.60 yd 15%c 7 
38%-in., 64x64, 5.35 yd 25%c. 94-10¢ 
39 -in., 68x72, 4.75 yd.26-264%c. 10%c 
39 -in., 72x76, 4.2 


5 yd.28-28%c. l4c 
Brown sheeting: 


36-in., 56x60, 4 yd.. - 26-27%c. 12c 

36-in., 48x48, 3 yd..... 29c. 15 %c. 

36-in., 48x48, 4 yd 25-26c lli¥%e 
Tobacce cloths: 

36-in 48x44, 7.75 yd.. 1l16ce. 7c. 

36-in., 40x40, 9.20 yd.. 13%c. 5%c. 
Drills, 37-in., 3 yd...Net 29c. 15%c. 
Denims, 2-20s (Indigo)... 44c. 25-—27c. 
Tee, DOB ececccdes 55c. 27c. 
Standard Prints ........ 21c. 12%c. 
Standard Staple Gingham T%ec. 17%c. 





of this material is not adapted f 
mercial usage, but at the same 
there are quantities of fabrics that s 
closely approximate to what is ordina: 
ly bought by the trade that their eff 
upon prices is decidedly disconcerting 
Sellers admit that there is no relatiot 
that is anywhere normal between th 


and 
Inquiries are being re- 
ceived as to the best offers that sellers 
will make and frequently fer 
have to be revised when it is discovered 
that there are Government goods which 
will take the place of 
tions. 


different weights constructions o 


cotton goods. 


these offers 


yrdinary consti 
This is especially true of finished 
ducks and in this line it has been poss 
ble to name prices on a f 
available Government material that ar 
below cost of production. It 
mated that it will take fully a year 
absorb the supplies that were made for 
Government use and, although as stated 
much of this material is not of the kind 
that can be absorbed in a commercial 
way, the incubus is likely to be felt for 
a long 


basis of the 


1s_ esti 


time, especially as an argument 
on the part of the buyer. It is reported 
that not all the contracts made with the 
Army and Navy have been settled and 
there is still considerable question as to 
whether the additional cost attaching to 
the changing over of machinery by car 
pet mills and other plants will be 
for by the 


paid 
Government 
The Navy has named prices on var 

ous qualities of duck in its possession at 
which it will sell to the trade and it is 
reported that varying discounts are bh: 
ing offered in proportion to the amount 
that buyers will take. The fear that a 
certain Government sur 
plus will find its way into the hands of 


spe culators is 


proportion of 
ascribed as a reason for 
apprehension that this material will act 
as a depressing factor upon legitimately 
offered merchandise. 

Spot Print Cloths Bought 


Considerable difference in the price of 


print cloths is noted, depending upon 
whether spot goods or future deliveries 
are required. Very little of the former 


is available. Offers of 25 cents for spot 
38% 64 x 60s at 25 cents have 
failed to bring out any supplies 
prices range from 23 to 24% cents a 

cording to delivery. Early in the week 
it was reported that bag manufacturers 
had come into the market for consider 
ible merchandise and had paid full mar 


' ' ' 
Ket levels 


inch 


Future 


r their requirements 
The problem of naming prices on per- 
sales is one that is confronting sellers 
this character of fabric at the pres 


pi 





ent time A figure which makes possi 
ble a profit on the present cost of cot- 
ton and gray cloths seems almost pri 
hibitive from the final distributing 
standpoint. The situation, howev is 
likely to be finally developed wi 

short time 


Cotton Goods Trade Notes 


At a recent meeting the board of 
directors of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation was increased from nine to 
eleven members. Allen F. Johnson and 
Alfred L. Ferguson were elected to fill 
vacancies and were also elected vice 
presidents. Mr. Johnson recently ri 
signed as president of the Exposition 
Cotton Mills Co., Atlanta, Ga., to take 
the operating management of the mills 
in the corporation. Mr. Ferguson has 
been in charge of the finances of the 
Windsor Print Works, North Adams, 










—and how about 
your picker sticks 





Do they increase your loom ex- 
pense instead of decreasing it; do 
they break after a few weeks’ use; 
are they warped and crooked ; 
the finish what it should be; are Fos 
edges rounded off at the proper 
place to give longer life to your lug 
straps; do your shop men have to 
put a few finishing touches on them 
before they are placed in use; are 
they right? 


Sticks made by us are overcoming 
these and many other troubles 
every day. Try some of them out 
-it won’t cost you anything. 


Southern Bending Co. 
Johnson City,{Tenn. 





Quality of Fabrics at 
Lowest Cost 


We make automatic looms for 
all manner of textile fabrics. 


Plain or fancy, coarse or fine. 


The Stafford Company 
Readville, Mass. 


J. H. Mayes, Southern Agent 
1112 Independence Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C 
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Our Looms Produce the Highest 
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SUMAN Ui 


THE BEST 


TRAVELERS 


Packed in the Best Packages 





WILSON Write Us 
AMERICAN for 
HICKS Information 





Indisputable Superiority 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


PHILIP C. WENTWORTH, Treas. CHARLES W. NORTH, Agent 
C. D. TAYLOR, GAFFNEY, S. C., Southern Representative 
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J ones & Laughlin 
Steel Company 


Manufacturers of 


Various Steel Products 

















BRANCH]OFFICES: 
Cincinnati New York St. Louis 
Buffalo [Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
Chicago Detroit San Francisco Washington 
WORKS: 
South Side Works Keystone Works 
Soho Department Aliquippa Works 


Eliza Furnaces and Coke Ovens 


WAREHOUSES: 
Chicago 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


Jones & Laughlin Building - Pittsburgh 
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The Macrodi 
FIBRE HEAD WARP SPOOL 


After 14’ years of the 
hardest mill use has dem- 
onstrated that it is 


Durable—Economical 


Write for particulars of the 
added traverse with corre- 
sponding increase in yardage 
—an important feature of this 
spool. 






Prompt Deliveries 
Macrodi Fibre Company 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 


WHEN PLANNING 
DRIVES 


Before Buying Pulleys and Belting 
Ascertain HOW “MORSE” Drives 
_ will SAVE, CONSERVE POWER 
AND INCREASE PRODUCTION 


| 





Consult Our Engineering 
Service, Assistance Free 


MORSE CHAIN CO. 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 
Offices, All Large Cities 
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WATTS, STEBBINS & CO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


Brown and Bleached 


Sheetings, Shirtings, Drills 
Cambrics, Longcloths 
Lawns and Nainsooks 

For Home and Export Markets 












Steele By-Products 


= 
z 
Company, Inc. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
GENERAL OFFICES 
WAREHOUSES 
DALLAS, TEX. CHICAGO, ILL. 
305-6 Sia Bidg. 1012 Hearst Bidg. 
DEALERS COTTON BY-PRODUCTS 
Low Grades 
Loose 
i 
= 
= 


Cotton Seed Prod 
Cotton Mill Waste 


Personal Inspection, Classification and Shipment 
Mail us your samples. Write us for types 


WS 
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GODSEY & FRY 
(Established 1901) = 
epairers of Electrical Machinery 
and Elevators of All Makes i 
Agents for THE WARSAW ELEVATOR CO. 
= 718 E. CARY STREET, RICHMOND, VA. 
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BOSTON, MASS. BRADFORD, ENG. © 
Atkinson, Haserick & ae 
Textile Machinery Philadelphia Office 
Mill Supplies Commercial Trust 
Egyptian Cotton Building 
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Mass., and will continue in this capacity 
with the Windsor. 

The story is told in the export market 
of an individual who claims to have sent 
a large amount of cotton to Germany 
with the idea of selling the manufac- 
tured merchandise either in this or other 
markets where they can be disposed of 
to the best advantage. 

Notwithstanding all the talk of high 
prices it is claimed that 36-inch percale 
cannot be disposed of at a figure which 
will show a profit on the present price 
of*cotton and gray cloths. As a matter 
of fact, available prices today show an 
actual loss with cotton above 40 cents. 
“If we should have another war the 
majority of sellers would want to em- 
ploy high-class legal talent to draw their 
contracts with the Government,” de- 
clared a cotton goods selling agent who 
had certain disagreeable experiences in 
his relations with Government orders. 

It will probably take a year or more 
to absorb all the cotton duck now owned 
by the Government, according to those 
conversant with the situation in this 
class of goods. It is declared that the 
ordinary situation in cotton ducks has 
been changed and that today prices bear 
no relation to each other. Goods are 
being sold below cost to produce, though 
on goods that are wanted a satisfactory 
margin is possible. 

In retrospect it is the belief that some- 
one was grievously at fault in not ad- 
vising the Government that, it was buy- 
ing a much greater yardage of goods of 
certain qualities than it could ever 
use. This applies with particular per- 
tinence to fabrics for use as prisoners’ 
uniforms. 

It is also believed that much saving 
could have been effected if the Govern- 
ment had been willing to experiment 
with certain goods for tentage made in 
this country which were. identical with 
English goods that for waterproof and 
mildew qualities were admitted by all 
who had personal experience were the 
best that was employed by any of the 
Allies. And what is more it is now 
claimed that the invisibility of the Eng- 
lish fabric was much greater than the 
khaki colored fabrics of the U. S. A. 
This character of fabric is now being 
sold to the commercial trade. 

To Preserve First Cotton Mill 

Pawtucket, R. I—A committee of 
the newly organized Pawtucket Cham- 
ber of Commerce is now making plans 
which it is expected will lead to the 
preservation of the old Slater cotton 
mill, the first cotton mill in New Eng- 
land, built and put into operation about 
1791 by Samuel Slater who came to 
this country in 1790 from England. 
Various efforts have been made to pre- 
serve the old mill which is now used 
for manufacturing purposes by several 
different firms. Several bronze tablets 
on which are inscribed some of the 
dates in connection with the early his- 
tory of the mill were placed on the 
structure several years ago by the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. 


WEsTERLY, R. I. The increase in the 
capital stock of the Westerly Textile 
Co., from $400,000 to $800,000 is to be 
used for additional working capital only. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. The Pacolet 
Manufacturing Co., through recent issue 
of new common stock and retirement of 
its preferred stock has increased its 
capital to $2,000,000 of common stock 
and $1,000,000 of preferred stock. The 
company is not planning enlargements in 
its plant or the installation of additional 
machinery. 
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L. F. DOMMERICH & CO. 


Finance Accounts of Manufacturers and Merchants 
Discounts and Guarantee Sales 


General Offices: 


254 Fourth Avenue 


NEW YORK 


(ce 
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CLARENCE WHITMAN & SON, INC. 
SELLING AGENTS 


354 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ESTABLISHED 1868 


G. K. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Commission Merchants 


COTTON DUCK 


SAIL WIDE ARMY 
1s 


290 Broadway NEW YORK 








“P. WALTER PAPER SPOOL CO. 
vulkeet PAPER SPOOLS 


of All Kinds of 
Lena and Armat Sts. Germantown, Phila., Pa. 
Bell Phone Germantown 1912 
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MASON MACHINE WORKS 


TAUNTON, MASS. 


DRAWING FRAMES. 
SPINNING FRAMES. 
COTTON Looms. 
SILK LOoMs. 
DoBBIES. 


TrirRE Duck Looms. 
MEDIUM AND HeEAvy Duck LOOMS. 


SOUTHERN OFFICE: GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS 


SUPERIOR to HUMIDIFIERS 
for CARDING and DRAWING 


Many of the largest mills in the country have found this out 
and have equipped their entire plants with 
this improved device. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
M. S. PENNELL, Gen. Sales Agt, 127 FEDERAL ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
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Scrapped 
-because 
neglected 


end more equipment to the scrap heap than mill- 


cally no new equipment is to be had; therefore, 
done to prevent this huge and unnecessary 


something 
waste. 

is to give its full measure of service, 
Neglect will bring on ruin—then the 


quipment you have 
action must be taken now. 
scrap he ap 
Give every 
plant a 


piece 
coat ¢ 


of machinery, every tank, every pipe in your 
It paint 


PROTECTIVE 
PRODUCTS 


are best for this purpose. They are rot, rust, acid, and damp- 


proof; durable, hold their shade and last for many years. Made 
in a variety of colors. 


Send for Color Chart and Literature 
Address Dept. U 


TOCH BROTHERS 
Technical and Scientific Paint Makers Since 1848 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Works: Long Island City, N. Y., and London, Eng. 
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Manufacturers of 


Acid, Alkali and Damp- 
Proof Ce nge for = 
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The cut represents a passage type electrolytic cell which will 
produce in 10 hours the equivalent of 50 Ibs. of chloride of lime, 
operating under 110 volts direct current, and nothing is used but 
salt, water and electricity. 


THIS IS NOT AN UNTRIED PROCESS 
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= There is absolutely no question about its merits. Hundreds in success- 
= ful operation 
= Write, giving amount of bleach used daily, current available, and cost 
ol same. 
We make cells of special construction for any purpose. 
They produce a neutral Sodium Hypochlorite. 


THE ELECTRO CHEMICAL CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Hema 
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How to Test Mill 
White for Whiteness 


FIRST— Let the samples rest until the oil has 
risen to the top, about one month. 
Observe the color of the oil. 

SECON D-—Stir the samples until the oil is thor- 

oughly incorporated with the pigment. 

Pour a little of any other on a piece of 

glass or tin and drop a little of VOL- 

TAX “ MILL-WHITEST ” on it. Or 

reverse the process. 

NOTE the GRAYNESS, BLUENESS, or YEL- 
LOWNESS in comparison with the 
VOLTAX “MILL-WHITEST.” 
“MILL-WHITEST” makes a 
WHITE mark on Mill Whites. 


YELLOW oil may be disguised by the addition of Black to 
give a GRAYISH tint or by Blue in excess to give a BLUISH 
tint. 

VOLTAX OIL is almost water white. and does not have any 
yellowness tu be overcome by pigments. 


‘THEN— 


THE 


BRIDGEPORT 


CO. 


CONNECTICUT 
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Che Warren Aniline Co. 


Brexel Building 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 


ACID COLORS 
DIRECT COLORS 
CHROME COLORS 
BASIC COLORS 
SULPHUR COLORS 
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Truth in Fabrics 
(Continued from page 32) 


with the technical features of the ques: 
tion, nor with the actual merchandising 
conditions and so fall into errors of 
Statement and draw incorrect conclu- 
sions. 

The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers has always been, and is 
now, in sympathy with any practical 
law which will prevent the misbranding 
and misrepresentation by advertising, or 
otherwise, of woolen fabrics and cloth- 
ing. 

Objects of French Bill 

For that reason we favor a bill sim- 
ilar to that which has been presented 
by Mr. Rogers, and we also favor it 
because it applies to all commodities and 
not to woolen fabrics alone. There is 
one woolen manufacturing concern that 
for some time has been advertising that 
its fabrics are made 100 per cent virgin 
wool. There are very many other manu- 
facturers who make 100 per cent virgin 
wool fabrics, but this is the only one 
that I know of that seems to think it 
advisable to proclaim the fact. It is 
perhaps somewhat peculiar that a mem- 
ber of this concern is also President 
of the National Sheep and Wool Bureau, 
the organization which started the cam- 
paign resulting in the presentation of the 
French Bill. Judging from his public 
statements, which have been many, the 
publications of his bureau, the resolu- 
tions of Wool Growers’ Associations, 
and the testimony of the witnesses whom 
you have heard, the objects, which it is 
expected will be accomplished by this 
Bill, are: 

1. An increase in the production of 
wool in this country which they claim 
has been retarded by the use of re- 
worked wools, or so-called shoddy. 

2. Higher prices for wool to the wool 
grower. 

3. Better fabrics and clothing for the 
public at materially lower prices. 

4. Information to the consumer which 
will enable him to judge of the quality 
and value of woolen textiles and cloth- 
ing, 

5. The curbing of profiteering on the 
part of woolen manufacturers. 


Would Welcome Increased Production 

In regard to the first proposition 
woolen manufacturers would most heart- 
ily welcome such increase in the wool 
product of this country as to make them 
independent of foreign supply and they 
have recently contributed money to the 
organizations working to that end, but 
we have always even under a high tariff 
on wool been obliged to import a large 
percentage of our supply, showing a de- 
mand for virgin wool much in excess of 
the domestic supply, and an ample op- 
portunity to increase the product regard- 
less of the use of shoddy. This fact, to 
my mind, disposes of the argument that 
the use of shoddy has retarded the pro- 
duction of woo] in this country. I think 
Mr. Rainey was right in stating that the 
production of wool is affected by other 
causes. 

We certainly agree with these gen- 
tlemen that the prices of wool would 
advance, owing to a greater demand, but 
the additional amount required might 
and very likely would come to a large 
extent from importations rather than 
from greater domestic production. 

Mr. French was very frank in admit- 
ting that fabrics made of virgin wool 
would advance in price, but the gentle- 
men who have been agitating this ques- 
tion have given the sop of higher prices 
for wool to the wool growers’ and the 
sop of better and lower price clothing 
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to the consumer, an attitude which does 
not seem to be exactly consistent. 


Greater Confusion Would Result 


We take decided issue with them on 
the proposition that the buyer of clothes 
and clothing would be able to know ex- 
actly what he is buying and, thereby, to 
judge of its quality and value. We con- 
tend on the contrary that he will be mis- 
led and contused to a much greater ex- 
tent than under existing conditions and 
that he will get information of no prac- 
tical value. 

As to the curbing of profiteering on 
the part of the woolen manufacturers, 
we think the opportunity would be much 
greater under the operation of the 
French Bill. I think it was Mr. French 
who made the statement, that the Gov- 
ernment insisted on knowing in every 
instance when the fabric contained shod- 
dy—the Government requirements are 
not a parallel case. During the war I 
was chairman of a committee appointed 
by General Goethals, Quartermaster- 
General at the time, to revise the army 
specifications for the uniform cloth, 
shirting, overcoating and blankets. These 
specifications were adopted and all Gov- 
ernment contracts had to be made in ac- 
cordance with them. Manufacturers 
were not allowed to make the goods in 
any way they chose and inform the 
Government of the material contents, but 
were required to make them according to 
these specifications, which.stipulated in 
great detail all of the necessary features, 
such as percentage of virgin wool and 
of shoddy, and, what is a very import- 
ant point in this connection, the grades 
of these materials—the number of 
threads to the inch of warp and filling, 
the weight of the goods, the width, the 
tensile strength, and many other particu- 
lars were specified. It was not required 
to stamp anything on the goods, but the 
Government had an inspector in every 
mill who remained on the premises to 
see that the goods were made in ac- 
cordance with the specifications. These 
men were paid from $1200 to $1500, and 
head inspectors were also sent to the 
mills at intervals. You will observe that 
this is a very different proposition from 
simply stamping on the back of every 
yard the percentage of materials without 
indicating the quality or any other fact 
in regard to the construction of the 
goods. While the Government method 
secured to the Government just what it 
bought, the method provided by the 
French Bill gives no information what- 
soever of practical value. 

I might say here that shoddy was used 
in the overcoating and blankets only, 
and for these reasons :— 

1. A lack of supply of the grades of 
virgin wool called for. 

2. For economy’s sake. 

3. Because of the introduction of 
shoddy of the grade specified into these 
two fabrics actually made better fab- 
rics. 


Prejudice Unfounded 

We expect to show you that the gen- 
eral prejudice in favor of Virgin Wool 
and against shoddy has no adequate 
sanction in fact. There is a general 
popular prejudice in favor of virgin 
wool, no matter how poor, and against 
re-worked wool, no matter how good. 
Neither of these prejudices would per- 


,sist in this undiscriminating form if the 


public knew how poor a virgin wool can 
be and how good a reworked wool can 
be. These prejudices are the basis of the 
feeling on the part of many people that 
if they knew the fibre content of a fab- 


(Continued on page 95) 
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When a Root Does It, It’s Correct 


Whether it’s yards or picks, product of loom, or any other machine, revolu- 
tions of dynamo, pump or water-wheel—count with a RQQJ —it gives you 
the indisputable figures. Precision—efficiency—simplicity—low initial cost— 


Sent on 


and long service are the proven qualities of all RQQF Counters. 
30 day trial—3 year guarantee. 


Write for new 
it will 
problem. 


The C. J. Root Co. 


{Ae Wrought Brose Hinges, Metal 
tampings, Plating and Polishing) 


illustrated catalog, 
help solwe your counting 





34 Morey Street Bristol, Conn. 
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WILLIAM BODDEN @ SON, Limited 


Zoe “RODDEN” Flyer 


FOR QUALITY OF FINISH 
FOR QUANTITY OF PRODUCTION 
HAS STOOD THE TEST OF YEARS 
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Sole Agents for U. S. A. 
Thomas Mayor @ Son, Olney Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Textile Specialties 


ROLLER, SLASHER and CLEARER CLOTHS 


Decating Aprons—Special Roller Cloth 
for French Spinning 


Cotton or Woolen goods developed to meet special 
requirements for mechanical purposes. 


Our twenty years’ experience at your service. 


F. C. HITCHCOCK CO. 


48-50 Pearl Street 


100s 0 


Boston, Mass. 
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“Specify “HARDY” for BRUSHES and BASKETS 


Wherever exceptional demands are placed on a brush, there will a HARDY 
BRUSH be found. 


For more than 25 years we have been furnishing the 
leading mills with brushes noted for their quakty, durc 
bility and service. 


HARDY MILL BASKETS are made of highest quality White Oak for 
all textile mill requirements. 


We will gladly submit samples free of cost. Write for booklet 


FRANK H. HARDY, ANDOVER, Mass. 
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THE MOORE & WHITE CO. 
THE FRICTION CLUTCH MANUFACTURERS 


USE FRICTION CLUTCHES? 
Catalog “T” Will Help You. It’s Free. 


2709-2739 N. 15th Street Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A 
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The Attention of all Manufacturers of 


WOMEN’S HOSE 


is invited to our 


FASHIONED WELT MACHINE 


MODEL K 


This machine produces women’s hose 
with an inturned knitted welt similar to 
that produced on full fashioned machines. 
The machine has all the features of our 
other models — each stocking being 
dropped from the machine. complete, 
except for the looping of the toe. It is 





fitted with five yarn changing fingers, 
inserts an “‘anti-run-back” course, and, the welt being 
knitted on the machine, has all the elasticity of the 


fabric and may be made as wide as desired. 


Write for samples and further information 


Established 1865 
SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


incorporated 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. 1006 Realty Bldg. 
Main & McNab Sts. 


ei 
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HOSIERY PRICES 
RETAIN STRENGTH 


Check to Decline in Raw Silk Prices 
Source of Additional Strength in 
Silk Hosiery Levels 
Trading in the hosiery market remains 
confined to a particularly narrow volume, 
and sales depend almost entirely upon 
the manufacturing ability of the mills. 
Demand, it is true, cannot be said to be 
particularly active, yet it is sufficient to 
absorb the small amounts of hosiery that 
come upon the open market-from time 
to time. In general, however, the mar- 
ket is not far from a complete stand- 
still and will probably remain so until 
conditions within the mills are such as 
to permit the selling of additional mer- 

chandise. 
Less Talk of Lower Prices 

While there continue spasmodic out- 
bursts among jobbers and exporters on 
the question of lower prices, there has 
been considerably less agitation in this 
connection during the last week or two 
than in the few previous weeks. Such 
talk now seems to be mostly confined to 
the few interests that have “an axe to 
grind” in the way of buying hosiery at 
prices more favorable to them. 

No doubt during the last few weeks 
when the raw silk market was contin- 
ually declining there was some hope for 
a corresponding decline in prices on silk 
hosiery ; there was not, however, even a 
sympathetic influence and prices on the 
hosiery remained particularly firm at 
their nominal levels. Raw silk now 
seems to be strengthening, at least there 
has been ‘an absence of sharp declines 
within the last week or ten days, and the 
prospects of a decline in silk hosiery 
prices are particularly dim. One im- 
portant improvement, however, is that 
several mills report their production to 
be on the increase and deliveries are im- 
proving as a result. 


Prices on Silks Vary 

Information has developed recently 
that there is more than usual variance 
in selling prices of silk hosiery, and par- 
ticularly in the boot silk lines. A manu- 
facturer making a 20-inch boot stocking 
from ten thread extra Japan tram 
with tops of 2-50s combed peeler cotton 
yarn states that the best price his selling 
agent has been able to secure is $14 a 
dozen; the mill refused to sel] at that 
level. Another mill making a similar 
stocking has taken business at $17.50 a 
dozen. A 20-inch boot silk made from 
an extra quality 12-thread silk has been 
sold in recent weeks at $21 a dozen, and 
the same mill could sell a considerably 
larger quantity of the same merchandise 
at $22; its plant, however, is sold to full 
capacity until the end of June. A prom- 
inent jobber bought largely a little over 
a month ago of 20-inch boot sellers at 
$16 a dozen, but in adding to his pur- 
chases about two weeks ago was forced 
to duplicate at $19. The fact is, the ab- 
sence of competition in the market has 





_.Tesulted in the absence of general mar- 


ket prices, and selling figures are gov- 
erned solely by conditions surrounding 
individual transactions. No one con- 
nected with the selling end is optimistic 
enough to look forward to any import- 
ant change from prevailing conditions 
during the balance of 1920. 

Mercerized hosiery remains largely 
under control of the yarn market, and 
there have been no developments in the 


KNIT GOODS 


latter of a character to permit any elas- 
ticity in business in hosiery. Deliveries 
of hosiery remain restricted by slow 
production due to late arrivals of yarns 
at the knitting mills. Selling for later 
than the end of June, and most hosiery 
mills are completely sold until that time, 
remains too hazardous, consequently 
mercerized hosiery is in little evidence 
in the open market. After remaining 
out of the yarn market for some time, 
knitters are again making inquiries for 
desired counts but find there has been no 
appreciable improvement from _ their 
standpoint in either the amount of yarn 
available or in asked prices. 

In low-end hosiery the situation is 
much the same as it has been for the 
last several months. Selling is not of an 
active character and is composed largely 
of a filling-in description, with jobbers 
opefating only as they find positivé need 
for the merchandise. Controlled by high 
production costs, asked prices on the 
hosiery are remaining firm. 


Hosiery Trade Notes 

Jobbers are now experiencing a quiet 
period for most of the stores are stocked 
up for the Easter trade and are not in- 
clined to do much buying until they 
have turned over their stock in the ex- 
pected business of the coming week. 
More particularly true is this of the 
men’s furnishing stores. 

A sock that is winning considerable 
popularity in the men’s shops this spring 
is a drop-stitch fashioned silk. There is 
an active demand for such socks, and re- 
tailers are continually pressing jobbers 
for additional merchandise. 

With the checking of the decline in 
the raw silk market has come additional 
strength in prices on silk hosiery of all 
descriptions, and the belief of most sell- 
ing agents is that there is little hope of 
any material drop from present levels 
during the remainder of 1920. 


SWEATER MARKET DULL 


Lack of Available Merchandise Permits 
No Freedom 

Controlled by mills sold to full capa- 
city for several months to come, the 
sweater market is dull: Buyers are 
showing little interest at present, but 
their absence is due more to the knowl- 
edge of the inability to place new busi- 
ness than to a lack of desire on their 
part to operate. There is a good retail 
demand for sweaters, and most jobbers 
are ready buyers whenever merchandise 
becomes available. 

Deliveries from the mills remain slow 
enough to cause considerable embarrass- 
ment. Knitters are experiencing ma- 
terial difficulty in keeping production 
anywhere near to scheduled amounts, 
and instead of improving the situation 
seems to be growing worse. Not a few 
jobbers are complaining that as a result 
they have been forced to withdraw lines 
that are in good demand. However, 
knitters say that until they can get more 
prompt receipts of yarns previously 
bought and can get more efficiency from 
their operatives there is little hope of ap- 
preciable improvement from present con- 
ditions. 


Waynesporo, Pa. The Waynesboro 
Knitting Co. has filed notice with the 
Secretary of State of an increase in its 
capitalization from $100,000 to $125,000, 
to provide for business expansion. 


UNDERWEAR TRADE 
AWAITS OPENINGS 


Activity Held to Narrow Volume by 
Small Amount of Merchandise 
Now Available 
Activity in the underwear market 
during the coming month or two de- 
pends largely upon the openings of 
lightweights for the spring of 1921. As 
the market now stands, there are no 
particular features of interest from a 
selling standpoint and trading is 
fined to a particularly narrow volume. 
Mills, as before noted, are completely 
sold until the end of June and not one 


con- 


of the plants, so far as can be learned, 
has shown any inclination to book busi- 
ness for later delivery. This excepts, 


of course, the few mills selling the re- 
tailer direct, that opened their books for 
business late into th 


year 
Watching the Jobber 
There are rumors here and there, 


cropping up with pernicious insistence, 
that the jobber is intent upon holding 
out of the market in the expectation, or 
at least the hope of lower levels. Just 
how much truth there is in such rumors 
cannot, of course, be accurately deter- 
mined at this time because of the lack 
of buying opportunity in the present 
market. It is a fact, however, that the 
majority of selling agents place little or 
no confidence in such reports and be- 
lieve that when they have additional 


merchandise to sell they will find a 
ready market. 
It has been intimated in this con- 


nection that jobbers are pretty well cov- 
ered with merchandise and are carrying 
comparatively large stocks. While this 
may be true in a few cases, it is not 
believed to be the general condition of 
the jobbing trade. Selling by the mills 
since the first of the year has been on 
too narrow a basis, and deliveries have 
been too slow to permit of such a 
carry of stock by the majority of- the 
jobbers. In fact, just the opposite is 
believed to be true by most of the selling 
agents, and they feel with considerable 
confidence that as soon as the mills 
announce more merchandise to sell they 
will find enough buyers to absorb their 
production. 


Production Remains Slow 


In the mills there has been no appre- 
ciable improvement in manufacturing 
conditions and many knitters have about 
reached the point of giving up hope for 
such improvement. The shortening of 
working hours has, of course, materially 
curtailed the amount of goods being 
made but more serious than this is the 
continued apathy of many of the opera- 
tives toward their work. The improve- 
ment in weather conditions is already 
resulting in a greater demand for days 
off from work and in a shifting of 
operatives from one employment to an- 
other. Developments of this kind can 
naturally have no other effect than 
lessening the output and causing a 
higher production cost. Inquiries in the 
yarn market are productive of no lower 
prices for the desired counts of knit- 
ting yarns or of a more plentiful supply. 
Until developments outside the direct 
control of the knitter are such as to 
permit a lowering of production costs 
there is little hope of selling prices for 
underwear being lowered. The indica- 
tions are that when lightweights are 


opened for the spring of 1921 price | 
be on a parity with current levels 
not higher. 

Heavyweight underwear is for the 
present entirely off the market so far 
as opportunities for jobbers to operate 
are concerned. Mills selling to the job 
bing trade are determined to keep their 
books closed to business after the end 
of June and their capacity prior to tha 





time is entirely sold. Product 

ning so slowly in many of the 

it is highly probable that there will b 
a serious curtailment of the amount t 
be available for delivery after the 


of June 


Underwear Trade Notes 





To encourage the increased sale of 
knitted underwear 1 women’s and 
men’s specialty shops, the retail group 
of the Knit Goods Manufacturers 
America is to publish a monthly m 
zine. 

Woven garments are being pushed 
continually by the average retailer, in- 
vestigation has proved, and knit under- 


wear manufacturers have finally reached 
the decision that the has arrived 
for them to take definite steps to offset 
such competition. 

One of the chief arguments in favor 
of the knitted garments is its absorbing 
qualities, and this can be int 
educational publicity from the stand 
point of health to the wearer of the 
knitted garment. 


time 


KNIT GO IDS MAGAZINE 


Knitters Selling Retail Trade to Issue 
Monthly Publication 


The retail group of the Knit Goods 
Manufacturers of America has com 
pleted arrangements for the publica- 
tion of a monthly magazine to be know1 


as The Needle, the first issue of which 
will contain twenty-four pages and will 
be ready about April 15 Ray B 
Wooley, of Thomas F. Logan, Inc., 
advertising agents, New York, is to be 
managing editor of the new 
tion. 

The publication of this magazine by 
the knit goods manufacturers selling 
the retail trade has been discussed for 
the past year or more, and its inten 
tion is to stimulate the sale of knitted 


publica- 





undergarments in women’s and men’s 
specialty shops. Investigation into the 
sale of such merchandise in these shops 


has proved that it constitutes little more 
than eight per cent. of the business 
done, and it is the belief of the knitters 
that the proper publicity given in the 
columns of their new publication will 
increase this business to from twenty t 
fifty per cent. In speaking of the pub 
lication, Mr. Wooley said: “The knit 
manufacturers found that knit 
underwear was being neglected by many 
retail dealers, who pushed the sale of 
nainsook garments in all seasons, while 
the knit garments were shown only in 
the cold weather. he pages of the new 
publication will’ be open only to mem 
bers of the association who have prom- 
ised to support the magazine on a 
basis of percentage of gross sales.” 

The committee in charge of The 
Needle consists of Roy Cheney, secre- 
tary of the Knit Goods Manufacturers 
of America; J. E. Bryan, of the Supe- 
rior Underwear Co.; James M. Cronin, 
of Winship Boit & Co., and W. J. Ross, 
of the Munsingwear Corp. 
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Look this drive over, and then go out in your knitting room and form a mental picture 
of how it would look if all the machines were equipped with Individual Motors. Dangerous 
belts and unsightly line shafts done away with, bettering the light and adding to the convenience 
of the knitting department. 


But the improved appearance of the knitting room is not the only advantage. The motor 
drive increases the production of the machines 10 to 15%, as the loss due to belt slippage is 
entirely done away with. 


The drive can be attached to a Wildman Belt Driven Machine in a half an hour’s time, 
by simply taking out the old side and slipping in the new drive complete. No drilling or tap- 


Witdman Mfg. Co. 


Norristown, Penna. 


HANNE 


March 27, 1920 
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KNIT DIRECTORS MEET 





_ Adoption of Recommendations Promise 
Elimination of Trade Abuses 


Most of the recommendations of the 
various committees reporting to the 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the National Association of Sweater and 
Knitted Textile Manufacturers held in 
Cleveland, on Friday and Saturday of 
last week, were adopted, and promise to 
eradicate several abuses that have been 
of years’ standing in that industry. 

The report of -the committee on co- 
operation with spinners opened the 
morning session on Saturday. Its first 
recommendation that manufacturers 
cease buying from illegitimate, or 
“gypsy,” yarn dealers and from such 
spinners as sell these dealers was not 
approved, because of the difficulty in 
determining who are the illegitimate 
dealers. The recommendation express- 
ing the sense of the association that 
spinners should make the same. terms 
that manufacturers have to, two-ten- 
sixty, was adopted. The third recom- 
mendation calling for a conference with 
spinners in an effort to secure standard 
percentage of oil and mixture in both 
scoured and dyed yarns, was also 
adopted, and the fourth recommenda- 
tion providing that disputes regarding 
counts of yarns shall be referred to 
the U. S. Conditioning and Testing Co., 
whose finding shall be binding on both 
buyer and seller, was accepted. 

A uniform order blank proposed by 
the committee on sales was referred 
to a committee for further considera- 
tion. It was suggested that separate 
forms be made for the jobbing and re- 
tail trades. The suggestion that terms 
on sweaters to jobbers be two-ten-sixty 
was adopted. 

The cancellation committee’s sugges- 
tion that a bureau of complaints be es- 
tablished in New York was accepted. 
Before complaints are filed every effort 
is to bé made by the parties concerned 
to reach a settlement. 

The recommendations of the commit- 
tee on colors which were adopted, were 
that the committee meet with master 
dyers to investigate the dyes now in use 
and such others as may be produced in 
the future; that dyers be asked to notify 
the association when new colors are 
brought out; that a reduction in price 
for standard colors be requested; that 
the color card be manufactured by the 
association and distributed to members 
at cost; that the committee co-operate 
with producers of color cards and that 
colors be not only nemed, but. that 
shades be numbered as ‘well. 

The recommendation of the commit- 
tee on machinery and supplies that a 
bureau be established by the associa- 
tion for the purchase of all needles for 
the members was not adopted but the 
suggestion was made that this matter 
be taken up with the executive secre- 
tary by the houses interested. It is 
the intent of the association to not only 
eliminate special needles but to adopt 
standardized sizes. 

On the matter of establishing a tex- 
tile school for knitters the suggestion 
was not adopted, but it led to the de- 
cision to make an investigation as to 
the best manner of securing training 
for persons in the knitting trade. In 
this connection, it is likely that the 
association will ask for conferences 
with officers of the Philadelphia Tex- 
tile School. The association, however, 
voted to approve the establishment of 
textile schools throughout the country. 

The encouragement of foreign trade 


TEXTILE 


was adopted from the report of the 
committee on export and the recom- 
mendation was made that a committee 
be appointed to confer with the export 
department of the Bush Terminal on 
its method of handling business. 

The association is to co-operate with 
the United States Tariff Commission in 
all its investigations as a result of its 
acceptance of the report of the com- 
mittee on tariff. The members declared 
in the adoption of a resolution, that 
suitable protective tariff laws should be 
enacted in this country. 

National advertising was determined 
upon in the report of the publicity com- 
mittee and it was voted to instruct the 
committee to have a campaign of pub- 
licity planned that will call for the ex- 
penditure of $50,000. 


KNIT GOODS IN SOUTH 





Southern States Have 400 Knitting Mills 
With 50,000 Knitting Machines 


CuHarvotre, N. C., March 25.—Textile 
mill architects and engineers and rep- 
resentatives of New England textile 
machinery builders here have referred 
recently to the continued rapid growth 


of the southern knitting industry. This 
development continues and has been 
most active during the past several 
years. 

Data compiled recently by one fam- 
iliar with the southern knit goods in- 
dustry shows that there are approx- 


imately 400 knitting mills throughout 
the South with a total capitalization of 
$35,000,000, their equipments including 
50,000 knitting machines with 50,000 
operatives employed. About 300 of 
these plants are engaged in the produc- 
tion of cotton hosiery and their com- 
bined total capacity is 230,000 dozen 
pairs. The other 100 mills are pro- 
ducing knit goods of various classes 
outside of hosiery. 

North Carolina is most prominent in 
the data from which the foregoing 
figures have been compiled, this state 
having 190 mills with a total capital 


of $16,000,000 and operating 20,000 
knitting machines by 17,000 em- 
ployees. Second in importance is Ten- 


nessee which has 9 mills capitalized at 
$8,000,000 and containing 13,000 knit- 
ting machines employing 14,000 opera- 
tives. Then comes Georgia with $4,- 
000,000 capital in 48 mills and which 
have 7,000 knitting machines’ em- 
ploying 8,000 operatives Although 
Tennessee is second in number of mills 
and capitalization, yet its daily pro- 
duction of cotton hosiery leads the 
South, 76,000 dozen pairs being the out- 
put of that state. North Carolina 
second with 57,000 dozen 
capacity. 

A large proportion of cotton mills 
built throughout the cotton growing 
states during the past several years 
have been equipped for manufacturing 
hosiery yarn, this being the result of 
the continued establishment of knit- 
ting mills and the consequent demand 
for cotton yarn. Practically every class 
of the knit product is manufactured in 
the South and some of the best known 
hosiery advertised throughout the 
nation is the product of southern man- 
ufacturers. 


is 
pairs daily 


Atpany, N. Y. The Albany Knit 
Goods Co., 208 South Pearl street, has 
purchased the property at 150 South 
Pearl street, and will, according to re- 
port, occupy the premises, moving their 
business now located at 208 South Pearl 
to the new site. 
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H. Brinton Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


RIBBERS 


Single and Double Feed 


TTT 








with all latest improvements, such as 
Welt and Slack Course Selvage Welt, 
French Welt, Dogless attachment, 
Double Knee, Two-speed Drive, Yarn 
Changers, Automatic stop-motions. 
Built in all sizes, for all classes of rib 
work. 


Samples and prices on request. 


Canadian Agent: 
Harley-Kay, Ltd., Georgetown, Ont. 
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MERROWING 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
OVERSEAMING 
OVEREDGING 
AND 
SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES 
FOR 
FINISHING 
ALL KINDS 
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THE MERROW MACHINE CoO. 


14 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. 8S. A. 





Sweater and Toque | 
Machinery 


We announce to the knit goods trade 
that both our new Latch Neeedle Sweate: 
and Toque Machines, after severe and 
protracted tests, have proven unqualified 
successes. 

Sweater machines knit plain, half, and 
full cardigan, stripe, rack and have separ- 
ating course. 

Toque machines automatically 
three colors on ribbed fabrics. 


TOMPKINS BROS. CO. | 


SYRACUSE - - i -2 
Established 1846 
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FULL AUTOMATIC 
KNITTING MACHINES 
Yarn Changers : 


and Platers 


For Seamless Hosiery 
Easy Transfer 
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PROMPT SERVICE 
RIGHT PRICES 


BONE DRY 
HOSIERY FINISHING 
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Z Accurate 

g Measuring Device 

2 Produces 

5 Finest Fabrics 

5 PAXTON, PRICE & O'NEILL 


JOS. T. - aieeanaieal 
1825 E. Boston Ave. tn, Pa. 


3rd and Green Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All Styles All Gauges 


SIMPLICITY —SPEED— PRODUCTION—QUALITY 


Four important things to consider when buying hosiery machinery 


ALL PARTS ACCESSIBLE FROM FRONT OF MACHINE 


Write for illustrated catalog 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 


Main Office and Factory: PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


Philadelphia Office and Showrooms: Rooms 208, 209, 210, Colonial Trust Bidg., 13th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Office: Rooms 912, 913, James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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W. J. WESTAWAY 
COMPANY 


Limited 


TEXTILE 
ENGINEERS 


TEXTILE and 
KNITTING 
MILL 
MACHINERY 


We design, supervise 
construction and com-— 
pletely equip mills for 
any textile process 
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Hamilton, 
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Canada 
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“CONTINENTAL 


Latch Needles of the old reli- 
able quality are now available 


E. W. S. JASPER 


Successor to 


Continental Latch leedle Co. 
120 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


Ontario, 
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KNITTING NEEDLES 
LATCH and SPRING 


Bought, Sold and Exchanged 
NATIONAL KNIT GOODS 


SUPPLIES CO. 


612 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


United States Distributors for 
CHARLES E. WHEELER & SON 
Paris, Ontario, Canada 





L. T. IVES CO. 
Established 1874 Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Spring Knitting Needles 
Slides, Sinkers, Jacks, Etc. 
NEW BRUNSWICKH, N. J. 
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Telephone Main 359? Established 1854 


CROSBY & GREGORY 
HEARD, SMITH & TENNANT 


Old South Building BOSTON = 
PATENTS AND PATENT CAUSES TRADE MARKS COPYRIGHTS 
Special Attention To Textile Inventions = 

“cMMALHRALOVUATILAMESSUASESOUUGAGUEER ODN AASEVUREAAOOMAUSESOCRNOLODOAUUEROV NEU OUN ENO ULANOLLIO 182000 STUMLEENASETTUNATHALA 
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FOR HOSIERY MEETING 





Interesting List of Speakers for Annual = 


Convention at Philadelphia 


The program arranged for the com- 
ing Convention of the National Asso- 
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EASTON & BURNHAM MACHINE CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 


SPINDLES 


SUNTAN NAMAAUSN STANT ETET 


SPEED 





ciation of Hosiery & Underwear Man- = 


ufacturc.,, to be held in Philadelphia, a 
April 260-28, has been announced by C. 
B. Carter, Secretary. As previously 


stated, the Exhibition will be held in 
connection with the Convention at the 
Commercial Museum, 34th Street below 
Spruce Street. The sessions held in the 
forenoon of the. Convention will be 
held in the auditorium of the Manu- 
facturers’ Club, Broad and Walnut 
Streets, which will thus be more cen- 
trally located and more convenient so 
as to enable visiting manufacturers 
readily to reach the meetings. The de- 
tails of the program are as follows: 

TUESDAY, April 27—Prayer by 
Rev. H. Watson Barras, Philadelphia. 
Address of welcome, Edward James 
Cattell, City Statistician. Response, 
Champe S. Andrews, Cotton States 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. Ad- 
dress, Hon. James M. Beck, New York 
City. 

WEDNESDAY, April 28—Address, 
“Labelling Knit Goods,” Wm. B. Col- 
ver, Federal Trade Commission; ad- 
dress, Ernest C. Hall, Clawson, Wil- 
son & Co., Buffalo, N. Y., President of 
the Jobbers’ Association of Knit Goods 


Buyers; address by a Member. of the 


Southern Wholesale Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation; address “Why Production,” 
Allen Walker, Guaranty Trust Co., 
New York. 
THURSDAY, April 
“Trade Mark Piracy,” F. H. Williams, 


Trade Mark Title Co., N. Y.; address, 


“Cost Plan for Associations,” 


Ey. ie 


Bartholomew, Cooley & Marvin Co., 


Boston, Mass.; address, “Industrial Re- 
lations,” George E. Holmes, President 
of Industrial Relations Service, 
New York. 

The speaker at the annual banquet 
on Thursday evening will be Hon. J. 
Hampton Moore, Mayor of Philadel- 
phia. 


YARN OF MUSK OX FUR 





Yarn Spun From Arctic Hair Made Into 


Knit Goods 


Toronto, Ont., March 24—At the 
second and final session, recently, of the 
royal commission appointed to look into 
the proposal to establish domestic herds 
of reindeer and musk ox in the extreme 
northern sections of Canada, Captain 
Bernier brought out the point that the 
fur of the musk ox made up into ex- 
cellent yarn, of which he possessed 
knitted hose and other garments of high 
quality. Capt. Bernier is one of the 
well known Arctic explorers called to 
give views on the ability of navigating 
among far northern islands, which 
would appear the likeliest source of 
young stock to form the nucleus of the 
proposed Government 
oxen. 

Stefansson’ originally made the pro- 
posal, half a year ago, to domesticate 
and raise musk oxen in order to obtain 
their wooly fibres, and reindeer for food 
uses. The musk ox really belongs to the 
sheep family, and bears considerable 
coarse hair of a woolly nature. 


herds of musk 





Hicxory, N. C. The Best Hosiery 
Mills has been incorporated with $150,- 
000 capital by C. G. Grove and associ- 
ates. 
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IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS 


TO SPOOL FROM COP, SKEIN OR BOBBIN 
J. H. MAYES, Charlotte, N. C., Southern Agent 


Hevea reentrant 


The Rayer & Lincoln 


Rotary Sewing 
Trimming and Marking 
Machine 


HOW IT SAVES 


It makes a fine sea 
the rate of 2,000 stitches a 
minute, 

It trims the mar 
the cloth outside the 





evenly and nicely, 
the whole piece can 
sheared from one end t 
the other The margin 
never curls up 
It leaves no marks or 
“backs” or “ back grays 
It marks the cloth auto- 


matically. 
This machine 


can be ar 


ranged for direct co 
motor drive if desired 
Send for catalog of 


complete line 


Dinsmore Manufacturing 
Co. 
Salem, Mass., U. S. A. 


= A full line of sewing machine supplies always on hand 





TRADE MARK 


BARBER - COLMAN ComMPANY 


Main Orrice ano Factory: ROCKFORD, ILL. 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES 
WARP DRAWING MACHINES 














cds 00 GALANT 
L. E. KNOTT APPARATUS CO. = 
MANUFACTURERS = 


SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENT 


Chemical and Industrial Laboratories 
79-83 Amherst Street Cambridge, Mass. 
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KEYSTONE 
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Install longest-lived, finest appearing 


KEYSTONE FIBRE HOLLOWARE 


See our page advertisements in other issues. Send for Catalog. 


KEYSTONE FIBRE COMPANY Box 113, Yorklyn, Del. 
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Tati and Drying Machines 














Be a 
Thrift Citizen 


Work and Save 


Put Aside 
The First Dollars 
Each Month 
for 


or Woolens 
Worsteds 
Felts 


| Cloth Washers, Fulling Mills 
Crabbing Modine 
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D.R. KENYON & SON 
RARITAN, N. J. 


PETER JOHNSON 
BOX 677, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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THE KEMP AUTOMATIC GAS SYSTEM 


IveE OAHU 


(Government Savings 
Securities 


Thrift Stamps 
Government Savings Stamps 
‘Treasury Savings Certificates 





(Denominations of $100 and $1000) 





For Sale at Banks and Post Offices 





iA LLEVA 


When yarn gassing machines are supplied by 
gas through the KEMP SYSTEM every thread 
is gassed alike insuring uniform color when 
dyed. The machines are run at maximum 
speed even when gassing heaviest thread, con- 
sumption reduced usually 50%; number of 
burners reduced; all the burners operated in 
unison by one 


= valve; guaranteed 
saving soon pays 
= cost of installa- 
E tion. 


BALTIMORE. MD, 
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- Government Loan Organization 


Second Federal Reserve District 


120 Broadway New York 
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Standard Model-H 


Revolving Cylinder Type 


















This machine combines simple, compact design with an extreme width (in- 
cluding pulleys and handle) of only 15-1/2”; rapid reciprocation on the heel and 
toe, which results in an unequalled production, with a picker safety which is also 
unequalled; positive changes of yarn (without springs) at all speeds with a simple 
system of yarn changing blocks on the pattern disc which makes possible a complete 
change of pattern in a couple of minutes. 


Fabric—Our well known “Standard” quality. 


Every detail has received the same careful attention as the most important 
movements. The machine is built to satisfy and appeal to the owner, fixer and 
operator. 


We guarantee every claim. Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Standard Machine Co. 


340 N. 12th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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| JOHNH.GILES DYEING MACHINE C0. 


is prepared to quote you on the 
most up-to-date, durable and efficient 








SKEIN DYEING MACHINE 


ON THE MARKET 
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a COMPANY 


nf 

i Excelsior Plant 
t 

: XCELSIOR Latch Needles are used and appre- = 
e ciated wherever high-grade silk goods are made, 

Mil because of their unvarying quality and perfection of 


Mill finish. They are strong, dependable, uniform. They 
io) give service—the long kind of service that cuts down 
a waste and seconds and adds to profits. 
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Torrington, Conn., U.S. A. 






of Skein Dyeing Machines is substan- 
tiated by scores of satisfied users. Have 
you ever seen a second hand Giles Skein 
Dyeing Machine for sale? If not—why? 


John H. Giles Dyeing Machine Co.} 


JENKINTOWN, PA. 


UH NM 


Branches: 


C. B. Barker & Co., New 
York; Manufacturers Sup- 
plies Co., Phila.; American 
Supplies Co:, London, Eng. 
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" Paramount Method” Grooved Forms 


Mock- Seam and Full Fashioned Hodbeilk 
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Side Center Double 


Groove Groove Groove 
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PARAMOUNT GROOVED FORMS insure economical and cor- 
rect boarding of Mock Seam and Full Fashioned Hosiery. 


Three types of Grooved forms, each constructed to meet particular 
boarding requirements. 


The “ PARAMOUNT CENTER GROOVE ” form with the groove 
in the center of the edge of the form is well-known and widely used. 
This form eliminates “ rights” and “ lefts,” insures perfect alignment, 
and simplifies and facilitates work in the pairing or mating department. 
The “ PARAMOUNT SIDE GROOVE ” form for manufacturers preferring the seam 
= finished on one side. This particular form is favored by many users. The groove on the 


front edge makes it possible to quickly place the seam and assures the same perfect align- 
ment of fabric as the Center Groove. 


The " PARAMOUNT DOUBLE GROOVE ” form is adaptable for the finishing of 
“rights” and “ lefts.” The double groove makes it possible to finish the stocking with 


the seam on either side On the Same Form, insuring minimum equipment for produc- 
tion required. 


Patents dated October 14, 1913, March 6, 1917, and May 28, 1918, cover these features. 


PARAMOUNT SERVICE GOES WITH PARAMOUNT FORMS 


= Complet« equipment can be seen in New York Office, 366 Broadway. Address all cor- 
respondence to Chicago Office. 
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PARAMOUNT HOSIERY FORM DRYING CO. 
2 Hunter Building, Market and Madison Streets, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Truth in Fabrics 
(Continued from page 85) 


ric they could judge of its value. This 
idea is wholly false. 

Last Friday noon after the hearing, 
I had an interesting conversation with 
a charming young lady who very ear- 
nestly favored the French Bill because 
she wanted to know what she bought, 
and did not wish to buy any fabric con- 
taining shoddy. I asked her if she had 
been shown types of virgin wool or types 
of shoddy, and she said, no. I then 
asked her if she did not think that that 
showed a prejudice in the matter. She 
objected strenuously to the use of the 
word prejudice in this connection, be- 
cause her opposition to shoddy had been 
of long standing and she would need to 
be educated out of that feeling. With 
two of my friends we attempted to give 
a little education on the subject, but I 
must confess that we were not very suc- 
cessful. I think my use of the term 
prejudice was justified, because the word 
is defined in the Century Dictionary— 
“an opinion or decision formed without 
due examination of the facts or argu- 
ments which are necessary to a just and 
impartial determination.” 


Samples Presented 


The coriception of virgin wool in the 
public mind is of a long fine, silky fiber, 
but as we shall see by types taken from 
a vast number of varieties it may be 
nothing of the kind. These samples with 
the red label are all, under the definition 
in the Bill, virgin wool. 

No. la. Fine Scoured Australian— 
value $2.40 per pound, 

No. 1. Is a fine long staple scoured 
wool ready for manufacture, value $1.95 
per pound. These are the type which the 
public mind associates with the term 
virgin wool. 

No. 2. Shearings taken from the skins 
of sheep slaughtered for mutton too 
soon after shearing to permit the fibre 
to have attained much length, value 80c 
per pound. This is an exceptionally 
long stapled shearing. There is much 
that is shorter staple and less valuable. 

No. 3. Tag Locks. These are taken 
from the skirts of the fleece and are 
thoroughly matted with foreign matter. 
By special treatment the wool can be re- 
claimed from these tag locks but is of 
inferior quality, value in this condition 
5 cents per pound. 

No. 4. Tag Locks scoured and ready 
for manufacture, value 70c per pound. 

No. 5. Kempy, South African Wool, 
value 20c per pound. 

No. 6. Card waste. This is waste 
fibre which collects about the carding 
machinery in a woolen mill, value 15c 
per pound. 

No. 7. Coarse Noils. In the manu- 
facture of wool into. worsted yarns the 
material is combed for the purpose of 
eliminating the short fibres. These short 
fibres are called’ noils, value of this 
sample 35c per pound. 

No. 8. French noils much finer than 
No. 7 but of extremely short staple, 
value 85c per pound. This is adapted 
to some effects in the fabric but has no 
element of strength. 


Shoddy Not Unsanitary 


The conception of shoddy in the public 
mind is that it is pretty bad stuff and 
that it is not only filthy but unsanitary. 
No less a man than Henry George, 
Jr., of New York, member of the Sixty- 
second Congress, stumped his district in 
the preceding campaign, constantly re- 
iterating the statement that shoddy was 
made from old filthy rags picked out 
of the gutter, ground up by machinery 
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and blown into woolen fabrics. The 
first rain, he said, would wash out the 
shoddy fibre and leave a _ worthless, 
threadbare cloth. I give him credit for 
not intentionally deceiving the public but 
he was grossly misinformed. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth than his 
statement. The term shoddy in itself 
encourages this misconception. Now- 
adays it is generally called re-worked 
wool, as it should be. A large percent- 
age is derived from tailor’s clippings, 
cloth which has never been worn. Fur- 
thermore the low, least valuable grades 
of shoddy are not used in this country 
but such rags are exported in large 
quantities for use by the woolen manu- 
facturers of Great Britain. I was glad 
to note that Mr. French admitted that 
when ready for use by the woolen manu- 
facturer it was as clean and as sanitary 
as virgin wool. 

These samples with the blue label are 
shoddy under the definition of the Bill. 

No. 20. A high-grade re-worked wool, 
or shoddy made from tailors’ clippings, 
small pieces which are left after cutting 
the suit patterns, value $1.05 per pound. 

No. 22. Garnetted stock. Made by 
converting worsted yarns into the origin- 
al fibre, value 70c per pound. You will 
observe that both No. 20 and 22 are long 
staple and excellent material for woolen 
fabrics. 

No. 23. Re-worked wool, or shoddy, 
of a much lower type. An excellent low 
price material for certain classes of fab- 
rics, more particularly those of heavy 
weight, value 20c per pound. 

There are a multitude of grades and 
kinds of re-worked wool but I have 
selected those representing extremes in 
quality and value. I wish to call your 
attention to the fact that re-worked 
wool, or shoddies, like No, 20 and 22, 
and: very many more which are in the 


market, are vastly better for manufac- = 


ture into cloth than all those samples 
of virgin wools with red labels except 
No. 1 and No. la, and yet the prejudice 
of the public would cause them to select 
fabrics with the highest percentage of 
virgin wool and discard those with 
shoddy regardless of quality. The sam- 
ples with the gold label are cotton. 

No. 30. Is a fine long staple Sea 
Island cotton worth $1.50 per pound. 

No. 31. Is cotton of a staple of about 
1%” and worth about 95c per pound. 
_No. 32. Is a low grade cotton worth 
about 25¢ per pound. 

Now if these terms, virgin wool, 
shoddy and cotton respectively indicated 
a fibre of unvarying characteristics then 
the statement of the percentage of each 
in a fabric might give the buyer some 
information as to its quality and value. 
I have shown you but a very few of 
the countless varieties of these different 
fibres and you have seen that each class 
in itself varies tremendously in length 
of staple, fineness, strength, general 
qualities and cost. You have also seen 
that some shoddy is vastly better than 
some virgin wool. Under these actual 
conditions what but confusing informa- 
tion is conveyed to the buyer by this 
stamping, which tells him nothing of the 
qualities of the different fibres. 


Stamp Tells Nothing 


Allow me now to call your attention to 
various samples of fabrics to show how 
a buyer possessed of the prejudice to 
which I have referred and ignorant as 
to real quality and serviceability will be 
misled and confused by the required 
stamping. They are described in our 
brief and I will leave them with you but 
at the present time I wish to call your 

(Continued an page 115) 
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YARN MARKETS 





QUOTATIONS 
The following quotations compiled in Boston, 
March 24 
EASTERN PEELERS 
COTTON YARNS 
CONES 
Carded. Combed. 
OB. \ cen sce sha 76 — 78 1 10— 
WRG 6 soe keeets 78 — 80 4 if . 
— 1 20—. 
- 1 25—. 
one 1 35—. 
—_ 1 40—. 
_ 1 45—. 
— 1 50—. 
1 60—. 
170—. 
1 80—. 
1 80—. 
210—. 
2 75—. 
3 25— 
SKEINS 
Carded. Combed. 
Nominal 1 55—.. 
Nominal 1 60— .. 
Nominal 1 65—. 
Nominal 1 70—. 
Nominal 1 76— . 
Nominal 1 80—. 
Nominal 1 85— . 
Nominal 1 90—. 
Nominal 2 00— . 
Nominal 2 20—. 
Nominal 240—. 
Nominal 250—. 
Nominal 2 60—. 
3 35—. 
3 65—. 
4 00—. 
4 75—. 
WARPS 
Carded. Combed 
8-808. ccseccees Nominal 2 26—. 
3-B6m, 2 oc coee . Nominal 2 50—. 
2-408. . cc cwee ° Nominal 260—. 
2-508. ...00005- 3 35—. 
2-6OB. cc eveess 3 75— 
SFG ccscconcs 4 00— 
2-808... 0000s: 4 75— 
REVERSE TWIST THREAD YARNS 
Carded. Combed 
8-248.......... Nominal. Nominal 
8-308.......... Nominal. Nominal. 
3-368.......... Nominal. Nominal 
3-408.......... Nominal. Nominal 
3-508.......... Nominal. Nominal 
3-608........-. Nominal. Nominal 
3-708..... «+++» Nominal. Nominal 
3-808..... «+e» Nominal. Nominal. 


EASTERN EGYPTIANS 
SINGLE SKBINS (COMBED) 





30s.......Nominal 65s.......Nominal 
85s8.......Nominal 60s.......Nominal 
40s.......Nominal 70s.......-Nominal 
46s.......Nominal 80s.......Nominal 
60s.......Nominal 90s.......Nominal 

TWO AND THREE-PLY SKEINS (COMBED) 
30s.......Nominal 65s.......Nominal 
35s.......Nominal 70s.......Nominal 
40s.......Nominal 76s.......Nominal 
45s.......Nominal 80s.......Nominal 
30s.......Nominal 90s.......Nominal 
60s .......Nominal , 

TWO-PLY WARPS (COMBED) 
2-30s.....Nominal 2-60s.....Nominal 
2-36s.....Nominal 2-60s.....Nominal 
2-408.....Nominal 2-70s.....Nominal 
2-46s.....Nominal 2-808.....Nominal 

COMBED SEA ISLAND 
Reverse twist 
Single. Two-ply. thread-yarn. 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nomiaal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Neminal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
Nominal Nominal Nominal 
The following quotations were compiled in 
Philadelphia and New York, March 25 
SOUTHERN YARNS 
SINGLE SKEINS—WARP TWIST 
6s to 8s..72 —T3 BOS. . cece — —90 
WR miss a 15 —T5 Sa — * —1 00 
188. .dccce 7 —T78 ee — —1 05 
LO wK eds ce 7s —80 SOB. ows cere — —1 20 
168....... 80 —83 OOM. and vs — —2 00 
TWO-PLY SKEIN 
BeOS. 0 6 010 —_— — 2-268..... 1 10—1 12 
2-10s..... — —T76 2-30s8..... 1 25—1 30 
2-36s..... 1 70—1 80 
2-408 ord..2 05—2 10 
2-40s high.2 10—2 25 
2-508..... 2 60—2 65 





SINGLE WARPS 


108.......— —75 BB. cccece 1 00—1 05 
Beis w asia — —T76 Seis cesee 1 05—1 10 
ee 77 —78 30s. — —I1 26 
BOB ic ccvce 81 —82 GOB. cosece 1 756—2 00 
DOG > 520065 92 —95 
TWO-PLY WARPS ANI) TUBES 

RRs Sous 72 —T4 2-248..... 1 05—1 10 
2-108..... 7 —78 2-268..... 1 10—1 12 
eg ee 78 —80 2-30s..... 1 25—1 30 
2-14s..... 81 —83 2-40s8..... 2 05—2 10 
2-16s..... 85 —87 2-50s..... 2 75—2 90 
2-20s8..... 94 —95 

8/3 and 4-ply skeins and tubes, dark, 
62-63c.; white, 66-68c.; 2-10s and 2-12s 
slack, 70c. 

CONE (FRAME SPUN) 

DDN ccdan 73 s—T74 BOB. cv veces 81 —82 
BBceicuss 73 —74 Besos ened 82 —83 
BOWs 6 cand 74 —T75 BEB nccvcws 89 —91 
AO. oieb ee 74 —75 BOG. esses 92 -—95 
ee — —76 30s ord....1 00—1 05 
tO a 77 —78 GOGs sc 06200 — -—1 60 
ROR svépe> 78 —80 COB eo vee ve 2 25—2 35 


BLACK AND WHITE D. & T. SKEINS 
(ALL PRICES NOMINAL) 


(Carded) 
2-268..... .. —.. 2-308... . 
$-288..... 2. —=.. 3-408..... .. 


STAPLE COMBINATIONS 


coe ee 20-448.... _. 

+. ee 26-60s.... _. 

coee oe ee 16-808.... _. 

Aeee se —.. 16-1208... _. 
BLENDED 

3-168..... .. —.. 3-368..... .. — 

3-208..... 6. ==. 2-308... _ 

2-346..... 6. —.. 3-408..... .. _ 


EASTERN PEELERS AND EGYPTIANS 
(Cones or Tubes) 
Combed Egyptian. 


Combed Peeler. 


2-208.......Nominal 
2-248... 





2-708.......Nominal 2-708.......Nominal 
2-808..... -- Nominal 2-80s.......Nominal 
CARDED PEELER CONES 

108. . sees 80 —81 

128...... 82 —83 

l4n.......88 —84 

168. .cssee 86 —86 

188. sceces ss —89 

308... ceve 90 —91 Dea «cece 1 50—1 55 
B38. cccces 92 —93 SOBs cvece 1 60—1 65 

CARDED PEELER, SHUTTLE COPS 

8O.cccves — —T6 ee — —I1 03 
10S svivtes —_- —79 SEs ccesce — —1 18 
198. ccseve — —81 BOSeccccss — —1 20 
240. seeds —_— —81 ee — —I1 27 
IGS. cccses — —82 eee — —1 30 
588.6 vveve — -—-83 BORss cae 0 — —l1 33 
BOB. cccscs — —85 eee — —I1 36 
B88. .csces — —86 GOB. vccces — —I1 40 


SOUTHERN COMBED SEA ISLAND 
WARPS AND SKEINS 


2-2¢s..... Nominal 2-50s.....Nominal 
2-308..... Nominal 2-60s..... Nominal 
2-408..... Nominal 2-80s..... Nominal 


SOUTHERN COMBED PEELER 
WARPS, SKEINS AND CONES 


2-208..... 1 70—1 80 50s..... 3 25—3 35 
2-30s..... 2 00—2 10 2-60s..... 3 65—3 75 
2-36s..... — —2 40 2-70s..... 4 00—4 25 
2-40s.....2 50-—2 66 2-80s..... 4 756—5 00 





268.......1 30—1 35 80s....... 4 50—4 75 
MERCERIZED COMBED PEELERS 
CONES—(UNGASSED) 
Southern Yarns Bastern Yarns. 
2-208..... Nominal 2-20..... Nominal 
2-20s.....Nominal 2-208..... Nominal 
2-308.....Nominal 2-308..... Nominal 
2-30s8..... Nominal 2-308..... Nominal 
2-40s..... Nominal 2-408..... Nominal 
2-448..... Nominal 2-448..... Nominal 
2-50s .-Nominal 2-508..... Nominal 
2-608..... Nominal 2-60s. Nominal 
2-708..... Nominal 2-708..... Nominal 
2-808..... Nominal 2-808..... Nominal 


Extra cost for gassing approximates: 40s 
and below, 10 to 12c.; 408 to 50s, 11 to 18c.; 
60s to 60s, 12 to 18c.; above 60s a rise of 3c. 
for every ten numbers. 

Less cost ar skeins: 26s and below, 8c.; 
200 to 308, 4c.; 308 to 408, 4%c.; 400 to 50s, 
5e.; 50m to 60a, 6c.; 608 to 70s, Tc.; 708 to 
#0s, bc.; 808 to 100s, 10c. 
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| WHEN YOU THINK OF YARNS | 


You naturally think of yarns of high quality, and where the same can be secured 
from reputable spinners. Samples of the Groves product convince prospective 
buyers of the high order of the spinning of the.Groves Mills. ‘Once a customer, 
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2 always a customer,” is the rule that generally applies to users who try out 

= our yarns. 

: Correspondence solicited. Numbers 50s, 60s, 70s 

2 GROVES MILLS, Inc. 

= Groves YARN AGENCY Representative : 

= : E. G. Harper 

5 CHESTNI 31 ‘ 

a 400 CnEsTNUT Sr., 512 INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 

5 PHILADELPHIA, Pa. Cuicaco, ILLs. 

EM 5 
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Fiamburger Cotton Mills 


Stock Dyed Sulphur Colors 


Navy, Maroon, Cardinal, Sulphur Black and Oxfords. 
Cones, Tubes, Warps—for Knitting and Weaving. 


Sell Direct and through Agents—Single and Ply Yarns, 
@s—20’s. 


Columbus 
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Van Court CARWITHEN 


300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sole Representative White 
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of QUALITY 
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GA. 





FROM MILL DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
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MULLIS A 


CARVER-BEAVER YARN CO., Inc. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. D. SALKELD & BRO., Inc. 









ALL NUMBERS 
Cotton, Worsted 


ALL COLORS 
Wool, Merino 
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+ . 

Our Spindles are Tape Driven 
—which means more even spinning and less waste. It is merely 
one of the details of manufacture, the sum-total of which | 
“high quality yarns at a reasonable price.” 
4s to Double Carded ; 


“ Direct to Consumer” 


Johnston Mills Co.—346 Broadway, New York 


MU 
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60s—Combed ; Super Carded; Car 
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PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. C. CHATTANOOGA 
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BLADENBORO COTTON MILIS VASS COTTON MILLS 
HIGH GRADE HOSIERY & UNDERWEAR YARNS 
FORSTER BLDG., 119 S. 4th St., PHILA., PA. 
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Our Yarns are the Products of American Mills 


MAIN OFFIGE 


GHESTER. PA. 
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YARN MARKETS 


GRANT BETTER 
DELIVERY ON YARNS 
No Large Trade with Unwillingness to 
Anticipate Requirements — Export 
Trade Developments 
In the case of certain spinners of cot- 
m yarn, the time is fast approaching 
vhen they will need additional business. 
Whether this will mean a tendency to 
ame lower prices in order to attract 
ich business remains to be determined. 
t is certain, however, that it is possible 
) secure deliveries a good deal earlier 
han was the case a short time ago. 
Plenty of yarn can be had for May de- 
livery and offers are not infrequent to 
hip beginning April 15. This does not 
indicate, however, that deliveries on old 
yntracts are up-to-date and consider- 
le complaint is heard on this score. 
Local dealers report a steady trade on 
weaving yarns, though no large orders 


re apparent. Individual orders are 
small and the majority are asking for 
nearby delivery. In other words, there 


s no disposition on the part of buyers 
© anticipate their requirements very far 
ahead. Buyers are of the opinion that 
arns are too high based on the cost of 
and that they can afford to wait 
change made, calculated to 
squeeze out some of the alleged water 
that they believe is contained.’ They 
rgue that 75 cents above the cost of 
cotton is an exorbitant profit for the 
spinner and are not willing to furnish 
him any such margin. 


Export Trade Hopeful 

Possibly the most interesting feature 
of the market is the business that has 
been done for export. This is by no 
means confined to South America, 
which has been considered the most pro- 
lific field for sales of domestic yarn. 
is very evident from the inquiries 
eing received that we are able to beat 
the English price for the same count 
ind quality and, therefore, are receiving 
the call from a good many different 
quarters. It is said considerable yarn 
has gone to Europe of late and it is 
elieved that much of it will find its way 
to Belgium, Holland, and even into 
rmany. It is also reported that China 
s been taking a very considerable vol- 
me of knitting yarn. While that coun- 
has in the past bought a fair amount 
American yarn it would seem as 
ugh demand for hosiery counts was 

comparatively new development. 
\ further interesting development in 
s line is said to be the call for Mexi- 
yarns from South America. In one 
rter it is reported that fair-sized lots 
these yarns have been shipped to this 
intry and re-exported from New 
York to South America. More or less 
has been known of the sale of Mexican 
on goods in this market, but the 
ve report is the first that has come 
ight regarding the possibility of busi- 
ss on native yarns. It is said that 
Prices on these yarns are in some cases 
fully 10 cents below the American prod- 
and that they are put up with every 


attention paid to the buyer’s require- 
ments. eects 


\. Y. Cotton Yarn Trade Note 


The J. Spencer Turner Co., has been 
ointed sole selling agents for the 
nn Mills Co., Landis, N. C., and for 
Rockfish Mills, Inc., Rocky Mount, 
N. C. These companies are spinners of 
cotton yarns. 
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INQUIRY DEVELOPS 





Cotton Yarns Find Inquiry, But Only 
Scattered Sales 


PHILADELPHIA, March 24.—Inquiry is 
improving for cotton yarns, so that the 
market in this aspect presents a better 
appearance. However, there seems to 
be only a limited amount of business 
put through. The great bulk of the in- 
quiries are for fairly prompt deliveries, 
with some running possibly into July. 
Beyond that, there seems to be little to 
interest buyers. It is said, however, that 
some of the local houses have been will- 
ing to place orders for yarns running 
from September to January, 1921, al- 
though others say they consider this too 
much of a chance today. This situation 
appears to be characteristic of business 
today; the future is too much of a 
speculation in their minds. Even where 
a man cannot see anything to soli | 
about a decline in present prices, in quite 
a number of instances, there is a feeling 
that it is better to be conservative. With 
all due respect to the generally admitted 
shortage of goods, there is also an idea 
that buying may fall off to such an ex- 
tent that under-production would soon 
become over-production. 

Spinners express as much confident 
independence as ever, although it is de- 
clared there are more openings for busi- 
ness than there were. With many of 
their orders drawing near to the end, 
many of these factors are willing to re- 
cede from their former price position, 
so that the market seems to be generally 
easier. Of course, where a mill is still 
sold up, their prices are well above pre- 
vailing figures in this market. Inquiries 
for export busihess are said to have 
been rather less this week. Several yarn 
factors consider this trade more or less 
of a risk because of the exchange con- 
ditions, and have not paid much atten- 
tion to it. 

Weavers Not Very Active 

Weavers are not actively interested in 
yarns. Many of them are well fixed 
with business, such as the upholstery 
mills, with certain lines of carpets. 
Towel manufacturers are handicapped 
by a strike on the part of certain em 
ployes, while other lines are more or less 
actively engaged on orders, although 
new business does not appear to be com- 
ing very rapidly of late. Dealers say 
that on 20s two ply warps 94 and 95c 
is the market here, with spinners asking 
95c to $1.00. Manufacturers have made 
attempts to buy at 90 or 92c in certain 
cases, but when they could not get this 
price, they did not buy at all. On 30s 
two ply $1.25 seems to be the average 
price, although reports of stock lots of 
$1.20 and skeins at $1.15 are noted. It is 
said that most manufacturers who use 
this count regularly are well covered. 
On 40s two ply warps of ordinary 95 or 
100 Ib. breaking strength around $2.10 to 
$2.15 is noted, with skeins at $2.00. On 
good warps, of 115 lb. breaking, there is 
said to be a scarcity, with prices varying 
from $2.30 to $2.50 according to the 
yarn. Other prices noted are 16s two 
ply skeins at 81 and 82c, with some spin- 7 
ners asking 85c; warps at 86c, with spin- 
ners asking 90c, and tubes at 84c; on 8s 
three ply waste, 60c up, with tinged 
stock at 63c, and white at 66 to 68c; 14s 
single warps were quoted at &4c: 26s 
single warp twist skeins at 95c. 

Scattered Knitters Buying 

Knitters are not buying much now 

from all accounts. Inquiries are re- 
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~ AMERICAN SILK SPINNING CO. 
*fanp bvERS SPUN SILK YARNS 


AND DYERS 


i For Weaving, Knitting, etc. Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, etc. Also SILK NOILS E 
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- Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
COTTON YARNS 


50 Leonard St. New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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-TILLINGHAST-STILES CO. 


JESSE P. EDDY, Treas. 


HERX & EDDY 


Incorporated 
113 ee ST., NEW YORK 
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tie ail Worsted Yarn | 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


F 
Cotton Yarns and Warps | 
441 BOURSE BUILDING, SaLAsse 
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T. E. HATCH 
COTTON YARNS 


ALL COUNTS AND VARIETIES 
77 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 949 Broadway, New York 
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~ORSWELL MILLS 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
COTTON YARNS 
: All Qualities 
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a J. B. JAMIESON 
= COTTON YARNS of all descriptions : 
= 77 Summer Street, Boston 
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FALL RIVER, MASS. 
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ALBERT RAU & CO., 
Carded or Combed COTTON YARNS 


52 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 


‘10.100 Rm 
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GATE CITY COTTON MILL 


Manufacturers of Superior Quality 





RING SPUN HOSIERY YARN MULE SPUN | 
We sell direct to Knitters and guarantee satisfaction i 
1202 Candler Building, ATLANTA, GA. E 
| | TAT, 
JU 

CROSS COTTON MILLS CO., Marion, N. C. 

Double Carded 24s to 30s Cones 
Sole Representative 
HE NEY ’. TAYLOR'S SONS, Drexel Building, canes 
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EWING. “THOMAS CONVERTING Co. 
CHESTER, PA, 


Made from High Grade Peeler, Egyptian and Sea Island Cotton Warp, 
Processed on Cones, Tubes and in Skeins Gassed, Bleached and All Colors 


MERCERIZING AND WIND- ARTIFICIAL SILKS 
ING FOR THE TRADE SPLICING YARNS 
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Specialists in Mercerized Yarns 
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Cotton parns 
bought, sold 
and exported 


Order and 
forget it 


Weaver and Knitter know that production can- 
not be maintained unless raw products are at all 
times available. 


D’Olier Service has too much to lose to ever admit 
inability to fill orders or contracts. 


In fact, the acceptance of your orders is a guaran- 
tee, not only of delivery, but of quantity and grade 
as well. 


FRANKLIN 


DOLIER 


& COMPANY 
COTTON YARNS 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
395 Broadway 3d and Chestnut Streets 


March 27, 192 
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STEVENS 
YARN CO. 


INCORPORATED 


JSS, 





1 Thomas Street 
New York City 


COTTON YARNS | 
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BRANCH OFFICES = 
Boston 185 Devonshire St. = 
Philadelphia 308 Chestnut St. = 
Charlotte, N. C. Latta Arcade 
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The John F. Trainor Co. 
291 Broadway New York 
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JACOB PERCELAY 
COTTON 


YA'R N 


MERCERIZED and PLAIN 
Pawtucket, Rhode'Island 
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THE A. FRENCH TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Scientific and practical training in all 
processes of cotton manufacture. 
Four years’ degree course of B. 8S. in 
rT. E. 
Certified graduates of accredited High 
Schools admitted without examination. 
Special two years’ course with certifi- 
ate is given those not wishing to take 
the degree course 
20TH SESSION OPENS 
SEPTEMBER 17TH, 1919 
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Many graduates are filling remuner- 
ative positions of responsibility 
: lustrated bulletin sent free on appli- 
= cation to the school. = 
E Cc. B. Seal, Director, Textile School > 
= Georgia School of Technology = 
i Atlanta, Ga. = 
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nited States Conditioning & = 
Testing Co. 
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= noted at 95c; good yarn for Pennsyl- 
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Yarn Markets—Cont’d 


ceived, but not a great deal of business 
follows according to dealers. Not much 
new business is being received by 
hosiery and underwear mills, so they 
naturally are not much interested in 
yarns. Inquiries where offered, usually 
seek nearby deliveries. Prices are vary 
ing according to conditions with thx 
spinner. On an average good 10s frame 
spun, 74 to 75c is noted, although some 
still ask 78c with few sales, if any, with 
A poor 12s 
sold at 72c. On 18s, from 79 to 80c is 
noted ; 26s average quality is said to be at 
90 to 92c, with high quality yarn at 95c. 
On 30s tying-in yarn, sales have been 


vania state trade runs around $1.05 as a 
rule, with some offered at a dollar. A 
high grade yarn was offered at $1.10, but 
the seller took $1.05. For 40s frame- 
spun, $1,60 is said to be the average, al- 
though a good sized lot out of stock was 
sold at $1.50. 


Combed Yarns Quiet 

Combed yarns are said to be rather 
quiet now, with very little business of- 
fered. Mercerizers are not interested at 
all in yarns, which apparently helps to 
bring about this quiet condition. There 
are quite a lot of stock lots of mer- 
cerized yarns offered for sale, evidently 
from manufacturers who find they have 
a surplus in their purchases made to 
prevent their being caught short of 
yarns. Dealers say that there are plenty 
of offerings of 40s two ply especially in 
the market, both out of stock and to be 
spun. Prices as low as $2.14 are noted, 
with others asking $2.50 and $2.60. On 
60s two ply prices are noted at $3.50 to 
$3.75; a small lot of 80s two ply sold at 
$5.00; for 36s two ply $2.40 is heard. 
Single yarns are not very active accord- 
ing to report. On 18s single, $1.25 was 
asked, but the sale was made at $1.20, 


with even lower prices rumored. One 


spinner asks $1.58 for 28s and $1.54 for 


26s. 





Phila. Cotton Yarn Trade Notes 
William Y. Mulholland, who for the 
past 13 years has been connected with 
Franklin D’Olier & Co., Philadelphia, 
covering up-state territory, has resigned 
to enter business for himself. He has 
opened offices at 418 Franklin Street, 
Reading, Pa. 

Alfred D. Norris, who has been for 
some time past with Mauney-Steel Co., 
Philadelphia, has severed his connection 
with that company. He has become as- 
sociated with F. L. Page, 430 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia, selling agent for a 
group of southern spinning mills. J. B. 
Mercier has also become connected with 
these offices as salesman. 

F. L. Brayton, who for several years 
was connected with the Philadelphia 
office of Franklin D’Olier & Co., cotton 
yarns, has opened offices at 1802 Chest- 
nut street, where he is in business for 
himself, handling cotton weaving yarns 
in combed and carded. He is the local 
representative of Arthur Whittam Co. 
Inc., Boston. 


YARN INQUIRY IMPROVES 





High Asking Prices Restrict Forward 
Business 

Boston, March 24.—Both knitters and 

weavers have been showing increased in- 

terest in forward deliveries of medium 

and fine count combed and carded yarns, 

but the high prices that most eastern 
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Our Strongest 
Argument 


In urging you to buy 
Cannon Yarns, we can 
use no stronger argument 
than the yarns themselves 
They will be only too glad 
to “speak for themselves.” 
then discover 
their superior quality. 
Your product will be im- 


You will 


proved, the amount of 
waste and seconds reduced 
and machine trouble 


lowered. 


In other words, the slight 
additional cost of Cannon 
Yarns will be more than 
repaid in the lower cost 
of production. Cannon 
Yarns are a good invest- 


ment for YOU. 


CANNON MILLS 


PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
READING, PA. 
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Southern Cotton Yarn Co. 


INC. 


No. 1 Madison Avenue New York City 


Selling Agents for SOUTHERN MILLS 


Carded —Combed Yarns 


4’s to 120’s single and ply 


Sole Agents for the 


MANDEVILLE MILLS 


CARROLLTON, GEORGIA 


Manufacturers of High Grade Yarns in Single and Ply 
8’s to 30’s 


Cones, Skeins, lubes, Ball and Chain Warps 


Carded—Combed 


Cotton Yarns 


Skein_Tubes—Cones Warps 


Single and Ply 4’s to 120’s 


Selling Agents for 


SOUTHERN MILLS 


George Butterworth & Sons 


1918-20-22 Germantown Ave., 
Phila., Pa. 
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H- RAY PAIGE &-CO. 


INCORPORATED 


ls 
1 





1 Madison Avenue New York 


IMPORTERS 
Artificial Silk 
English and Italian Cotton 


from 20s to 240s single and ply, all 
descriptions, plain, gassed or mercerized 


Yarns 


Sole Selling Agents in United States for 


JOHN HARWOOD & SON, Ltd., Botton, Lancasuire 






Spinners of Yarns 7 
for Weaving, Doub- 
ling and Thread 
Manufacturing 


Yarns, 20s to 90s, in 
Cop, Bundle, Warp, 
etc. 
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GEORGE E. KENNEDY 
Cotton Yarns 


Drexei Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 
ARTIFICIAL SILK SILK YARNS 


GEORGE B. PFINGST, Inc., 519 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Jno. J. Guones, 2d Vice-Pres. 
D. A. RUDISILL, Secret tary 


iiniaandibiad Company 
COTTON YARNS 


AN INCORPORATION OF SOUTHERN SPINNERS 
FROM PRODUCER DIRECT TO CONSUMER 
237 Chestnut Street 


D. H. Mavuney, Pr Puit 8S. STEEL, Vice-Pres. 
J. 8. P. ceapeeen. Treagurer 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Eastern Office, 336 Grosvenor Bldg., Pasaawen R. L 
Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. 
MILLS DESIRING DIRECT REPRESENTATION AND HAVE THEIR PRODUCT 
SOLD UNDER THEIR OWN MILL NAME WILL PLEASE COMMUNICATE 
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| owell spinners are asking for such deliveries, 
and the fact that few of them are in a 


position to take business for delivery 
Co. 


before September or October, or do not 
308 Chestnut St. 
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care to do so, keeps actual business = 
within comparatively narrow limits. & 
Some buyers report that certain south- 
ern spinners are accepting business for 
July delivery, and occasionally for 
earlier deliveries, at relatively lower 
prices than most eastern spinners are 
willing to quote for later delivery. They 
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Shortage of production 
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High rates for money 
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also report occasional opportunities to = 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. pick up yarns at second hands for spot And the bare shelves of 
| Phone Lombard 980-961 and near delivery at prices that look rea- 





UT 


sonable as compared with some of the 
figures quoted for fall delivery. For in- 
stance, they have bought spot 2-60s 
combed peeler skeins and cones on a 
basis of $3.60, 2-50s at $3.20 and 2-40s at 
$2.50. For July and later delivery most 
eastern spinners want 25 to 30c more 
than this. Manufacturers of high grade 
hosiery and underwear are showing in- 
creased interest in combed and mercer- 
ized yarns for fall delivery, particularly 
high quality yarns, and prices for these 
are very firm. 
Tire Yarns Well Sold 

Owing to the exceptionally well sold 
= condition of tire cloth weavers, and of 
spinners catering to this trade, as well 
as prices of staple cotton used in combed 
tire yarns, most spinners are looking 
for a further radical advance in 
prices as soon as another bulge in de- 
mand for yarns develops. Very little 
combed peeler and Egyptian yarns, 
breaking 110 pounds and better, are to 
be had for delivery this side of October, 
while a number of the larger spinners = 
are sold through the year. Some spin- EA NNNUMUUINITNNIUTNINMUU LUNN ULNA UU 
ners who are able to make July-Septern- _gommnmyiiinnntiiniiiiii NAN 


NEW YORK OFFICE—200 Fifth Ave. 


— Phone Gramercy 6336 B§ 


PROVIDENCE OFFICE 


17 Exchange Street 
Bs Phone Union 2631 


the jobbers 


Prices are bound to 
remain High 





Peerless Manufacturing Co., 
ous C. P. 


Lowell Cotton Mills No. 2 
60s to 70s C. P. 


Elizabeth Mills Co. 
70s C. P. 


Ozark Mills 
60s C. P. 


Waumpum Cotton Mills 
60s C. P.—26s Carded 


Lowell Cotton Mills No. 1 
50s C. P. 


Globe Yarn Mills, Inc. 
36s to 40s C. P. 


Avon Mills 
50s to 60s K. P. = 


Dorothy Manufacturing Co. 
40s K. P. 
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FRANK M. DEENY | 
Cotton Yarns 

638-40-44 Drexel Bldg. d 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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: 3 oe qs 5 sete e770 = 
Gastonia Cotton Mfg. Co. ber deliveries are asking a basis of $2.75 2 
40s Carded for a high grade “sak” yarn breaking = 
[ around 155 pounds, $2.50 for yarn spun = 
Atherton Mills 7 oF. : *UDULALUOLULG LEASE gE eT UNE NENeeNCANAT 
30s Carded from Egyptian uppers breaking about : 


135 pounds, and $2.25 to $2.35 for = 
combed peeler yarn breaking 115 pounds. = 
No sales have been reported at such fig- = 
ures, but they are interesting as showing : 
what some spinners are looking forward 
to. As an actual fact few sales of 23s 


Reynolds Cotton Mills Co. 
26s to 30s Carded 


Lola Mfg. Co. No. 2 
20s to 30s C. P. 


Rhyne-Anderson Mills Co. 
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24-2 Carded Eeynias ~_ ag eee — = O / 
: and it 1s said to be possible to buy a : nN 
Alba aoeiaenes Co. yarn spun from uppers for July delivery = y 
, at $2.20. For a combed peeler 23s, 
Lola Manufacturing Co. No. 1 breaking 115 pounds, $2.15 to $2.20 is 
20s Carded 





asked, but combed peelers breaking 108 
to 110 pounds can be had at $2.00 to 
$2.10. For 23s carded peeler most 
eastern spinners want $1.15 to $1.20, but 
southern yarn can be had as low as $1.05. 

There continues to be a keen demand 
from the electrical trade for multiple 
varns in 100s and 120s and the supply of 
both domestic and imported spinnings is 
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Robinson Spinning Co. 
14s to 26s Carded 


Catawba Spinning Co. 
16s to 20s Carded 


Aileen Mills, Inc. 
10s to 16s Carded 


Eureka Manufacturing Co. 
ls to 5s Waste Yarn spun on 
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Wool small. Prices are practically unquotable é a 

oolen system and depend upon conditions surrounding a P 5 S 

S. M. RoBinson JNO. C. RANKIN each sale, but 2-120s warps have been Z | QUALITY 4 

| Pres. 1st V. P. sold by a domestic spinner recently at S 
= W. C. WILKINSON JNO. R. Ross $5.50, while imported 100s Egyptian, = 
ond V. P. Secy. and Treas. multiple wound, have sold at close to a 


$6.00. 





Jos. J. De Long 


Imported and Domestic 


Cotton Yarns 


257 Fourth Ape. 
New York 








Selling direct to consumer 
high grade knitting and 
weaving yarns in the single 
and ply from above mills 


SKEINS, CONES, TUBES, 


BALL AND CHAIN WARPS 
SINGLE AND PLY 


KNITTERS BUYING 





Demand for Hosiery and Underwear : 
Yarns Increases Activity 

Cnicaco, March 25.—The desire of 
makers of worsted hosiery and _ high- 
grade underwear to secure yarns for 
their operations is responsible for the 
greater part of the present activity in 
the market, as the demand from these 
quarters is more pressing than for some 
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THE RIDDLE COMPANY 


308 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


COTTON YARNS 


Cones—Skeins—Tubes—Warps 


SELLING AGENTS 
for 


American Processing Company 


Mount Holly, N. C. 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


SED —BLEACHED 


Cones—Skeins—Tu bes—Warps 
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MS GonneEL & C9 L7 


ANCOATS . MANCHESTER 
ENGLAND 


SPINNERS & DOUBLERS 


CoTTon,Q@MERINO, 


WorsTED YARNS 


Fi.©.ReminGTON 


AMERICAN REPRESENTATIVE 
113 Chestncr Sc. 





UAL, EET 
Incorporated 1914 


THOMAS HENRY & SONS, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 

Carded or Combed, Natural or Mixtures 
COTTON YARNS 
. MERINO YARNS 
For Knitting and Weaving 
Office & Mills 

, Tioga and Collins Streets 
Phil: eee a, Pa 
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RHODE ISLAND COTTON ae CO. Ane. 
COTTON YARNS 


Plain, Mercerized, Bleached, Dyed and Glazed 
NEW YORK CITY 


70 WORTH STREET 
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_ STANDARD PROCESSING COMPANY 
= MERCERIZED YARNS 


Mills: Sales Offices: 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 719-720 Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA, (PA. 
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_ MON UMEN I’ MILLS, Housatonic, Mass. — 
= niGH GRADE COTTON YARNS, White, Colors, Bleached 
: On Beams, Jack Spools, Cones, Skeins and Chain tt 
_ FAST-BLACKS & COLORS j Ping | Sheet 
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“THE J. R. MONTGOMERY i. eee 
MERCERIZE COTTON YARNS Siituieiste: 
or In Knit Goods and Woven Fabrics 


NOVELTY YARN Soleus Bourette and COTTON WARPS 22 Beams, Jacks « 
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J.J. KENYON MFG. CO. ,SILKFINISH TAPES AND BRAIDS 
: GLAZED AND COLORED YARNS : 
ON SPOOLS, TUBES, CONES, ETC. E 
For Man ufacturers’ Use PAWTUCKET, R. I. & 
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Cc. M. PATTERSON CO. 


HIGH GRADE WEAVING YARNS, CARDED AND COMBED 
KNITTING YARNS, CARDED COLORED KNITTING YARNS 
Inquiries Solicited Request Samples 


37 W. Van Buren St. (CHICAGO, "ILLINOIS 
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Warpers 


Is this true in your 
Warping room, or 
have you any depart- 
ment where so much 
work is accomplished 
with so little labor? 


Is there any won- 


der that 
BEAM WARPERS 
cut operating costs 
to a minimum? 
Incidentally — this is 
about the strongest ar- 
gument we can think of 
= 
3 


to prove the simplicity, 
ease of operation and 
freedom from trouble of 
these Warpers. 

It may pay you to in- 
vestigate. Catalog on 
request. 


Ball Warpers Doubling Machines 
Beam Warpers Expansion Combs 
Beaming Machines Creels 

Balling Machines Card Grinders 


T.C. ENTWISTLE COMPANY 


Established 1886 Incorporated 1901 


F. B. KENNEY, Pres. 
Lowell, Mass. 


ATI MUTE 


DECALSO 


PATENT OFFICE 


Water softeners for throwsters, 
scourers, bleachers, dyers 
and finishers 


LIME & SODA Softeners, 
FILTERS & PURIFIERS 


American Water Softener Co. 
1003 Chestnnt St Thflavelphia, Pa 





GREENVILLE, S. C. 
IBRE Goods. Leather Belt- 
ing. Perforated Metals. 
Hydraulic Packings. Steam 
Specialties. Mill Brooms. A 
General Line of Cotton and 
Oil Mill 


SUPPLIES 


THE WILSON COMPANY 
& 
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° = tained during the past winter for wor- 
One Girl Can Run sted stockings for wear by women has 
. brought to this branch of the knitting 
Four or Five industry a greater degree of activity 
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than ever before, and as men’s worsted 
hose are also in good demand, the need 
for yarn of this sort is correspondingly 
pressing. 










Dyers, Bleachers 

and Mercerizers 

As it happens, however, there are not of Cotton Yarns in 
many worsted mills in a position to s 

offer yarns, as many of them are sold Warps or Skeins 


up to capacity for several months to 
come, and hence do not care to engage | A new plant, latest and most modern machinery and 
equipment, backed by thirty-five years of specialized experi- 


ence, guarantees service and satisfaction. 


their output any further, either by tak- | 
ing more orders for early delivery or | 
by taking orders for the more distant | 
months, Production difficulties are such | 
that nobody is anxious to make sales 


The Halliwell Company 


= PAWTUCKET, RHODE 
which will endanger ability to make de- | 


liveries, and it can hardly be said that eee 
there is any improvement taking place 
in this respect. 


ISLAND 








Cotton yarns are quiet just now, due 


7 
largely to the fact that all departments rt m h 
of the trade are engaged in filling orders , rea 
{ 


previously booked. From spinner to 
underwear jobber, everybody seems to (9 mM Dany 

have plenty of business, and filling or- 

ders is an absorbing and not very easy FLORENCE, N. J. 

matter. Such yarn sales as are recorded OFFERS TO 

are of small volume, and represent Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers 
transactions in which brokers with small ACCURATE COLOR MATCHING 

lots figure. Mills are making deliveries : am ‘ 

on their contracts, but are not making . Prompt Deliveries All Colors 

or attempting to make sales either for Sewing, Seaming and Splicing Threads 
immediate or for future delivery. 4 





The tendency of the whole market 












seems to be upward. No concessions ee wane 
are reported in any quarter. Price re- COTTON YARNS i 
ductions are not in the least necessary, j 
where the seller has anything to de- MERCERIZED : 
liver, and the desire to ame yarn is AND NATURAL For All Pur poses : 
such that the buyer, as a rule, is not at- G CLARENCE L. MEYERS DREXEL. BLDC. 5 
tempting to secure reductions as a con- §— : 
dition precedent to placing the order. — ANTAL TAT . 
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take the yarn if he will not, and the sole 
question that arises in the average case 
nowadays is whether the buyer is in the 
market. 

A. factor now of increasing im- 
portance, especially in the attitude of 
buyers who can wait for a time before 
forced to secure more yarn, is the pros- 
pect for the 1920 cotton crop. If early 
conditions are favorable, there will be : 
a natural effect on cotton prices, where- : 


EDW. B. STEINMETZ CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of 


MERCERIZED COTTON YARNS 


Hancock and Huntingdon Streets PHILA, PA. 
' evra PTY FUT LONTT| t anit 
as if conditions are unfavorable the j 


hope of lower prices will at once be i 


yo oa | DAN.. WARP MILLS Westbrook, Maine 


i Cotton Yarn and Warps, Carded and Combed 
2 WHITE and CX\LORED SELL DIRECT 


Phila. Textile Endowment Fund “™" “ttn sialic fs 


He realizes fully that somebody else will —_ 





- SINGLE and PLY 


The campaign for the Endowment ee ee " ee 
Fund of the Philadelphia Textile School OHN FE STREET @, CoO 
is proceeding slowly but with a well sus- J ° * 
tained interest. The work of canvassing 


me an Te COTTON YARNS 
the prospects among manufacturers must 


necessarily move more slowly than that 12 So. Water Street PROVIDENCF, R. I. 

ona Liberty Loan Campaign which was = CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
the plan followed on this project. Nat- * ENO mn mutt sai iia 
urally members of the trade are not in TT 
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a position to drop their work entirely, 


1 postion to drop their work entirely, = JAMES E. MITCHELL COMPAN 


take up this work personally, they of 3 COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
course must do this as opportunity pre- = COTTON YARNS FOR ALL PURPOSES 


sents itself. The committee in charge 4 
express themselves as well pleased at = 
the interest shown by the industry, real- Sinn 
izing the conditions under which this 
must take definite form in the way of 


185 Summer Street Brown Building BOSTON, MASS. 
122-124 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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3 ; ; L we < » 
subscriptions. These are coming in RHODE ISLAN Us PROC IN L E NE: Ah 
slowly but surely, so that the figures are po Eg pone i rn Sty 
gradually growing. Encouraging reports iain a 


are received from the more distant sec- DAC a Yarns a Mercerizi ng a Dyeing 
tions of the country, and it is hoped that a aero and Winding 


the work will be completed in the very | - QMRMREMISS (iis Ba dae Samples Submitted on Request 
near future 
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| Aaleeetth’ Odell Worsted Co. | 
Worsted Yarns 


Compound Mixtures for Men’s Wear 


SALAMANCA, N. Y. 
Selling Agents 


PUNCH & PREDMORE, Inc. 





PUUSELU AULA AE 


CHAUTAUQUA WORSTED MILLS 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


sewweasor WORSTED YARNS is 


DELIVERED IN ANY FORM WANTED 


Sold in the East by FREDERICK P. COLE Boston, Mass. 


banca 7073 Main 184 Summer Street 
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185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. _— F 
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Boston Office : Philadelphia Office 
176 Federal Street 108 S. Front Street 
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W orsted Spinners iF. A. STRAUS @ CoO.) 
for _ 451-453 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK CITY : 
Men’s Wear, Dress Goods and Knitting Trade SPINNERS OF 
both in Grey and Mixtures a Ww i laa g 
JALMESAMLAAMAANSRDAD ERS LEAALANRNS CEASA ALAMO LAMA AQLARAALED SALAS UALEASMEAEUELEOO CDUSQLOUNTOTUGATOTTY CUCL SLE TUDE AAMT PE orsted Yarns and Knitting | 
lM Mn QUOUETUNL aa STreTE TUNNEL E Mills, 
: sis _f£ Trenton, N. J. Thr d Artificial Silks 
: THOS. # OLSTENHOLME, SONS & -C0., Inc. i] oe eer i 
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/ Peonch: acid Radish Sonn Weenel I 
French eo Worsted Merino ence eens 
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FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 







JULES DESURMONT WORST ED CO., WOONSOCKET, R. I, 


AS H. BALL, Selig Agent 


PHILADELPHIA PROV! wcuns” OMA N AUKEE CrEeAVEc sili 


MOHAIR WORSTED WOOLEN 
MERINO AND SPUN SILK 


YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


PERCY A. LEGGE, sosron*?"" 







O. J. CARON 


Medinah Blidg., Chicago 


WORSTED and WORSTED MERINO YARNS 


Selling a? 
FRENCH WORSTED C Woonsocket R. I 
CARON SPINNING co. Rochelle, Ill. 












THE YEWDALL & JONES CO. JAMES DOAK JR. COMPANY 
Manuiacturers of WORSTED YARNS WORSTED SPINNERS 
In the gray and in all “aan and ae and twist KENSINGTON PHILADELPNIA 
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YARN MARKETS—Continued 


WORSTED YARNS 
IN FIRMER TONE 


Still 





Little Actual Business — Market 
Marking Time—Knitters Quiet 


Scattered activity of a limited char- 
acter continues to mark worsted yarns. 
Buying of yarns for some time past has 
been at very low ebb, because of the 
fact spinners had little to offer for near- 
by delivery. With a slow development 
in the goods market; with reports of 
cancellations and other indications of 
an uncertain attitude as to purchases of 
goods for the coming season, manufac- 
turers of course had little inclination to 
show interest in yarns. Under such con- 
dition, the market could hardly be any- 
thing else but slow. While dealers felt 
confident that the market would main- 
tain a firm position because of the 
limited production, there has been the 
unsettled problem of the more general 
use of the medium wools. Just how or 
when this would come about, no one 
could or would predict, but at the same 
time, it has been generally felt that this 
condition was only to be expected, fol- 
lowing past experiences. However, since 
past precedents have depended upon nor- 
mal conditions, and in spite of previous 
predictions by the trade that this situ- 
ation would develop, without any results 
so far, there is consequently more or 
less uncertainty as to when it will make 
its appearance. 

Fine yarns are as much in demand 
as ever from all accounts. While the 
average spinner is hardly in shape to 
offer very early delivery, because of or- 
ders taken well into the summer, there 
are a few mils which are said to be able 
to offer a limited quantity, because of 
their restricted selling policy. In such 
cases, there is no difficulty in getting the 
price asked where the yarns are needed. 
As regards the future trend of prices, 
there seems to be a general feeling that 
prices are not likely to be any higher 
than they are at present, unless some 
radical change takes place in the present 
production conditions. The wool mar- 





QUOTATIONS 


Worsted Yarns 
BRADFORD SYSTEM 








2-12s to 2-16s low common..... 2.00 —2.10 
2-208 to 2-248 low %.........-- 2.10 —2.30 
2-20s to 2-268 %& blood......... 2.50 —2.75 
2-26s to 2-380s % blood....... --2.60 —2.95 
2-30s to 2-32s % blood S. A....2.45 —2.60 
OS eres ere 3.10 —3.30 
Se Ns 6 co tere sseusccene 3.20 —3.30 
2-268 % blood............ oeeee e330 —38.40 
Se er rere ee 3.40 —3.50 
2-368 % blood........... coeeee 3.85 ——4.00 
2-268 to 2-30s % blood......... 3.70 —3.90 
Soe Th BIOGE sve cccccccses eee e400 —4,25 
2-368 % blood........... ovens -4.10 —4.30 
De Te i cnc cccedeccesecs 4.25 —4.35 
2-508 high % bilood.........00- 4.75 —65.00 
SE TD We accsccvvecsesesccves 5.00 —65.25 
SD: GN edebn.c0d0nd00006.0 «+550 —6.00 
2-408 Australian .........s000. Nominal 
2-50s Australian, 70s quality.... Nominal 
2-60s Australian, 70s quality.... Nominal 
Re DONOR oon cosceccasnecees 2.50 —2.65 
1-20s high quarter............. 2.65 —2.85 
1-20s ° —3.60 
1-308 —3.75 
1-30s —4.10 
1eGOe 9% Blood... ccccccseccccscecs 4.10 —4.25 
A Sd ence y oneaene nesses ween e435 —4.60 
1-408 Australian .........++:. occ Nominal 
1-5@e Avustraliam ...ccccccccssese Nominal 
1-60s fine Australian........... Nominal 
1-70s fine Australian........... Nominal 
KNITTING YARNS IN OIL, BRADFORD 
SYSTEM 
Prices Nominal 
2-58 to 2-108, % blood.......... 2.26 —2.40 
2-lls to 2-20s, 4% blood......... 2.50 —2.70 
2-208 to 2-308, % blood.........2.60 ——8.26 
2-168 to 2-20s, % blood......... 3.00 —3.20 
2-208 to 2-30s, % blood.........3.26 —3.45 
2-208 to 2.308, % blood......... 3.830 —4.00 


kets abroad continue to rule firmly on 
the finer wools, even in the face of the 
large stocks of wools in Australia. The 
new clip in this country is held at high 
prices by wool growers, although there 
has not been much enthusiasm shown by 
wool dealers in the East about accept- 
ing these prices. With the raw material 
maintained on a firm basis, and the finer 
grades still commanding the chief at- 
tention, dealers say there is hardly likely 
to be any recession in yarn prices for 
some time. Due recognition is given 
also to the growing feeling throughout 
the country against continued high 
prices, so that it is felt every effort 
must be made to restrain prices from 
any marked increases. 
Fear Foreign Goods 

The influence of imported yarns and 
goods is also a factor which is as yet 
undetermined. While it is admitted con- 
ditions abroad are not conducive enough 
to an overproduction to permit possibly 
an extensive exportation of goods or 
yarns, the fact remains, efforts are being 
made to book business, with more or less 
success. Uncertainty of deliveries is a 
drawback which causes many a buyer to 
hesitate, but there are quite a few who 
look for some definite results in this 
matter. A shortage of combing produc- 
tion in England is said to be an obstacle 
to the production of worsted yarns 
necessitated by exports, but reports are 
heard of good-sized shipments of yarns 
from Germany and England which may 
tend to relieve this situation somewhat, 
at least in aiding in the production of 
fabrics for export. For that reason 
there are many factors who say it will 
not be well for this country to consider 
the probability of imports of goods en- 
tirely out of the question, or the effect 
which this would have upon the cloth 
and yarn industry of this country. 

Knitting yarns are not any more ac- 
tive from all accounts than they have 
been for the past few weeks. Knitters 
are all well engaged on orders, for which 
they have covered apparently all their r¢ 
quirements as far as possible. With 
spinners sold well ahead, it is stated 
there were many efforts to secure ad- 
ditional contracts for further supplies, 
but without a great deal of success. 
Scattered sales therefore mark the pres- 
ent situation, with prices ruling at the 
previous levels. 


WORSTED YARNS INACTIVE 


Fine Yarns Firm—Quarter Bloods Easier 
on Light Demand 


Boston, March 24.—The worsted yarn 
market continues inactive. This period 
of dullness is in some measure a relief 
to both buyers and sellers as it relieves 
the tension and enables them to size up 
the situation without pressure or preju- 
dice. One of the leading dealers was 
asked whether he thought that yarn pro- 
duction had caught up with consumption 
and he, while admitting general dullness 
in the yarn market, replied in the nega- 
tive. The industry from the mill side is 
beginning to recover from recent ad- 
verse physical conditions which greatly 
handicapped receipts and shipments. The 
present lull in the market regarded 
as merely temporary and with the com- 
ing of spring, which will in all proba- 
bility, bring about a large public con- 
sumption of fabrics, giving a new impe- 
tus to the market, considerable increase 
in business is looked for. 

The finer grades of weaving yarns are 
just as firm as ever. Spot lots of these 
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Pocasset Worsted Company, Ine. 


THT 


Worsted Yarns i 


OFFICE 


70 Aigh St Cor. Summer e “ ‘Boston 
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Musagp D. Brown RINALDO A. LUKENS 
Presicent Sesretary 


CONTINENTAL MILLS, Inc. 


Successors of 


WILSON H. BROWN, Inc. 


Armat and Lena Streets Germantown, Philadelphia 


Manufacturers 


WOOL and MERINO YARNS 


FOR KNITTING AND WEAVING 


Specialists on Heather Mixtures 


FRANKLIN YARN MILLS 


Established 1856 


E. STaMizay Bowsers 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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J. RANDALL & BRO. 


= Incorporated 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
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eugene annette 


YARNS 


For Weaving, Knitting, Threads and Specialties 
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BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
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TUNA TLL 
Boston TEL, MAIN 4417 CLINTON TEL. 263 


NEW ENGLAND WOOLEN YARN COMPANY 


Clinton, Mass. 


Manufacturers of WOOLEN YARN FOR THE WEAVING AND KNITTING TRADE 


CAPACITY 20,000 Ibs. per week. 
QUALITY from quarter blood to fine Australian 
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COLOR white, solid, and mixes, 
SINGLE OR DOUBLE AND TWIST 
SIZE 1 run to 5 run = 5 to 30 cut. 
DELIVERY tubes, bobbins, skeins, jack-spools or cones 


Custom work or stock furnished by us. 
SHIPPING F. O. B. Clinton, Massachusetts 
Your valued orders are. solicited 
Boston Office WALTER F. SLADE, Agent 
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60 State Street 
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OSCAR HEINEMAN co. }||> 
Manufacturers of | 
DEPENDABLE HE 

| THROWN SILKS i 
Furnished in any form ready for the manufacturer's use : g 
2701-2745 Armitage Avenue : . 

CHICAGO |e 
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The P. McGraw Wool Co. 
Worsted Yarns 


for Knitting and Weaving 


WU 


HALL 


PITTSBURGH— 1466-76 River Av., N.S. 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
683 Atlantic 149 S. Front Street 


Avenue 
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Scan snvtyn resuming tmnnigenertnyeteit ses 


ota’ "Better quality, less waste, fewer 
slubs in finished sliver 


are the results obtained by our method of dyeing, 
and we invite you to convince yourself by comparisons. 


lhese 


We solicit problems in blending and mixtures. 


Enterprise Dye Works, Inc. 


WOONSOCKET, R. I. 
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PLYMOUTH YARN COMPANY 
YARNS for Weaving and Knitting 
- Mills and Office Plymouth, Mass. 
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of Every Kind 


SILK MILL SUPPLIES “52.5% 


Also Power Transmission Supplies for General Mill Use 


I A. HALL & CO. Allentown Reed, Harness and 
PATERSON, N. J. Mill Supply Co., Allentown, Pa. 
L> HT 
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commodities, however, are a little more 
plentiful on account of weavers and 
others with small surplus stocks taken 
in at lower prices, converting such into 
cash at present high price levels. Yarns 
made from quarter bloods are easier 
in price, but no break is apparent. De- 


| mand, however, is lighter than recently. 


Very little is heard on the market this 
week regarding competition from Eng- 
lish yarns. Some purchases have been 
made for late spring delivery chiefly, 
so it is understood, in 2-40s and 2-50s. 

The trade is manifesting quite a little 
interest in the offerings of worsted 
yarns by the Surplus Property Division 
of the War Department. According to 
current talk there does not seem to 
have been any textile genius presiding 
over the marketing of these commodities. 
One or two houses in this vicinity have 
during the past few months made it 
their business to supply information to 
their clients, which under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one would expect the seller 
to give. About 88 per cent. of the 
woolen and worsted yarns of this de- 
partment are now either listed or sold. 





TOP MARKET IRREGULAR 





Fair Amount of Activity 
Eighths Blood 


Boston, March 24.—The top market 
is very little unchanged from previous 


Above Three- 


weeks; like the wool market, a clear 
line of division both for tops and 
noils is drawn through high three- 


eighths blood grade. Above this line 
there is fair activity with high prices, 
below the line dullness and sagging of 
quotations. In addition to the standard 
lines of tops an intermediate commod- 
ity has appeared composed of a blend 
of wools and grading between half 
blood and three-eighths blood. This top 
is selling around $2.25, thus bringing 
the great price gulf existing between 
half blood tops at $2.70 and three-eighths 
blood tops at $1.85. Australian 64s are 
quoted at $2.90; fine domestic $2.87; 
quarter bloods from $1.60 to $1.65; 46s 
90c; 44s 65c; 44-40s 55c; and 40-44s 50c. 

The noil market is quiet but firm. 
There is no great abundance of clear 
quarter-blood noils. Recent Government 
reports show that dealers hold much 
smaller stocks than a year ago and on 
account of the limited number of quar- 
ter-blood tops being produced noils of 
this variety, if a demand should spring 
up, are slated for an advance. Quota- 
tions today are as follows: Clear fine 
noils $1.10; half blood $1.02; three- 
eighths blood 75-80c; quarter blood 
60-65c; low quarter blood 55-57c. Fine 
carbonized noils are selling around 
$1.30 and carbonized half bloods about 
$1.20. Fine defective noils are procur- 
able around 95c. Camels hair is very 
quiet but a little more business is being 
done in cashmere and dealers anticipate 
a growing and steady demand for these 
materials. 


SPUN SILK MORE ACTIVE 





More Inquiry, Particularly in Hosiery 


Tram and Sweater Yarns 


The spun silk market notes a little 
more activity of a general nature. he 
improvement is hardly worth speaking 
of, considering the silk industry as a 
whole, but in spots there are indications 
of the market coming to life again and 
shaking off much of the premium stag- 
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WOOLEN AND MERINO 


YARNS 


Weaving and Knitting 
Mark D. Ring’s Sons & Co. 


69th Street and Haverford Ave. 
i PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 














Star W orsted Company 
YARNS 








FITCHBURG, MASS.« 
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and Wool Combing Co, 1 
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COMMISSION COMBERS 
Salamanca, N. Y. 





Leominster, Mass. 
oe ae of 


and Mi MERINO YARNS 


For WEAVING and KNITTING 
Heather a Specialty Mixtures and DecorationYaras 
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Rockwell Woolen ; Co. 


2 VU OUMUAS MODULA ULE LAL LLL 


J. G. Bowden & Son, Inc. 


SPINDLE BANDING-TAPES, 
b= BRAIDS, RIBBONS, 


|J. G. Bowden & Son, Ine, 


WEBBING 
Narrow re abrics of Every Description 
MM mae. 
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SPINNING TAPE! 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1! 


Keep your spindles fully equipped 
with the 


Murdock Bobbin Holders 


in the perfection of your goods. 


Murdock & Geb Co., F*hixss" 
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An Accurate and 


Sensitive Balance 


For Textile Use 





Style No, 5020 


Working parts and grad- 
uated beam enclosed in 
glass metal case. 


For further particulars 
mention Style No. 5020. 
Torsion Balances used by 
National, State and Municipal 
Governments. United States 
Appraisers Stores, Manufac- 
turers and the trade. Write 
for Textile Pamphlet. 


- The Torsion 
Balance Company 


Factory, Jersey City, N. J. 
Office, 92 Reade Street, New York 


Pacific Coast Branch 
San Francisco, re 
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WILLIAM RYLE & CO. 
Newton Mills 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 


Thrown and Spun 
Silk Yarns 


Silk, Woolen, Worsted, Cotton 
and Knitting Mills 


MUTT HUT TUMDHeCTEOeU LIVULTOL LOOT HOLS UOHULLTLOVTULI COO HHOILOUT OL TOULDU COT eOTONETULOLUOT LULL U0 LEG 


udwig Littauer & Co., Inv. 
HROWN SILK, Tram, Y: 
rganzine, Aitificial Silk 


Domestic and A 
Imported, Plain, 
Gassed and Mer- R 
cerized, Polished 
and Turkey Red 
Cotton, N 
; Tinsel Thread 
Best Quality Harness Twine S 
30-38 East 33d St., New York = 


Sik Throwing Mills, CARTHAGE, #c sec and Soereee: oe ry 
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SRemonperertvrcasecseenneemtsgteass tasers RAL REIS 


The Finest Crayon 
for Specking ? 
We'll send you 


a free sample 
on request. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE 
COMPANY 
Jersey City, 8. A. 


I a-«_-___NW~, 503; total value, $17,874,376. 
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nation that has made it conspicuous for 
several months past. 

There is not much demand in the two 
ply yarns below 60s. Even here the 
market is quiet. Most of the users cov- 
ered their wants through April and 
May and some up to August, and the 
ones who are feeling the pinch earliest 
are making the inquiries now. Gen- 
eral inquiry is avoided through the fact 
that the recent liquidating period caused 
short time operations in certain mills 
and so it is only a gentle demand that 
seems to be making its way to the front 
at this time. In three plys, 36s are in 
increasing demand. 

Four-ply specials are the features in 
coarse counts, renewed and repeated in- 
quiry having been heard of within the 
week for 60 per cent artificials, com- 
bined with worsted yarns. These are 
for the sweater trade. Hosiery tram 
inquiry is increasing to such ‘an extent 
that there is a belief amongst the deal- 
ers that mills have arrived at a basis 
for next season’s business and propose 
to stock accordingly. 

With a continued betterment there is 
a hope that orders of the worsted trade 
for decorations for the lightweight sea- 
son may be entertained again before 
long. When these factors are ready to 
operate again, it is expected they will 
operate at the last selling prices rather 
than at the top figures prevailing while 
no actual basis existed. 
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H. A. JAMES & CO. , Inc. 


Head Office: 


Fifth National Bank Bldg., 131-133 East 23rd St., New York 


Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Boston, Mass.; Gastonia, N. C.; 
Manchester, England 
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Mercerized, Combed, Double-Carded 
Carded, Gassed 


Domestic and Imported 


COTTON YARNS 
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Artificial Silk 


We'offer imported Viscose and 
other qualities for immediate 
delivery from stock in New York 


WAR TEXTILE PURCHASES 


Phones Long Distance 
4170-4171 Gramercy 5610 Gramercy 


Report of Quartermaster General In- 
dicates Scope 





MAULANA NU 


ie {YOUN M ass SSN . a 
1¢ report of the quarter-master 
































general for the fiscal year ending June 
30th, 1919, is surprising in that it re- 
veals the enormous quantities of textiles 
contracted for by the Government dur- 
ing the war. The report outlines the 
taking over of the entire wool trade in 
the United States and the system of and 
administration which was formulated 
and carried out. 
Some idea of the extent of the activi- 
ties of this department can be gathered Yov 
from the fact that purchases of wool v 
trousers by the Clothing and Equipage . 
Division amounted to 10,300,000 pairs Ob M i] ; 
Seventeen million pounds of wool clip- Zecv i nc. 
pings were baled and sold back to the 
mills for reworking at a price of 
$5,500,000. . IYZI Ada ms St... Philadelphia 
The cotton goods division purchased 
over 800,000,000 square yards of cotton 
textiles during the war. This vast B\wncene NSS gas (A 
quantity included approximately 100,000,- 2 NRL ATENG, AMD AND 
000 yee ae Pa a of “SAUQUOIT : S SIL. K M MFG. co. BRAIDING SILK 
auze, 300,000, vards of duck, 
120,000,000 eile tol seaiiidioes “ <ORGANZINE, TRAM AND HOSIERY SILKS 
The knit goods industry supplied the Fast Dye Organzines for Woolen Manufacturers a Specialty 
Government with 85,000,000 undershirts, § Mills: Bethlehem. Pa. Philadelphia. Pa., Scranton, Pe. Now York Representative, Wm Ryle & Co., 225 Fourth Ave. 
81,000,000 pairs of drawers, 153,000,000 = Chicago Office, 206 So. Market St. see Pe Boston Representatives, Stelle & Sherman, 52 Cheanesy St.. Bosten. 
pairs of stockings, 27,000,000 pairs Of = iinnnnemamenmmmnnmammeenmmmnnenemansennmeran snr ii ERT tei Ht” SeRH Tene TR eR TT RTT SRI TRI ORTON ATT FES 
gloves besides other varied knit goods. {1 a 
= That will not leak 
SOUTHERN AGENTS 
THOM PSON Waters Garland, Louisville, Ky- CARR CAN CO. 
O I L c AN S as. Crawford, Spartan- Raynham Center 
Capclies Supply Co., Greenville, Massachusett 


Wool Imports in January 
WasuinctTon, D. C., March 22.—Th 
Department of Agriculture has just i 
sued a tabular report showing the im 
ports of wool in January The totals in = A QU00 KEQOUGTOSVENENUTVUD EAEUAMSLLREQUA CASES ATUGUSUOTENOUEN UES OUUUCTUSOUREDESEUL COUR MEESLOOATUCOTETOOALGELEGUTOONCOEPOUTITOTTSOEONCTOTNETISOTOOOUETOCTOTUSOTOOO OOOO ECOVEOOEOTNOOONOOUSODEOOUOOOOOGENOUNOUCUUNOOVEOUTENLOVOUEOOYSETUCSOUCEOTETDEOOLI SCs 
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pounds were: Class 1, unwashed, 32, a = 
503,838; washed, 1,034,281; scoured, § CASHMERE AND CAMEL’S HAIR § 
1,965,019; Class 2, washed and un- 3 1 d Cardi 2 
washed, 106,217; scoured, 20; Class 3, 3 Noils an ardings 2 
washed and unwashed, 5,477,465; 3 T. J. PORTER & SONS 5 
scoured, 59,663; total quantity, 41,146,- 3 119 South Fourth Street PHILADELPHIA = 
5, ven ANT AL LATA CUTTER RE UTNCONRAATTTT TOTO CONT OSEAN THAT PT : 
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\ HUUUALLgHQ400100000 0400 ULLAL. SUNG RAGS SUBSTIT ES AND WASTE 
C = . UT 
@ z QUOTATIONS Sante 
E J 2 WOOL WASTE Palm Beach ...........-. 18 — 1? 
= Fine white Australian lap waste. Nominal a colored... 1% — as 
= Fine white lap waste......... “sae = Mixed ee ee. oe ae 
= Medium colored lap waste....1 — ane ae 
= = Fine colored lap waste....... 146 —155 oe ieee roe ey 7 ce 13 
g 5 ee ee See Oe Brown cloakings ......... 11 — 12 
= = WASTE... cree cece cece ccseces 70 =—176 aed GReND G6sncss. ee (7 
S ORKED WOOL = Fine white ring waste....... 165 —176 
= E W = Fine white Australian thread . - OVERCOATINGS 
WASTE 2. ccccccccccccccevces 11 —l A aces 2 See am 26 
|755-1761 DIVERSEY PARKWAY Hard Endo— Oe ee ee oe he 
= Wane DRO ovccevcovseces —136 O. D. worsted ..... . 68 — 6¢ 
Medium white i GUS nasemsxtunuencnncnce «a GS 
% white .....cceccees _ 
S CHICAG > Medium colored —_— FLANNBLS 
= Colored spinners’ w , --— Be, inns pneacatasiesasetee .==-48 
2 Australian white card waste, ee ee | a 
WE CAN MATCH YOUR SHODDY ao ee —- fa cece oo 
= = Fine white card waste, clean.. 606 — 66 Light awe oe ce h¥0660.608 = — _ 
= = Medium white card waste, TOM. sinscase saunas eaens st —4 
= SEND US SAMPLE AND = C1OON onc wceeseecccccseccces -_ - Mixed, with silvertone.... 22 — 238 
> = <olored card waste, fine clean. 25 — Scarlet ...... EES 
GET OUR QUOTATION = Colored card waste, ee « - 20 — 36 Steel Gray .....seeeeeee+. 39 — 30 
5 : fliati th | = Coarse colored card......... “ae sme Dark ...0- cenceacenseonse a |= 80 
Direct a liation with large = REWORKED WOOL OR FIBER— Fancy ....... hea: 
: raw stock supplies justifies = Cente WOMEN’S WEAR OLIPS 
2 i ° ° a per Ib. Serges— 
us in saying that it would RE os catnccavssnnens eesseees 4 White 
a , 7 Brown serge ......+-+++ eeeeeees covcccse 50 Blue . 
be _to your advantage to errr ee Black 
mail us your samples today Red serge .........+-+e00: Brown 
. : Black Sere ...-.-sseseee% Green 2 
and get our price on the 2 white softs .............s00 oon epeibeenencetararias FIs 
itv v , White flannels and serg' ce csanncnen eatcee's Nomina! 
quality you want. White Malte 2.000.000 reset apostate gure 
: = Red knits ............. PAE ED cco ssasapketkoe 51 — 55 
a m SULUUOUUULASUGEENNGEOOEENLASEOLEA ONAN TMM Blue knits, mixed........... Steed Mair ..<sssss ce ee aM, gar 
Silver gray kmite.........+-+++se0% sevase Ee 
Brown knits ......ceceseeees oscccescsss BS OLD WOOLEN RAGS 
mE Ange 241 A OS KPancy knits ........+..seeeeeee cnn oe Merinos— 
if z Black dressed knits...........-. ee Coarse light ...... eT a 
2 eee Se err eer ee Die RE eons v6 boca sa cack ae 
z ig est ra eS E Light gray underwear.............+++- 50 Coarse dark ..........0.. 18 — 14 
Fine light merinos............ coccccce 60 Fine black ...... cg |< 
E Fine dark merinos........ csccocces 68 Fine dark ......... Se 27 — 2s 
qc Coarse dark merinos with serges. . 34 Small ea ‘ ckeag J. Oak 
Coarse light merinos with serges...... 43 Sergee— 
Thibete ....-..ceseeeecvcces covcccccse 46 Light ee ke ate 38 == 84 
Light skirted cloth.. A ae a BrOWD .cccossccseccccsece 30 — 31 
i Black and white skirted cloth. OED. onba5 caress acenses a 
In Cotton, Wool, Worsted, and Cotton and Wool Mixtures §— Bisck and white skirted ol - oar BlUe ss eseeseseeeeeens 1 38 
Brown skirted cloth......+..++sse++++ 39 Re oe ae ot ee <a oo 28 
Dark skirted Sees sunasenersaees . MAEM see ee a maa 
Black skirted ClOth....-.ceseeseeceees Flannels— 
FRANK B. GRAVES CO., Black ‘skirted cloth. 22 0002200000000 SB manmeie 
Tan skirted cloth........ccccccccecece S Menus Mee. 4. cuca — aks 
Church and Arch Streets Albany, N. Y. § Lt. suirted worsteds, -...........----- . White No. 2. — 9% 
sats ed EEC OSDOeD — 29 
New York Office, 200 Fifth Avenue Black skirted worsteds...........-... 48 a, eneneees = 7. 
° . Brown skirt WORKCEEB.ccccccccsccess GB = =™™ *FP"" ins 
Mr. Graves or Mr. Mooney will be at New York Office every Wednesday i a aa............ a menksiiiiats ante tueamminiiie 
ASS RE MAT TR Wool COrpets....cccccccccccccsccevece 30 Skirted eat teal SM cata se 
Soft black carpets.........eseeeeeeere 33% mat sMitemae’ <2... cece aie reee eel 
Mixed delaines .........eseeeeeeeceee - 39 ee WEEEES 5. caceacecss. i 
‘res NEW WOOLEN ene Best brown ......-- . —_—_ — 7 
Fine clips ......++seeees . 35 — 36 Best blue ........ eee son same ® 
RESNICK & LEWI | ZKY Ordinary clothing clips........ 30 — 81 Common gray ........+.+-- _ ws 
MBEN’S WEAR CLIPS wa - 
Worsteds— © cecccvccccccces _— 
Woolen Rags Dark po0.0ene ben ees cocee 460 === Blue, dark — 28 
We make a specialty of grading Woolen Rags of every description to meet BR ovascosseneseutesee 40 — 41 Blue, light — 25 
your individual requirements Black and white......... 47 — 48 Blue, mixed .. — 26 
e » — reer rrr coe — 45 Black, trimmed ......... 36 — 83 
252-256 THIRD STREET eee Maas. UE ance susicknaneerakeane 3 — 66 Black, untrimmed ....... 82 — 34 
ST n m SM -ocankeassednenssee’ 60 — 62 Red vescnnaee sees |e 
rrr 43 —— 46 BrOWBD ..ccccccccccccccese = =_> 
Light GAY «cccccccece ° _ 
- iia siesta = HEAVY CLIPS 
EM iu dnc a ae 15% -— 16% ne a 
= > x Mixed overcoatings ...... 2 ere EE. SRSTER TEESE CODY on Oe 
- Atlantic Woolen Mills, Inc. New York Office and Warehouse aan aaedine om . Mixed “hood "2200000000. 22 
Cheviotse ...cceccccesees 34 _- Seer area 
= Dryden, New York 527 Broome Street Blue chinchillas and chev- : ee SKIRTED CLOTHS 
z= = BORD 0005s 0.0005 0esseces 4q— 
= We are fully equipped for any sized orders in the line of Fine Woolen’ Shoddies, Black chinchillas and Tas Se —— 
= Merino Stocks and Wool Substitutes. We are devoting our entire energy to Govern- RINNE a ee — 84 =n ae ee eee te > ’ ie 
= ment orders, and to quick deliveries. GRIN h.iniscsss5sccaenes — 30 eee Penere eee ca pesesee ‘a. 
= Communicate with us. Black and white = $8 Deck ce ecccercceresecocsne 19% — 20% 
1 Iavunnurannaennyyuacunaereungnnaannniiit CL Ny 1 HUULUTTUTUNUUe TaneNTUTASTNNAL IT Mixed lights ..... — 16 iat ee eeteee . 22 — a 
White chinchilias ce as ia Soe hes eheeP ree sw® 
pul wnat ! Inyuetensuceaenencretneneeeerreenennraeveenenaaeni ec aoe NGBUD oo soereee me 16 — MEME cccvccccccccces = _ Se 
= stablis 57 a Saat cea! pee ee te TAgMt .ccce eccceces eevces _ 
ae ciecmamieninen is. RAWITSER & CO.- COTTON WARP CLIPS theibecmcacaae Sie 
> THOMAS CHADWICK WOOLEN RAGS 5 Dark unions piemiians 6% — 7 MUR. ‘séeass 7 — 1% 
: Successor to WOOL WASTE, SHODDIES S Light unions ........... 10 — ill Plain black s = § 
aod 3 FLOCKS, NOILS AND EXTRACTS 2 Serges, black and white... 14 — 16 Skirted, tan kersey....... 26 — 27 
: JOHN RIDSDALE & CO. = 99-200-080 We ‘ a fos = “a Y ne PMSA, PERE iva ycghere es -13 —14 Skirted, tan covers....... 27 — 28 
= 7 t = @si Broadway ew Tork = 
= WOOLEN z RAG GRADER a Our specialty ts to grade woolen Rags = 
= 122 No. Front St., Phila., Pa. f every description ready for the picker. = 
STUN EMU EM 
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COUNTING ON DELAYED — wain, were rather of the high-pri ’ 
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GORDON BROS., Inc. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wool Shoddy, Wool Extracts, 
Wool Waste, Woolen Rags 
Telephone Connection 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


nl TITEL qn TEOTOEAANTANTEL AAT ELTA 


B. COHEN & SONS 
LARGEST GRADERS OF 


New WOOLEN and COTTON 


CLIPPINGS 


AND ALL KINDS OF REMNANTS 
Write Us for Prices 
100 W. 22d St. 
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B. D. KAPLAN & CO. 
7 Vestry Street, New York City 


New Woolen Clips 


‘*None Better Made’’ 
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SHIRLEY MILLS 
SHIRLEY, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
REWORKED WOOL 


Sales Office: Boston, Mass. 
(Chelsea Station) 
CUTTER Eee 
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reworked wool. However, the trade is 
counting hopefully, in line with sellers 
in the goods markets, on a resumption 
of buying early in May. The prospects 
are that duplicate business will make an 
appearance at that time and in such 
volume as to make inquiry lively and 
business far more active than it has 
been at this period of the year for the 
matter of five or six years. 

There seems to be no diminution in 
demand for cotton warp dress serges 
and as this class of fabric is a large 
consumer of reworked wool they are 
taking down particular stocks of fibre at 
no slow rate. In clips the supply of 


Tn 


Substitute Market Has Another Quiet 
Week—Certain Grades Scarce—Re- 
quirements Fairly Covered 


The substitute market passed a quiet 
week and seems to be waiting more set- 
tled conditions. Most of the mills are 
pretty well covered for their present re- 
quirements and while the current slack- 
ness is regarded as in some respects a 
period of contraction, the fall in values 
has not been sharp, nor extended to any 
great degree. 

The initial business in heavyweight 
lines in the goods market, taken in the 
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SHERWIN WOOL CO. 


SPECIALIZES YOUR REQUIREMENTS - 


Woolen Rags 


213 A Street BOSTON — 


The W. L. Loeser Co. 
: Buffalo, N. Y. 
= Careful Graders of 


: WOOLEN RAGS 
= _DELAINES—LINSEYS 
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“American Wool Stock Co, 


(R. Goldstein & Son, Proprietors) 


: WOOLEN RAGS 


Advise grades you require. : 
Packing Plant New York Office = 
s ent Baltimore, Md. 200 Fifth Avenue = 
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/ “NEWOOL” | 
- FINE REWORKED WOOL | 
_ WINCHESTER WOOLEN CO. 
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Reliable Graders of 
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blue serge has been, factors say, on the: 
whole rather better than some other 
popular grades. This has been a for- 
tunate circumstance in some respects. 
Not all the new business has been con- 
fined to direct blues and the general 
supply has been kept stronger than 
might have been anticipated by the util- 
ization of grades readily bleached and 
redyed. 

Pending shipping reforms in_ the 
overseas trade, not so much has been 
done in exports recently. It cannot be 
denied that the uncertain status of re- 
worked wool is having a great deal to 
do with the present quiet. Combined 
with the continuance of fine cloth de- 
mand by retailers and consumers, the 
grand battle now being staged at Wash- 
ington on pure fabric laws would be 
enough to slow up the trade of itself. 

Mixed material is practically the 
same in price this week as it was last, 
and for the present there is little activ- 
ity. Light cloth, coarse light and coarse 
dark merinos are in more plentiful sup- 
ply again. Black and brown worsteds 
are reported small in recent sales and 


pretty well removed from the market 
by export movements. 
RECOVERED WOOLS QUIET 





Industry Meeting Leisurely the Limited 
Demands Made Upon It 


Boston, March 24.—The market for 
wool substitutes is still hibernating, but 
developments are looked for with the 
approach of spring. This industry has 
certainly been lagging behind other 
branches of wool manufacturing during 
the past several months. 
tutes apparently have been 
formerly, not so much because of a 
prejudice against them, but because 
= manufacturing interests having running 
so largely to the use of wools grading 
above high three-eighths blood. And 
then again the heavyweight season seems 
to be behind schedule, as indeed might 
be expected with the large demand that 
appeared for high medium to fine fab- 
rics. The substitute mills; gen: rally, are 
producing in a leisurely way carded ma- 
terials of serge and worsted character, 
produced both from old rags and clips. 
Prices generally remain unchanged. The 
business coming in is spotty and limited 
in volume. 

The National 
Fibre 


waste 


Less substi- 
used than 


Association of Wool 
Manufacturers as well as the 
material dealers are not to be 
represented at the hearing on pure fabric 
legislation before the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. They 
realize that their case will be effectively 
presented by the American and National 
Associations of Wool Manufacturers. 
Substitute men know perfectly well that 
their industry cannot be put out of busi- 
ness and they are also inclined to be- 
lieve that whatever be the character of 
the legislation that may be enacted, it 
will be without appreciable influence on 
the recovery of wools from old ma- 
terials. 

The rag market is weaker and ap- 
parently inclined to seek lower levels. 
Chelsea quotations are, for mixed softs 
20c and for rough cloth 10c. In sym- 
pathy with this decline in these basal 
collections blue worsteds and _ blue 
serges are a little easier, the former sell- 
ing off from 28 to 26c and the latter 
from 24 to 23c. Very little interest is 
shown either by woolen mills or substi- 
tute manufacturers in rags at the present 
time. 
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ENGLISH SPINNERS 
VERSUS TOPMAKERS 


Interesting Tug-of-War at Bradford 
Efforts to Restore European Textile 
Centers—Australian Wool Scheme 
Regular Correspondent) 


Eng., March 2.— 


(From our 


BRADFORD, Jeneath 


the curiace of quiet which still pre- 
vails in the Bradford top market there 
is going on an interesting tug-ol-war 


between topmakers and spinners. It is 
well known that Botany and fine cross- 
bred spinners have long held the view 
that they ought to be able to buy tops 
at less” current quotations and 

appears to have been something 
in the nature of concerted action with 
a view to depressing values, The ex- 
tensive forward buying towards the end 
of last year, together with the improved 
combing output, provides ample sup- 
plies for current needs and at the same 
time keeps woolcombers well employed. 
Topmakers have countered the aloof- 
ness of spinners by a well-maintained 
independent attitude and it remains to 
what the outcome of the con- 
test will be. The record prices which 
have been paid in London for combing 


than 
there 


be seen 


merinos are made use of by topmakers 
as an argument in favor of current 
quotations, or even an advance. On 
the other hand, it is stated that the 
extreme prices paid at the sales were 
mainly the result of American pur- 
chases. Buyers from the States with 


a 30 per cent. advantage in favor of the 
dollar have had the pull and have taken 
10,000 bales of the best The 
prevailing opinion here is that spinners 
are in the strongest position and that 
if they held out lopg enough topmak- 


wools 


ers will have to meet them, but the 
large firms do not show the slightest 
sign of giving way Here and there 


some of the smaller firms have sold odd 


lots at slightly less than the general 
level of quotations, There are also 
limited quantities of dry-combed tops 


from France and Belgium at 
rather less than Bradford rates, but this 
is not 


coming in 


sufficient to have any appreciable 


effect on the market 

The foregoing remarks apply exclu- 
sively. of course, to merinos and fine 
crossbreds In medium and_ low 


is still towards 
There were 13,000 bales 
withdrawn from the last sales and there 
are abundant supplies of wool and tops 
at Bradford. Here and there top- 
makers are reducing quotations and in 
cases it would be possible to bar- 
penny off. In carded quantities 
S0’s are quoted around 72d; 48's, 52d; 


crossbreds the tendency 


easier values. 


otner 


gaina 


46's, 45d; and 44’s, 41d. In prepared 
sorts, 46's are at 46d, and 40's at 35'™4d, 
but it cannot be said that these prices 


are firm 
Work for Central Europe 


\ good deal of now 
being devoted to the question of assist- 
ing in the 
textile 


attention is 


restoration of the 
Central 


economic 
centers of Europe and 
in response to overtures from the other 
side it is likely that a good deal of 
wool will be combed and spun in Ger- 
many, Austria and Poland, on commis 
sion for British firms, and the goods 
delivered either in this 


country or in 
Holland and Scandinavia. The idea is 
that payment for these services shall 


be made in wool and in this way the 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


countries concerned will get a start 
without having to bear the burden of 
the disastrous exchange. Combinations 
of German and Austrian firms are of- 
fering to comb, spin and weave on com- 
mission and deliver the goods at any 
port named and pay themselves by re- 
taining a part of the material for their 
own use. This is regarded as the most 
practical method of bringing textile 
machinery of Central Europe into ac- 
tion once more. 


The Australian Wool Scheme 


The proposal of the newly-formed 
Australian Wool Council to secure 
legislative power to control the distri- 
bution of the Australian clip after the 
cessation of Government purchase is 
being watched very closely on this side 
and was discussed last week by the 
British Wool Federation. No objec- 
tion is taken to the formation of an 
organization to handle the problem 
which will arise in the latter half of 
this year, when there will be a big sur- 
plus of Government-owned wool on the 
market side by side with the new clip 
but anything in the nature of an at- 
tempt to dictate prices to the rest of 
the world is regarded with suspicion 
and misgiving. Sir John Higgins, who 
is taking a lead in the matter in Aus- 
tralia, has reiterated his previous state- 
ment that the Australian growers ought 
to be in a position to “dictate” prices. 
What he has in mind, apparently, is the 
fixing of an economic price based on 
cost of production at the farms, but 
practical wool men ridicule the idea 
that the growers can dictate prices in 
the face of world competition, although 
it is recognized that if they were fully 
organized, they would be in a strong 


position so far as Australian’ merinos 
are concerned 

The main problem will be one of 
finance and Bradford importers point 


out that the Australians will be in a 
difficulty in financing their clip unless 
they have the co-operation of European 
buyers. An early resumption of sales 
in Australia is regarded as very desir- 
able from the point of stabilizing values, 
but any attempt at an organized policy 
of “dictation” in Australia will inevita- 
bly result in an organized counter 
movement on this side. Much can be 
done by organized co-operation on each 
side in dealing with the delicate situa- 
tion which will arise in marketing the 
1920-21 clip simultaneously with the 
disposal of the Government surplus, but 
if the Australian policy is one of “dic- 
tation” rather than “co-operation” there 
may be considerable trouble ahead. 


Voluntary Standard Clothing Scheme 


There have been further meetings in 
connection with the proposed voluntary 
standard clothing scheme. The orig- 
inal idea was that the scheme should 
be confined to woolens but the woolen 
manufacturers have stipulated that they 
will co-operate provided that worsted 
manufacturers and the Scottish manu- 
facturers also contribute some part of 
their output to the scheme. There is 
some skepticism as to the ultimate suc- 
cess of the idea, because it is not known 
to what extent the distributors will fall 
into line, but probably it will go through 
if only for the purpose of meeting the 
strong criticism of the Labor party 
with regard to the high cost of clothing. 
One significant phase of the situation 
is that the Government has had diffi- 
culty in disposing of the suits. 


MANCHESTER COTTONS 
QUIETER THAN EVER 


Financial Complications and Other Dis- 
turbing Features Cause Operators to 


Limit Their Commitments 
By Frederick W. Tattersall. 

MANCHESTER, ENG., March 4—The 
amount of business passing in the mar- 
ket this week has not shown any im- 
provement and in most sections the gen- 
eral tone has been quieter than ever. 
There are too many disturbing features 
in the situation at the moment for an 
active trade to be done and most opera- 
tors have been disposed to limit their 
commitments. Some merchants are be- 
ing compelled to restrict their turnover, 
owing to their financial resources not 
being beyond measure and it is reported 
that the banks are adopting a more con- 
servative policy than a month or two 
ago in the way of granting trade facili- 
ties. The industry as a whole however 
remains in a healthy position and spin- 
ners and manufacturers are able to 
watch the lessened activity with consid- 
erable indifference as their engagements 
are extensive. There have been fears 
of dearer money and the proposal to tax 
wealth made during the war has had 
a disturbing effect in commercial circles. 
It is believed in many quarters however 
that great difficulty will be met with in 
arranging a practical scheme. It is rea- 
lized that sooner or later exchange rates 
between the several countries of the 
world will be adjusted and when de- 
velopments of such a character take 
place, prices of most commodities will 
be influenced. The cotton operatives of 
Lancashire have not yet come to any de- 
cision with regard to an application for 
higher wages, but it may be taken for 
granted they will be ready with their 
proposals at the end of this month. It 
is recognized that there is a possibility 
of complications and negotiations be- 
tween the employers and the trade 
union leaders will have to be carefully 
handled. The recent suggestion that 
the workpeople should agree to longer 
hours in the mills in order to increase 
production and exports has been com- 
pletely knocked on the head by Henry 
Boothman, Secretary of the Operative 
Spinners Amalgamation. 


Limited Yarn Business 


The general demand in the yarn mar- 
ket continues healthy but difficulties in 
arranging transactions are increasing and 
a considerable part of the business un- 
der negotiations has not 
American descriptions for home use 
plenty of inquiry has been met with 
from day to day. Cop twists especially 
in favorite marks are scarce and cannot 
be obtained quickly. Special prices have 
been paid for small lots to be sent in at 
once. Ring beams are also deeply sold 
and there is pressure from cloth manu- 
facturers for deliveries. On the week, 
coarse wefts are rather easier in price, 
and larger supplies are available than 
in other kinds of yarn. Spinners are 
well maintaining their margin of profit, 
but it cannot be said that ground has 
been gained during the last few weeks. 
Business in numerous directions in ship- 
ping counts has been blocked owing to 
producers being heavily sold and unable 
to meet the delivery requirements of 
buyers. Some transactions have been 
reported for India however in 40's and 


matured. In 


50’s for delivery at the beginning of 
next year. Offers continue to be met 
with for China and business has by 
no means ceased in fine numbers for 
the United States. Trade in Egyptian 
spinnings has been thoroughly disor- 
ganized by the violent fluctuations in 
raw material rates. News from Alex- 
andria has been very disturbing. The 
authorities there have fixed minimum 
prices and some failures are reported. 


Less Cloth Business 


We have experienced a rather hum- 
drum state of affairs in the cloth sec- 
tion this week. Lack of initiative on 
the part of buyers has been more pro- 
nounced and there has been a general 
inclination to look on, pending more set- 
tled conditions. The only foreign out- 
let which has shown any life has been 
China, and from day to day a persistent 
demand has been met with in gray and 
white shirtings, sheetings, jeans and 
dyed cloths, such as brocades. Some of 
the contracts arranged will not be com- 
pleted until early in 1921. Operations 
for India have been disappointing. Very 
few bids have come through from the 
other side and local shippers have been 
in no mood to anticipate the future 
wants of customers. According to tele- 
grams from Calcutta and Bombay the 
natives are resisting the high prices re- 
quired for Lancashire goods. Fluctua- 
tions in exchange rates are also harass- 
ing dealers in the bazaars. Stocks how- 
ever on the other side are comparatively 
light and it is held that merchants can- 
not keep out of the market for any 
length of time. Certain special goods 
have been in request for Java and Sing- 
apore. Rather less business continues 
to come round for Egypt and the Le- 
vant. There is not now quite such a 
rush of orders for South America as a 
week or two ago. Printed and dyed 
goods have been in steady demand for 
West African markets. All makers of 
goods remain in a strong position and 
buyers have found it very difficult to 
book orders at anything less than top 
prices. The consumption of cotton fab- 
rics throughout England may be de- 
scribed as healthy. 


Egyptian Cotton Irregularities 


There has been a good deal of ex- 
citement in Egyptian cotton circles dur- 
ing the past week. After a considerable 
rise in prices there has been heavy liqui- 
dation of contracts and two failures 
have been reported in Alexandria. Busi- 
ness in that market has been practically 
suspended and the authorities have 
placed a limit upon the downward fluc- 
tuations which may take place each day. 
Towards the close of the week better 
news has come through and it is be- 
lieved that the worst is over. A steadier 
feeling is now showing itself in Liver- 
pool. Today the quotation for Fully 
Good Fair Sakellaridis descriptions on 
the spot has been 85.50d per pound, 
against 95.00d a week ago. Undoubtedly 
during the last month or two very ex- 
tensive speculative operations have taken 
place in the article. 


CENTRAL Fairs, R. I. The United 
Nets Co, is having preliminary. plans 
prepared for the erection of a new two- 
story dye plant and bleachery, to be 
located on. High street. The company 


has recently inaugurated work on the 
construction of a new one-story silk 
lace mill, about 108 x 134 feet. 
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COTTON HOLDS FIRM 
ON MODERATE DEMAND 


Big Fluctuations in March the Feature 
in Futures—Spot Business Generally 
Quiet 
The feature in the cotton market dur- 
ing the past week has been the final 
evening-up of March contracts. The 
long contracts for March delivery held 
by one of the local trade interests were 
liquidated around or just above the +0c. 
level, but remaining holders demanded 
higher prices and before the unprotec- 
ted short interest was completely cov- 
ered, the price had been advanced to 
43.18, comparing with middling quota- 
tions ranging from about 39.50 to 40.50 
in the Eastern belt spot markets. A few 
notices made their appearance on this 
advance, however, and the last sale of 

March was at 38.75. 

These violent fluctuations in the near 
month had a sympathetic influence on 
the later deliveries, although the ad- 
vance above the 40%c. level, at least, 
probably reflected technical conditions 
rather than anything of broader signifi- 
cance. More cotton would have been 
delivered on March had it not been for 
the strike of port workers. One South- 
ern firm had shipped 700 bales here with 
the intention of making deliveries, but 
it did not arrive at New York until the 
strike had started, and it was impossible 
to get it ready in time for delivery. As 
it was the notices issued during the last 
few days of trading amounted to per- 
haps 1,800 bales. There has been little 
or no change in the Southern spot situa- 
tion during the week and the advance 
in contracts has doubtless been reflected 
in the basis, as May sold up to 38.99, 
while the advance in March was in 
progress. It was reported that there is 
still a considerable short hedge interest 
in May as well as July, and spinners 
buying of May to fix prices was re- 
ported on the reactions which followed 
the collapse of the March position. 

According to figures published by the 
Department of Agriculture the “ bulk 
line” cost of producing the 1918 crop 
was 28c. per pound of lint cotton. The 
term “bulk line” is defined in this con- 
nection as the line that marks the point 





COTTON STATISTICAL DATA 
FLUCTUATIONS OF FUTURES 
Closed, —For week.—, Closed, 









Option, Mar.17. High. Low. Mar.24. Chg. 
SE ulate elas 40.24 43.18 40.00 40.00 —.24 
Apr. .......39.00 40.00 38.75 38.75 —.25 
May 38.99 37.70 4 +.01 
Jur 37.75 36.50 36.50 +1.05 
July 36.31 35.00 35.17 +-.32 
Aug 34.85 33.80 33.85 +-.10 
Se 33.70 32.60 32.60 —.45 
x 32.92 31.75 31.77 —.18 
N 32.10 31.10 31.10 —.12 
De 32.10 30.90 30.909 —12 
Jan 31.43 30.22 30.25 —.27 
t 31.32 30.00 30.00 —.35 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS FOR WEEK 
(MIDDLING). 
New New Liver- 
York Orleans pool 
1y, Mar. 19..... 41.00c. 41.00c. 28.80d. 
Saturday, Mar. 20...41.25c. 41.00c. Holiday 
M ay, Mar. 22 42.00c. 41.00c. 28.694. 
Tuesday, Mar. 23....43.25c. 40.75c. 28.974. 
Wednesday, Mar. 24. 42.00c. 40.75c. 28.66d. 
Thursday, Mar: 25..40.75c. 41.50c. 28.184. 
SPOT FLUCTUATIONS AND STOCKS. 
Spot This Last 
: Prices. Week. Year. 
MOOVONUNME ciccccrevs 2.75c. 267,210 285,876 
Ne Orleans....... 40.75c. 374,172 418,493 
M ho wenasenalcen 39.50c. 23,306 20,993 
a WK evasahems 40.75c. 148,198 216,421 
a ee 40.00c. 207,689 66,558 
Se én kae ae 39.00c¢ 49,081 53,423 
 seeeseves'en 39.50¢c 81,404 118,503 
WR knee 41.50¢ 4.792 6,675 
Wh de cekneweus 40.00c. 123,384 186,189 
MG Ldvseena vn 40.50c. 319,547 381,901 
WED: so< denen 40.50¢c 12,783 25,578 
Me nikdecnvaach 42.00c. 255,342 281,428 
MOON os ccvccs 40.75c 42,696 43,143 


RAW MATERIALS 


on a scale of cost about which the price 
of a commodity must hang if an ade- 
quate number of producers are to be 
kept in the business. At a price fixed 
on the basis of average prdduction, 23c. 
per pound, it was stated that only 41.7 
per cent. of the growers would have 
made a profit. The cost of production 
has undoubtedly increased materially 
since 1918, as wages have advanced and 
other factors entering into the question 
have also gone higher. According to 
the cotton specialist of the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates the cost of picking and 
ginning cotton for 1919 was in the 
neighborhood of 6.64c. per pound on the 
average. 

The decline in francs during the mid- 
dle of the week was attributed partly to 
the increased offerings of cotton bills. 
Some of these bills may have _ been 
drawn against old business, but it was 
believed that part of them were against 
cotton sold for September and October 
shipment. The sales officially reported 
in the Southern spot markets for the 
week have been comparatively light and 
there has been no great change in dif- 
ferences between grades. According to 
private advices from Washington an 
amendment is proposed to legislation 
regarding delivery on futures contract. 
The Act as amended and passed by the 
House authorizes the use of any part or 
combination of numbers of ten grades. 
The seller can fill a contract—the com- 
ponent parts of which are 100 bales 
with the use of any one or more, or any 
combination of middling to good midd- 
ling; or a combination of low middling, 
strict low middling and strict middling 
tinges; or a combinatoin of strict and 
good middling tinges together with 
middling light stained. A tender of any 
one of them or any combination of them 
is authorized by the Act. Senator 
Comer has offered an amendment as 
follows: To have the seller and buyer 
of the contract split it fifty-fifty. In 
other words let the legal delivery be at 
least one-half of the grades running 
from middling to middling fair at the 
seller’s option and the other half from 
any part of the ten grades that the 
seller may select. 

The following table will show Thurs- 
day’s closing prices in the leading spot 
markets of the country with the usual 
comparisons: 


March March Last 

Market. 18 25. Change. year. Sales 
Galveston. 43.00 42.75 — .25 26.75 6,508 
New Orl'ns 41.00 40.75 — .% 13,535 
Mobile.... 39.50 39.75 + 1,158 
Savannah. 40.75 40.75 183 
Norfolk... 39.50 39.50 Hb ies 3,447 
New York. 41.00 41.50 + caves 
Augusta... 40.25 40.50 8,470 
Memphis... 40.50 40.50 7,500 
Houston... 42.00 42.00 4,100 
St. Louis... 41.00 40.50 330 





The following differences on and off 
middlings are given as compiled from 
the reports received by the New York 
Cotton Exchange late on Wednesday 
The grades marked ** are not deliver- 
able on contract: 





WHITE GRADES. 
Mem- Mont- Au- Aver- 

Dallas. phis. gomery. gusta. age 
M. F. : 3.00¢ 3.50¢ 2.75¢ 3.50¢ 3.38¢ 
SS. M. G.... 2.50¢ 2.76 2.25% 2.50¢ 2.68¢ 
G. M. ..... 2.00% 2.00¢ 1.75¢ 2.00¢ 2.05¢ 
Ss. M sete 1.00+ 1.004 1.00% 1.00+ 1.13¢ 
Middling .. ... ‘e te he ‘ 
S. L. M.... 2.50% 2.50% 2.50°% 3.00% 2.68® 
hi; ae «enn 8.00% 6.50% 6.00% 7.00% 7.15* 
**S. G. O..12.00% 9.50% 8.50% 9.00* 10.03* 
e*G, O. ....15.00% 13.50% 11.00* 11.00*° 12.70* 

YELLOW TINGED. 
o78. G. M.. 1.00° 50° 1.00° 1.00* 1.03° 
Gi PE, cose 2.00% 2.50% 2.00% 2.00% 1.88°* 
Ms. 6406s 3.00% 4.00% 3.00% 4.00% 3.10* 
**Middling. 5.00% 4.50% 4.50% 6.00% 4.70* 


**S. L. M.. 7.00% 6.00% 6.50% 9.00% 6.93 
**T, M. ...10.00% 9.00% 9.50* 10.00* 10.08* 
YELLOW STAINED. 

G. M. ..... 4.60% 5.50° 4.00° 4.59° 4.55° 
**S. M. .... 6.00% 6.50% 6.00% 6.50% 6.08* 
**Middling. 7.00* 7.00% 8.00% 7.00% 7.35* 
BLUE STAINS. 

**G. M. ... 7.00% 5.50% 5.00% 8.00% 5.80* 
°“°8. M. ... 3.00% 6.650° 6.50° 9.00° 6.93° 

8.00* 10.00* 8.35* 


**Middiing. 9.00* 9.00* 


* Off + On 


Cotton Trade Notes 

According to press advices Lancashire 
cotton operatives in conference on Wed 
nesday discussed the matter of claiming 
a 60 per cent. advance on current wages. 
The adjourned 
reaching a definite decision. 

Importations by the textile industry 
of Czecho-Slovakia in the final six 
months of 1919 included 74,970 bales of 
cotton, 23,600,000 pounds of cotton waste 
and rags and 16,920,000 pounds of cotton 
yarns. Exports of finished goods were 
13,840,000 pounds. 

\ preliminary report on the cost of 
cotton production for 1918 issued by the 
Department of Agriculture shows a bulk 
line cost of 28c. a pound of lint. Bulk 
line is the line that marks the point on 
a scale of costs about which the price 
of a commodity must hang if an ade- 
quate number of producers are to be 
kept in the business. 

The decline in francs during the mid 
dle of the week was accompanied by re¢ 


conference without 


ports of increased offerings of 
billsk—whether old or 
seemed uncertain. 

A telegram from Memphis to Stein 
hauser & Co. regarding progress with 
crop preparations during the past week 
read as follows: “ Past reports 
favorable conditions over entire belt for 
new crop work. Planting South Texas 
increasing. General preparations for 
belt as whole appears fully fifteen days 
late. Indications considerable increase 
in long will be made. 
Few light showers occurred South 
Texas today.” 

Theo. H. 
South recently, was impressed by 
scarcity of labor. 


cotton 


new business 


week 


staple acreage 


who has been in the 
the 
Wages have raised 
enormously and wage earners, he says, 
“both white and black, more improvi- 
dent than ever and has attracted away 
from the great deal of labor 
that will never return there. As a re- 
sult $3 to $4 was paid last autumn for 
picking 100 pounds of cotton,’ 
from which only about 33 pounds of lint 
cotton could be ginned, and the or 
dinary farm hands demand $3.50 for a 
day’s work and are hard to get at that 
Many planters are in consequence giv 
ing up the cultivation of their land and 
are taking to stock raising; and the cry- 
ing question in the South today is how 
shall the farms be repeopled? ” 

The average of prices received by pro 
ducers for cotton on March 1, 1920, was 
36.2 compared with 24.0 in 1919, 30.2 in 
1918, 15.9 in 1917, 11.1 in 1916, and 7.4 
in 1915. 

According to field agents of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, sections of 
Georgia first infected by the weevil are 
now reacting vigorously and are going 
to put in more cotton the coming season. 
In South Carolina the usual amount of 
fertilizers will be used but there will 
probably be some reduction in acreage in 
some of the Southern sections. Present 
indications point to an increased acreage 
in most parts of Texas notwithstanding 
the shortage of labor. 


Price, 


farms a 


“seed 


COTTON WASTES DULL 
Jump of Cotton Into New Ground Has 
Given No Impetus to This Market 
Boston, March 24.—A very dull and 
market prevails for cotton 
The renewed interest in thes 
commodities expected in March has so 
far failed to materialize. Cotton in new 
ground, selling at 43.25 yesterday for 
spot has rather scared waste consumers, 
who are in measure holding off 
looking for some decline. But they will 
have to come in anyway and if cotton 
should go higher, as some dealers in 
this market anticipate, desirable wastes 
may ‘take a quick movement upward. 
Flat price stocks, so, it is understood, 
have been up to quite recently selling 
below their real value but seemed to be 
strengthening in spite of present limited 

demand. 


lifeless 
wastes. 


some 


Threads, rovings and spinners are re 
ported as quite scarce. Egyptian comb 
ers promise onto the market in 
larger quantities than can be absorbed 
by the normal demand and it looks, so 
it is said, that this material throughout 
the year will sell quite out of the line 
with peeler combers. At the present 
time it is selling to consumers on a 65 
to 70 per cent. basis, while peeler comb- 
ers range from 80 to 85 per cent. Some 
sales in this market have been made of 
choice No. 1 white picker at 12c¢., of 
some choice soiled card waste at l6c 


to come 


Cotton Waste Note 

Andres Co., cotton and cot- 
ton waste dealers, have removed from 
141 Milk Street, to larger and more 
commodious offices at 18 and 20 Central 
Street, 


Eugene C 


Joston 


QUOTATIONS 


COTTON WASTE—MILL RUN 
(See Note) 

Per cent. 
No. 1 peeler comber.......... 70 — 16 
Short peeler comber.......... 60 — 76 
No. 1 Egyptian comber....... 7 — 75 
Short Egyptian comber....... 60 — 70 
White card strip............ . 46 — 66 
No. 2 white card strip........ 36 — 46 

Cents. 
De. CE Divccckendeceniun 3 — 8% 
Dirty picker motes........... z2 — 8 
Card and spinning sweep..... 3 — 8% 
Weave sweeps .........-eeees 2 — 8 
Soft white threads........... 11 — 13% 
Hard white threads.......... 10% — 11 
Soft colored threads.......... 10% — 11 
Hard colored threads......... % — 10 


COTTON WASTE—GRADED STOCH 
(See Note) 


Per cent. 
Sakelarides comber .......... 76 — 80 
Sakelarides stripa ............ 90 —100 
Egyptian comber ........-«6+.6:. 70 — 76 
ee. eg ee 62% — 70 
No. 1 white peeler comber.... 77% — 80 

POOLS OWING io s.cccce vexceuuns 60 — 67% 
Wo. 2 White StFlDG i ccc ccccnces 55 — 60 
Wo. 3 White Stripe. .ccscuccees 50 — 65 
No. 1 white spinners.......... 95 —100 

Cents. 
No. 1 solled card..........+:. 12 — 16 
Mo. 1 ofly COTO. .cccccccccoces 7 — d 
No. 2 olly card........ esccese 4 — 8 
No. 1 white willowed fly...... ll — 16 
No. 2 white willowed fly...... 9 —il 
No. 1 cleaned white picker.... 9% — il 
No. 2 cleaned white picker.... 6 — 17 
Hard white threads........... 183 — 14 
Hard colored threads........ 13 — 164 
LINTERS 

f.o.b.N.Y 

Texas, clean mill run......... — nom 
DON BV aiddcccruccesvnsceeee — nom 

Eastern, clean mill run....... —-— 8-98 

Staple linterm ..cccccccccsvccs —— 9-10 


Nore.—Percentage based on prices at 
New York Middling Uplands epot cotton for 
day of shipment. 
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Prices cannot retain their present high 
A drop will come. 
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levels. 


Is your plant prepared? Will you be able 
to keep your head above water when the 
bubble breaks, or will you allow wasteful 
methods to pull you under; for instance, 
if the water you are now using is not 
clean, you are suffering losses in spoiled 
and spotty goods; you are using more 
soap dyes and chemicals than are neces- 
sary; your washing, dyeing, bleaching, 
etc., is taking longer than it should. 
Where NORWOOD FILTERS are in 
operation, just the reverse is true—losses 
are converted into savings. 
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We shall be pleased to quote on a NOR- 
WOOD FILTER for your mill. 
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INTO THE ASH CAN— 


How much material? None. 
How much time? None. 
How much money? None. 


HOW MUCH COAL? 50% 


Impossible? What about your wasted ex- 
haust steam? 


A Whitlock Heater will reclaim this steam 
and operate your hot water system on it. 


50% of your coal bill is surely worth sav- 
ing. Investigate this proposition. 


Bulletins on request. 


THE WHITLOCK COIL PIPE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


“Whitlock Heaters Have Everlasting Copper Tubes” 


: Norwood Engineering Lan 
Mass. 
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The Period Ahead 
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BORROMITE 


Water Softening System 
For Textile Industries 


Combines low installation cost with large gallonage capacity and 
extremely light operating expense. 


SIMPLE AS A SAND FILTER 


Requires no expert engineering attendance. 
Common salt the only “supply” required for its operation. 


Send us a gallon jug of your wash water, and tell us how many 
gallons a day you yse for your power plant, wash room and for all 
other purposes. 


We will send you an analysis and an estimate of the cost of a 
complete equipment. 


The Borromite Company of America 
Suite 1512 
105 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO 


BRANCH OFFICES 
3311 West Temple Street ~ - - - - 
3940 Laclede Avenue - 
1941 Selby Avenue - 


507 Scollard Building - 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


Let Our Engineers Solve 
Your Tank Problems 


They have the knowledge and experi- 
ence gained from making hundreds of 
installations—of solving all sorts of 


problems—probably the very problem 
now confronting you. 


Get in touch with them and experience 
the satisfaction of having the right size 
and type of tank properly installed. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TANK, & TOWER CO. 


Everett, Mass. 


March 27, 1920 
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Truth in Fabrics 
(Continued from page 95) 


attention to them in a general way to 
show that the stamp tells absolutely 
nothing as to the quality and exactly 


the same stamp may be placed on fabrics 
very different qualities. 
No. 100—100% virgin ,wool. 
No. 101—100% virgin wool. 
These have the same stamp but No. 
100 is a very inferior fawric and yet its 
stamp misleads the buyer into thinking 


t is a much better fabric than it is. 

Compare it with: 

No. 105—30% virgin wool, 70% 
shoddy. 

No. 106—65% virgin wool, 35% 
shoddy. 

No. 116—75% virgin wool, 25% cot- 
ton. 

No. 125—100% shoddy. 

All of these fabrics are vastly better 


than No. 100 and yet the stamp will give 
No. 100 a certificate of merit and all the 
thers would be stigmatized in the mind 
of the buyer as inferior fabrics. 
Compare No. 105 and 105a both bear- 
ing the same stamp 30% virgin wool, 
70% shoddy yet of decidedly different 
qualities. If a buyer selected a suit of 
No. 105a and found it unsatisfactory, as 
he surely would, he wou fight shy 
in the future of such a stamp though 


carried by the vastly better fabric No. 
105. 

The following fabrics would be all 
stigmatized in the mind of the buyer by 


the required stamp although they are all 
good fabrics. 

No. 109—57% 
shoddy. 

No. 110—35% virgin wool, 40% shod- 
dy, 25% cotton. 

No. 112—35% virgin wool, 
dy, 30% cotton. 

No. 120—70% shoddy, 

No. 121—80% shoddy, 

No. 131 — 98% 
2% cotton. 

The cotton in No. 131 is simply used 
for decoration but the stamp would tell 
against the fabric which is an excellent 
one. 

Right here let me say that the claim 
that fabrics with shoddy are sold at the 
same price as though they were made of 
virgin wool, is false. 

The following fabrics, all good and 
serviceable, would likewise be stignaa- 
tized and many buyers for this reason 
would not avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to buy them at a 
than if made of 


virgin wool, 43% 


35% shod- 


30% cotton. 


20% cotton. 
per cent virgin wool, 


lower 
virgin 


much 
price 100% 
wool: 

No. 107—32% virgin wool, 68% 
dy. Additional mill cost if made of 
virgin wool, $1.14 per yard. 

No. 111—50% virgin wool, 30% shod- 
dy, 20% cotton. Additional mill cost if 
made of 100% virgin wool, 50c per yard. 

No. 126—100% shoddy. Additional 

ill cost if made of 100% virgin wool, 
£2.10 per yard 


shod- 
100% 


No 27—100% shoddy Additional 
mil cost if made of 100% virgin wool, 
$1.50 per yard 

No. 1Wa—l0% virgin wool, 80% 
sh rddy, 10% cotton. Selling price, $2.65 
per yard. 

No. 130—100% virgin wool. Selling 
price $6.60 per yard. 

No. 130a is a good warm, serviceable 

bric and well worth its price, but to 


imp it with its materials would prob- 
y kill it and the consumer would lose 
desirable fabric at a low price. 

Che following statement has been pre- 
red by a committee of the National 


sociation of Wool Manufacturers 
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and is a summary of the arguments 
against the Truth in Fabric Bill: 

The four objections to this Truth in 
Fabric bill discussed in this statement 
are: 

1. It sets up false and misleading 
standards for judging qualities of fab- 
rics. 

The 
system ignore 
importance. 


this marking 
facts of 


proponents of 
certain great 

3. The plan proposed will add to the 
producing and distributing costs of wool 
fabrics. 

4. Protection of the public against 
misleading statements about fabrics can- 
not be secured by this law, but can 
be secured by the passage of other 
legislation now pending in Congress 

In summary, the first point 
lished is that the bill sets up false 
standards for judging quality. It fol- 
inevitably that the establishment 
of such standards would tend to put 
a premium on fabrics of virgin wool 
no matter how inferior they might be, 
and to put an unfair stigma on fab 
rics containing any appreciable quantity 
of other materials no matter how de 


estab 


lows 


sirable those fabrics might be. The 
branding of the merchandise on the 
basis of a false standard of quality 
gives to the public no guaranty that 


the fabrics, whether of wool or of 
mixed materials, the properties 
desired and paid for. On the contrary, 
it would facilitate and promote decep 
tion. 

In summary the second point made 


is that there are certain important facts 


new 


possess 


about the wool fabric industries which 
will materially modify the effectiveness 
of the law and which its framers have 
ignored. The sale of many excellent 
mixed fabrics would be made difficult 
by decreasing the demand for them 
Good fabrics of reworked wool being 


stigmatized, their production would be 
very greatly reduced. 

In summary, the third point made is 
that this proposed bill, if enacted, will 
increase the cost of producing all fab- 
rics of wool, which eventually must fall 
on the consumer. He would be obliged 
to pay a higher price for raw material; 
he would pay for the cost of marking, 
and the indirect additions to the 
of manufacture; he would pay higher 
prices for all virgin wool fabrics, and 
many good mixed fabrics sold at 
a low price would be driven from the 
market; and in return for all this he 
would get only a misleading brand 

In summary, the fourth point 
is that the proposed legislation, so 
as it is designed for protection of 
public, is aimed at the dishonest 
in the wool industries. Normal 
tions protect the public against 
in all except a small percentage of 
cases dishonest persons should 
be hunted out and their practices stopped 


cost 


now 


made 
far 
the 
few 
condi- 
fraud 


These 


by means which will protect the pub 
lic against them instead of by a type 
of legislation whose chief effect will 
be to handicap honest business while 


encouraging new types of fraud 


General Summary 


that the proposed 
put a premium on 
That is its 
shown 


It has been shown 


bill would 


of new 


fabrics 
wool. avowed pur 


I also that it 


peen 


unfair 


pose. It has 


i 
would put an 
worked wool and 


material 


Stigma on re- 
fabrics containing that 
This would be desirable either 


if reworked 


wool were a bad fibre or 
ii fabrics made from it were neces 
sarily of poorer quality than fabrics of 
new wool; but they are not, and this 


also has been proved. It has been she 
(Continued on page 119) 
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This picture shows a Kron 


Automatic Scale, platform type, in a prominent 
Southern Textile Mill 


Automatic Weighing 


Save TIME—LABOR—MONEY 
by installing 
“Load and Look” 


KRON SCALES 


AUTOMATIC (Made in U. SPRINGLESS 
All Metal seoaiiliie 


There’s a Kron for Every Weighing Purpose 
ALL TYPES—ANY CAPACITY—Dormant or Portable, Hanging Pan 
Types, Overhead Track Scales, Suspension Crane Scales, etc. 


Write for Complete Information 


AMERICAN HRON SCALE CO. 
428 East 53rd Street, NEW YORK 


Branch Offices and Service Stations in Principal Cities 
CANADIAN KRON SCALE COMPANY, MONTREAL, CANADA 
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1920 ENLARGEMENTS 


To Textile Men planning enlarge- 
ments of their mills for 1920 we offer 
a service that includes every step in 

building enterprise from drawing 
the plans to installing the machines. 





Samuel M. Green Company 


Incorporated 


Engineers, Architects, Appraisers, Constructors 


Springfield, Mass. 


MUU 


THE DIXON PATENT ADJUSTABLE LEVER 


Changes weight 
results, 


Gives uniform weight, essential to best 
All patterns for all makes of frames. 


without stopping frames 
Half turn of screw adjusts it. 





Send for Samples to DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co., Bri tel, R. © 
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WOOL QUOTATIONS 


OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND WEST VIBGINIA. 


Washed. Unwashed. 
xX & abv. 75— 8@ Fn. cloth’g. 70—72 
Fine del... 9@— 96 Fine del.. 98—1 00 
% bid 92—96 
% bid ; 68—70 
% bid.. 64—66 
1% bid, low. 60—62 
MICHIGAN AND NEW YORK. 
Unwashed. Unwashed. 

Fine del... ..— 7 % bid..... 74—77 
Fao. cloth’g ..— 64 % to % bid 65—68 
INDIANA, MISSOURI AND SIMILAR, 

% bid..... Ti— 7 *% bid...... ..—6 
% bid..... 66— 6% Common... —54 
CALIFORNIA (SCOURED BASIS). 

Sp's northern S’th, 6 and 8 
& 12mo.1 66—1 7¢@ mo -++-1 35—1 40 


Sp. middle Fall free...1 30—1 35 

counties.1 46—1 6@ Fall defects 95—1 00 

S’th 12mol 66—1 6@ Carbonized 1 456—1 65 
TEXAS (SCOURED BASIS). 


Fine 12mol 65—1 76 Fine fall...1 2@—1 30 
Fme 8mo.1 4¢—1 45 


PULLED—EASTERN. 
Sceured. Scoured. 
Fine ..... 1 86—1 9@ Lambs’ Bs.1 20—1 256 
A super..1 66—1 66 Cmbgs. fin..1 35—1 406 
B super..1 26—1 8@ Medium ...1 25—1 30 
C super.. 86— 86 Coarse 95—1 60 
MONTANA, IDAHO AND WYOMING (SCOURED 
BASIS). 

Stple, fin.1 $6—2 00 Fine cl’thg.1 65—1 70 
Do,% bid.l 86—1 9@ Fine med..i1 60—1 65 
UTAH (SCOURED BASIS). 

Fine ....1 85—1 9@ Fine med..1 65—1 66 


COLOBADO AND NEW MEXICO (SCOURED 


BASIS). 


Fine 1 70—1 80 % bla 1 65—1 70 
NEVADA (SCOURED BASIS). 
Pine med.1 70—1 86 Fine cl’thg.1 66—1 75 
MOHAIR 
Domestic. Foreign. 
Combing.. 70— 72 Turkey .... ..— .. 
Carding 68— 60 Cape ...... 6s— 66 
FOREIGN CLOTHING AND COMBING. 
Cape (scoured): Montevideo 
Combing, (greasy): 
choice.2 10—3 36 % bid... 655— 66 
Combing, High .... 68— 61 
good..1 95—3 @6 % bid... 75— 80 
Clothing, % bid... 85— 87 
choice.1 60—1 6@ Merino ss— 96 
Clothing, Buenos Aires 
good..1 86—1 46 x-breds: 
Austrelian: Lincoln 35 45 
Fine ..2 60—2 70High % bld 653— 68 
64s 2 20—2 40 
6-58s 1 45—1 50 
FOREIGN CARPET (Grease Basis) 
Aleppo: Khorassan: 
Washed... 45 —46 Ist clip... .. —.. 
Whd. col 83 —87 2nd clip... .. —.. 
Angora.... —60 Mongolian: 
Awassi.... —B50 Urga .... 42 ——44 
Karadi.... —60 Manchu'n. 36 —38 
Bokhara: Scotch BIk. 
White... .. —.. face ..... 32 —34 
Colors... .. —.. Camel's hair 
China: (Russian) 65 —65 
Comb’g.. 38 —40 Servian skin 
Wid. ball 37 —89 MO oases ot: Oe 
Wid. open East India: 
ball... 86 -—87 Kandahar.. 55 —658 
Willow’d 85 —87 Vickan’r.. 65 —658 
Unwld... 26 —28 BOTTA. 2000 —.. 
Szechuen 383 —35 Gray .... 30 —35 
vordova... 28 —30 


Donsko1: 
Comb’g.. .. — 





MORE UNCERTAINTY 
IN WOOL MARKET 


Weaving Demand Met for Time Being 
Will Woolens Decline in Publie Ap- 


preciation? 


Boston, March 24—There is very 
little change in tt . 
ittle change 1n the wool situation so far 
as Summer Street is concerned New 


business is practically at a minimum 


and so far as medium to low wools are 
concerned, as one deals r phrased it, the, 


can hardly be given away. There 
have, nevertheless, been within the last 
few days several legitimate 


inquiries 
trom live mills regarding medium wools : 
sales, however, have 
The trade of 
the London merinos 
and crossbreds tomorrow and little will 
be done until this is out of the way. 
of Woolens and Worsteds 
Some dealers are inclined to believe 
that the present strong demand for wor 
sted fabrics will 


not made 
course is all keyed up over 


brokers’ 


beeu 


sales of 


Status 


become permanent in 
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RAW MATERIALS—Continued ~ 


the public taste and that the woolen end 


of the industry will find it difficult to _ 


maintain even its present status. It is 
also becoming a question as to whether 
or not production has caught up with 
consumption and those who favor the 
affirmative point to the inactivity of the 
intermediary markets such as noils, tops 
and yarns to substantiate their position. 
The production of fine fabrics has ap- 
parently reached its maximum from the 
machinery standpoint and if this is the 
the demand for fine materials, 

tops and yarns, cannot be ex 
pected to show any vigorous advance al- 
though no doubt business in these com 
modities will increase at least to the 
degree to fill up the partial vacuum 
brought about by recent freight handi- 
cap extending over weeks. But when 
all is taken into account it would seem 
as though the mad rush to get fine wools 
and their intermediary products so that 
the public may be met in its remarkabl« 
demand for fabrics formerly used by the 
mill owner rather than by his help, is a 
thing of the past. That the public, after 
four or five years’ wholesale destruction, 
should immediately luxurious 
garments seems the maddest of proposi 
tions and certainly not foreseen 
Production was what the world stood in 
need of and by its 
fabrics in’ which 
clement is a 


case 


wools, 


turn to 
Was 


insistence fine 
the 


strong 


upon 
time-production 
thereby 
immediate 


factor it 
placed restrictions upon the 
supply of its own real needs 


About New Clip 
Street is taking a 
bearish attitude regarding the new clip, 
perfectly natural enough, 
normal conditions, at the opening of thx 
The purely financial 
side of the market is receiving more at 
tention money 
and 


Uncertainty 
Summer rather 


even under 


contracting season 


There is no available 
will be 
scrutinized. The wool trade in 
the past has acted as a kind of banker to 
the wool grower advancing him some 70 
per cent. or more of the probable value 
of his clip and making full settlement 
when wools were finally sold. The 
of course always plays on the safe side 
but that is hardly the point in question 
There is no doubt a strong trend among 
wool growing and associations 
toward self financing, but when all thes« 
movements the 
mains that wool 


for over-expansion loans 


carefully 


track 


pools 
are discounted fact re 
the trade will 
have to find a lot of money in order t 
handle the new clip andethis is more a 
problem than usual. So far as the finer 
domestic chps are congerned there will 
be little trouble in adjusting things satis 
factorily, especially in those wools which 
are generally sold in the original pack 
without attempt at sorting 
But what may be termed grading wools, 
from which the bulk of the three-eighths 
and quarter bloods are obtained are dis 
tinctly in a No 


Boston 


ages 


any 


class by themselves 


house on the Street wants to load itself 
up with further quantities of these 
wools seeing that they now hold ab 


normal stocks of these grades 
Sentiment is crystallizing into the be 

lief that whatever 

medium and low 


may 
wor Is, 


happen to 
fine and half 
blood varieties are likely for some time 
to come to maintain themselves around 
present high level. The production of 
fine fabrics is so far behind demand 
that it is hardly conceivable that there 
should be any marked decline in the 
wools necessary to meet these contracts. 
London sales opened from par to 5 per 
cent. above February for both 
Australian merinos Zealand 


close 


New 


and 


fine crossbreds. This confirms opinion 
in this market that little change either 
in character of wool demand or in the 
prices manufacturers are willing to pay 
for it need be apprehended in the imme- 
diate future. 


British Wool Situation 

The British demand for raw wool 
continues firm and everywhere confi- 
dence is expressed that basal conditions 
are satisfactory inasmuch as public de- 
mand for fabrics the world over is still 
unappeased. Character of wool demand 
is very similar there to conditions pre- 
vailing here although they are able to 
utilize to greater degree than our own 
manufacturers the medium grade wools 
in the manufacture of woolen fabrics as 
distinguished from worsted fabrics 
which require the preliminary operation 
of combing. In this branch of the in- 
dustry they are also using large quan- 
tities of old woolen rags, importing some 
30 million pounds of these materials 
from the United States in 1919. 

Fine combing wools are holding very 
strong at the London auctions. As pre- 
viously noted American buyers will now 
have to pay more for wools than at last 


auction on account of rise in value of 
British exchange. But this will not 
prevent American buyers from taking 


out exactly the wools they require al- 
though such operations have the disad- 
vantage to the English manufacturers of 
running up the market against them. 
No startling prices are being paid al- 
choice 


though specially lots still com- 
mand high figures. Merino 70s have 
sold up from $2.00 for average to $2.20 


for good wools. 
Crossbreds 46s, 

the Boston market, 

to 53c clean basis 


almost unsalable in 
sold up from 48c to 
These are of course 
very low prices and are to be attributed 
in large part to lack of demand. These 
quotations are on an exchange of $3.60. 

Receipts of wool, in pounds, at Bos- 
ton, for the week up to Wednesday are 
as follows: 





1920 1919. 
Domestic 1,274,000 3,521,314 
Foreign 3,244,800 1,647,579 
Totals 4,518,800 5,168,893 


Receipts of wool, in pounds, for week 
including March 24, 1920, compared 
with the same period in 1919, are as 
follows: 

1920 
16,864,756 
46,652,980 


1919. 
18,709,430 
35,572,408 


Domestic 
Foreign 
..++++63,517,736 64,281,838 

Shipments of wool for the week end- 
ing and including March 





Totals 





24 are as 

follows: 
Boston & Maine 567,000 
Mystic Wharf 129,000 
Grand Junction 749,000 
Oy OO8> sscaes ; os ‘ 5 
Boston & Albany 1,370,000 
New Haven 2,432,000 
Total -a om 5,247,000 
Shipments during previous week 2,430,000 
Shipments same week last year 3,598,000 
Shipments thus far this year . 31,631,900 
Shipments same period 1919 23,737,627 


Boston Worsted Yarn Note 
F. S. Gilley, Inc., worsted, wool and 
cotton yarns, have removed their offices 


to the Crawford Building, 158 Summer 
street, Boston. 


BETTER FEELING REPORTED 
Wools Attract More Interest, with Scat- 
tered Sales 
PHILADELPHIA, March 23.—There is 
not much definite development in the 
way of increased activity in the wool 
market. However, many factors state 
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they note a better interest in wool 

with more inquiry, with sample lo: 
taken up. Three-eighths blood are said 
to have been especially active in th 

respect. Consequently, it is stated the: 

is every indication that many manufa 

turers are about ready to buy furthe: 
lots of wools, so that they are lookir 

for an active development in the mar 
ket in the very near future. If ther 
were any sizable quantities of fine and 
half-blood wools around, dealers d« 
clare they would find not the slightest 
difficulty in disposing all of their hold 
ings. However, in the absence of any 
stocks worth mentioning, the wools o/ 
medium and lower grades are still 
showing only scattered interest. Even 
here, dealers say that it is to be ex 
pected at this season, there are not 
many desirable lots remaining in th 
hands of dealers. 

Little further activity is noted on 
the new clip. Shearing has started in 
some sections of Idaho. Growers’ ideas 
of prices are still out of keeping with 
the distributing markets, and hence not 
much enthusiasm is being shown in 
taking up these wools. With the excep 
tion of a few purchases, it is declared 
that the large proportion of the new 
clip moved, has been on consignment 
to eastern markets. Eastern dealers 
are not much attracted by the prospect 
of buying wools out in the country at 
to-day’s high prices, so that it is gen 
erally expected there will be a heavy 
consignment year, unless this attitude 
on the part of the grower is radically 
changed. 

London Market Firm 


Foreign markets continue firm also, 
which condition naturally sustains the 
confidence felt here. The continued ad 
vance in prices for the fine wools at 
the London sales, is considered due to 
the fact that desirable fine wools are 
not plentiful in spot lots. Consequent 
ly the large holdings of the British 
Government have not produced the 
weakened position which was expected 
by many factors. Recent advices from 
Australia state the 1919 drought has 
apparently been broken, although there 
are several places in the western sec- 
tions which are still suffering. It is 


estimated that 10,000,000 sheep have 
died, or about 200,000 bales of wool 
lost. On South American wools, 


Buenos Aires 4s and 5s are quoted at 
3lc. c. and f. 


Scattered Sales 


Sales of fleece and territory wools 
are very much scattered, and mostly 
made up of small lots where buyers: re- 
quired additional lots to fill in. Among 
the sales noted are 45,000 Ibs. of three- 
eighths territory at $1.35; black fleece 
wool sold at 35c. and 40c., one lot being 
20,000 Ibs. three-eighths black fleece 
brought 45c.; a small lot of tub wool 
brought 75c.; 15,000 Ibs. of seedy and 
burry brought 30c. There were also 
several sales of foreign wools, includ- 
ing 50,000 Ibs. of Montevideo choic« 
wools, which we understand brought a 
price rather better than many manufac 
turers think they should pay for thes 
wools. There were also sales aggregat 
ing 100,000 lbs. of Australian and New 
Zealand wools, in 40s up to 64s and 70s, 
reported at private terms. On 46s to 
48s New Zealands, the market is con 
sidered around 85c., while 50s are held 
at 90c. to 92c. There are many offer 


ings of the low South Americans, but 
not much interest is taken in them, as 
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the mills which can use this class of 
wool, apparently have all they can han- 
dle now. 


Scoured Wools Dull 


Scoured and pulled wools are not 
showing any very new developments. 
However, dealers say they find no trou- 
ble in selling wools if they can only 
locate the manufacturer who needs 
them, ard in such cases there is no dif- 
ficulty over the price question either. 
Recently it is said there are more manu- 
facturers in a frame of mind to buy; 
although the market is not by any 
means active. There are also still some 
cheap offerings noted, especially in the 
lower grades of wool for which there 
is comparatively little call, such as 
South Americans. A _ scoured B. A. 
wool, for example, of 40s to 44s, is 
held at 58c. Good domestic B wools 
are held at around $1.25, while average 
western B. wools are noted from 95c. 
to $1.05. 

Noils Not Active 

There is little snap to the noil mar- 
ket, although dealers say this end of the 
trade shows the same conditions as the 
scoured wool when you are able to find 
a manufacturer who wants these stocks. 
The slow trade in this market has 
brought out some bargains, where some 
dealers or spinners wanted to realize on 
their stocks. For example, a good 
three-eighths blood noil was purchased 
at 65c., while defective quarter bloods 
sold at 45c. and up. On fine noils, 
prices run from 95c. to $1.05; half 
blood from 85c. to $1.00; three-eighths 
at 70c. to 85c.; quarter blood at 50c. to 
60c. for average noils. A _ processed 
quarter blood brought 85c. 


Carpet Wools Quiet 


Carpet wools are reported still inac- 
tive as manufacturers have all the 
wools they want now in view of the 
recent sales of Government low wools. 
This trade is largely devoted to the 
production of woolen goods, there be- 
ing little call reported for worsted 
faced goods. For that reason it is said 
the China combing wools in this coun- 
try are not in great demand at 32c. in 
the grease. In China, these wools now 
are quoted at 40c. 





Wool Trade Notes 


The Bureau of Markets, U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, is being called upon 
very frequently to form organizations 
of wool growers in all parts of the 
country for co-operative marketing of 
their product. It is said the requests 
for aid are increasing, and come from 
widely distributed sections. It would 
seem as if the effort was directed to 
eliminate the local buyer or “ specula- 
tor,” as he appears in the eyes of the 
grower. 

Advices from Australia say that there 
has been no decision apparently on the 
methods to be employed in handling the 
clip of that country, and that this will 
hardly be determined before May of 
this year. 


SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT 





Less Holding Off and Quarter-Bloods 
More Active 

New York, March 24.—Dealers re- 
port mill inquiries for raw wool look- 
ing up in the past few days to a slight 
degree. Such inquiry includes quarter- 
bloods as well as fine Australian and 
fine capes. Immediate purchases are 
understood to continue light. A manu- 
facturer takes in 100 bags and says 
he ought to be taking a carload. The 
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cheerfulness taken out of such facts 
as these by the wool trade offsets to 
a certain extent the setbacks momen- 
tarily encountered in the goods market 
As the mills are ostensibly not tak- 
ing to requirements, or for the full six 
months ahead common to normal times, 
the general liquid state of trading has 
its compensations. To the optimistic 
dealer the period of marking time ap- 
pears to be drawing to a close. To 
another kind, encountered within the 
week, who still thinks “wool is dead,” 
here’s hoping his business drags longer 
than the other fellow’s. Without a 
doubt men on the road are getting 
more encouragement than they have 
had in a long time. Sales heard of 
have at times gone to second and third 
bid, but the buyer and seller are much 
nearer together in price idea than was 
the case in old wools about the first 
of the year. Improved inquiry in the 
trade is accounted for to a certain ex- 


‘tent by announcement of one-day in- 


stead of three-day auction sales by the 
Government in April. In still another 
opinion the steady increase in produc- 
tion and a really healthier situation 
in the goods market are exceedingly 
powerful influences. ‘ 

Sales of carpet wools in the general 
trade continue exceedingly spotty. Cer- 
tain houses are letting go of sinings 
where advantage offers. Sales of other 
importations to users are also heard 
of, but the transactions are considered 
light rather than general. Owing to 
various causes, carpet mills’ require- 
ments have not been so strong as the 
demand for goods would indicate, and 
the stored wools of the Government 
went back into circulation at rather 
soft prices compared to other stocks. 


FLURRY OF INTEREST 








Is Created by Upward Turn in Raw Silk 
Trading 


Trading in raw silk is somewhat more 
active. There has been an advancing 
tendency for several days. Cables from 
Japan report a moderate demand, with 
Sinshui No. 1 quoted at 3,350 yen, an 
advance of 180 yen from the low point 
reached last week. 

The daily Government bulletin re- 
ceived for some time at the custom 
house, on the raw silk status cabled from 
Japan to Washington, it is understood, 
has now been discontinued permanently. 

Consumers of raw silk who have been 
out the market for so many weeks have 
ventured in again, partly on account of 
the decline and partly on account of 
replacement necessities. Most users 
were covered for May, at least, and 
others through August, it is understood. 
Had the decline held for another week, 
the present reaction upward would not 
have stayed their purchases. A number 
have been scared off by the rebound, or 
at least are inclined to withhold their 
purchases a little longer. Buyers had 
expected to average out supplies at about 
$12 a pound, but Japanese filatures of 
Kansai and Best No. 1 are’ now above 
$14 again. 

The Italian market is unchanged and 
buying light. Canton and Shanghai are 
unchanged. Prices Wednesday in the 
local market were about as follows: 


Filature Kansai Double Extra Cracks.$14.60 


Filature Kansai Extra 13/15 oe 14.35 
Filature Best No. 1 Extra 13/15 oe 20.20 
Filature Best No. 1..... ++ 14,00 
Filature Kansai No. 1 13/15 oo 232.90 
Filature Shinshui No. 1 13/15... se 48.30 
6 months’ basis. 
CHINA 
Canton XXA, Crack, 14/16............ 12.00 
Canton XXB, 22/26 ..... ‘hastens 11.00 
ITALIAN 
Extra Classicals .........-. gMinadivew < wie 14.50 
Best Classicals ........... patemans ae eee 
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DUALEUETUEOULIOOALALLETD nent 


| Philadelphia Wool Teenie and Cinininislen Co. 
WOOL 


Scoured and Carbonized 
Freight Address: Coral St. Sta., P. & R. RR. _ Somerset and Trenton Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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“EAVENSON & LEVERING COMPANY. 


WOOL 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
Phila. and Reading Railroad Sidings CAMDEN, N. Jj. 


addi u 
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FRANCIS WILLEY & CO. 


WOOL MERCHANTS TOP MAKERS 
300 Summer St., BOSTON 10 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA 
Agents for Francis Willey & Co., Bradford, England 





AJAX WooL PROCESSING COMPANY 


SCOURING AND CARBONIZING 
1822 East Venango Street Philadelphia 


WALLA 


Farnsworth, Stevenson & Co. 


Established 1848 
WOOL MERCHANTS 


Wools and Noils of all descriptions bought and sold on commission 


Consignments solicited 
Mass. 


Ss 116-122 Federal Street, Boston, 
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SEND YOUR WOOL 1o purity 


Careful Service oe eeaee Clean Water 


PURITY WOOL PREPARING CO. Peterborough, N. H. 


| MILL AND MACHINE| 
: MASON| IBR BRUSHES. 


U 
Brushes For SH WoRKSs 72 Mass TSTER, 


Cotton, Woolenand Silk Mills 
BRUSHES REPAIRED 
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WOOLS 


DOMESTIC 
FOREIGN 


SOLE SELLING AGENTS 
ARMOUR & CO-- PULLED WOOLS 


Commission Merchants SECM wit lae) 
12 - 
eee ete 
Chicago Phila. New York 














OELRICHS & CO. 
WOOL IMPORTERS 


AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


1! Broadway 246 Summer St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON 


WOOL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Portland, Ore. : Boston, Mass. 
IDAHO - - WASHINGTON 
AND OREGON WOOL 


COLUMBIA BASIN 
BOSTON OFFICE, 200 Summer St. 


iHallowell, Jones & Donald 


roreicn WOOL pvomestic 
252 Summer Street : BOSTON 
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End Your 
Tank Troubles 


It is 
how to 
breaking 
reputation 


the 
avoid 

and 
of all 


knowing 
bulging, 
leaking 
tablished the good Caldwell 
ngular Tank 


mak« rnin 


desig 


withstand 


and 
Bhs 


constructing 


to 


usage and 


requirements are, we can meet them. 


Catalogue 


LDWELI 


TANKS 


ANO 


TOWERS 


NUNIT 


WOOD TANKS 
and VATS 
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j for dyeing, bleaching and 
q water storage 

3 

| “EAGLE” TANKS ARE “QUALITY” TANKS 
: Write for Prices 


EAGLE TANK CO. 
2448 N. CRAWFORD AVE. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE RELIANCE WARP DYEING MACHINE | 


B Special attention is called 
to this improved Warp 
Dyeing Machine. This 
machine is built in the 
most substantial manner, being 

strongly geared with good, heavy 

squeeze rolls, and having Seven 
414-in. Diameter Brass Rolls. 
This machine, with our improved 
Plater-down has met with marvelous 
success, and parties desiring machin- 
- ery of this class can make no mistake 
on ours. For farther particulars and prices, address 


RELIANCE MACHINE WORKS 
Hedge and Plum Streets Frankford, Phila. 
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ASA 


DYE JIG 


For Dyeing Sample Pieces of 
Cotton Goods up to 10” wide 
M dye bath may be heated 

by either steam or gas. 


It is provided with a waste pipe, 
rollers, and reverse gear mech- 
anism. Tension on ae goods is 
regulated by weights suspended 
from levers of upper rolls. The 
three rolls in the bath are made 
of wood. The driving rolls are 
rubber, and squeeze the super- 
fluous liquor from the cloth. 


ADE of cast iron. The 


Manufactured by 
Cummings 


Machine Works 


110 Hich Street 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SULLA SOURED 


ermutit = 


Compan 


IRON 
REMOVAL 
Water oor 
440 Fourth Ave New York 


ALU 





APPARATUS 
FILTERS 


AND 


FILTRATION 
EQUIPMENT 


: PHILADELPHIA, PA. ....-csccecccceseccccene mt Widener Building 
3 IAEA: BL Dien cckh coho cetan send eeneesedeeenes Brisbane Building 
3 SYRACUSE, N. Y...cccccccccccscccccccs Poccvecces 414 Douglas Street = 
3 PITTSBURGH, PA. .cccccccccccccccccccccccscecs 921 Union Arcade Building = 
A GRAIG, BE conssiccccrvevecesensecsesceencas 208 South La Salle Street = 
= TAR GEE Bo Ms ccc ccewnccencccscesnessheeses 401 Lathrop Building : 
3 MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. .....cccccccscccccccccces 1046 McKnight Building 5 
= JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 2... scscccccccvcccsccces P. O. Box 604 = 
; Cea, EEE, voc ccwccwsnvecesenah ews Cc. C. Harding, Hotel Patten E 
KAD ARPT, GB Rae oo 00:0:0.:080 00 000000000006 sees 404 Wright-Callender Building E 
AGENTS 
Boston, Mass., Starkweather and B-oadhurst, 53 State St.; Réeves & Skinner Machy. 
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St. Louis. Mo., 
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Hamilton, Ontario 5 Su: a Life Bldg. 
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In All Shapes for 
All Purposes 


Woolford Dye Tubs and Tanks 

are built in any-:shape or size, 

of white cedar or any other 
. kind of wood. 
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G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


Established 1854 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Lincoln Bldg. 
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TANKS AND VATS 


ANY SIZE OR SHAPE. GUARANTEED TIGHT. 
CYPRESS, WHITE PINE, LONG LEAF, 
YELLOW PINE AND FIR, CARRIED IN STOCK. 
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i PROMPTNESS OUR HABIT 

© SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
_ KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. E 
z KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN E 
SUD EN LEU TAENIONTENTN ANNAN AUTH EAU EA EATEN TASTES TTS STEEDS CATED TENT AT TTD SATO ATOTATONTO ED TT ATTN TTA TND STENTS TTT ITOTTTTTNETTOTTNANTTI ETT 





MMA 


AMOS H. HALL & SONS 


Established 1868 


CEDAR VATS 
AND TANKS 


Tubs and Tanks of all kinds for 
Dyers, Bleachers, Factories, etc. 


2915-2933 North Second St. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED AND 





ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.8.SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH.PA. 
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Truth in Fabrics 
(C ‘ontinued from page 115) 


that the Seieciiiade as prescribed by the 
law would have no relation to the value 
or desired properties of the fabrics, and 
that instead of such marking making it 
possible for the consumer to know what 
he is buying it would merely add to his 
confusion. It has been shown that 
normal competition serves as a better 
check on fraud than the enactment and 
enforcement of this measure could be. 
It has been shown that the law would 
make wool fabrics cost more and that 
the consumer would receive no adequate 
compensation for-this increase in price. 
It has been shown that the proposed 
measure would not correct the evils it 
aims at, while another measure. based 
on a tested principle of law would. This 
so-called Truth in Fabric law would 
be ineffective, costly, and against the 
public interest 
Committec. 
CuHarLES H. WILson, Chairman, 


SAMUEL R. HAINES, 
CARL VETTER. 
FREDERIC S. CLARK, 


President, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. 
PauL T. CHERINGTON, 
Secretary, National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers 
The following statement was made at 
the hearings by George B. Sanford, pres- 
ident of the American Association of 
Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers: 
“During the course of these hearings 
you have had presented to you, or will 
have, briefs on the general subject of 
labeling legislation, prepared by com- 
mittees of the National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers of Boston, and the 


American Association of Woolen and 
Worsted Manufacturers of New York, 
of which I have the honor to be presi- 


dent. 

“T should like the privilege of pre- 
senting a set of resolutions passed by 
the Board of Directors of the American 
Association of Woolen and Worsted 
Manufacturers at a meeting held on the 
17th of March. 

“In doing so, | would like to state that 
as we see it, the question precipitated 
is as to whether the Congress shall enact 
general legislation designed to protect 
the public in its purchases of commod- 
ities of all kinds, or special legislation 
designed to protect the public in its spe- 
cific purchases of a product of a partic- 
ular industry. 

“The Rogers Bill, introduced few 
days ago, is intended to accomplish the 
former, while the French Bill, introduced 
some weeks ago, is aimed at the woolen 
and worsted industry specifically. 

“We favor the Rogers Bill because 
we believe that it will protéct the pub- 
lic from fraud and misrepresentation in 


its general purchases, and we oppose 
the French Bill first because in our 
opinion it will not accomplish the ob- 


ject that its proponents claim for it and 
second because it is what might be 
called special separate legislation 
aimed at a particular industry and con- 
templates regulations and restrictions of 
that industry which could be justified 
only if it were demonstrated that fraud 
and misrepresentation are widely prac- 
ticed, which I submit has not been done 
and I believe can not be done. In 
other words, I feel that the enactment 
of special legislation involving interfer- 
ence by the Government, which interfer- 
ence is not justified or in any sense 
necessary, could not be defended. Ex- 
Cot for the strongest and soundest rea- 


or 


TEXTILE WORLD 


sons, we feel that Government regula- 
tion of and interference with industry, 
which is a legacy of the war, must be 
insistently guarded against. 

“Tt has been clearly established by in- 
formation presented here that at the 
very outset fraud, in so far as it con- 
cerns re-worked wool, could be prac- 
ticed in not more than 20% of the total 
production of the woolen and worsted 
industry.. By the most ardent propon- 
ents of the French Bill.it is not claimed 
that the whole of the product of cloth 
containing re-worked woo! is or can be 


misrepresented, so that we are con- 
fronted with the curious anomaly that 
in order to safeguard the public from 


possible misrepresentation on a portion 
of a whole product that must be some- 
thing less than 20%, the Congress is 
asked to impose the burden of restrictive 
labeling on 80% of the total product of 
that industry, and I submit that to im- 
pose these burdens and the additional 


costs involved therein upon 80% of the 
product, in order to correct possible 
fraud on a fraction of 20% is, to say 
the least, un-economic. 


“T think it should be brought to the 
attention of this committee that the only 
adulterant or substitute for wool is cot 
ton, and the highly developed and com- 


moy tests which readily disclose the 
presence of cotton when blended with 
wool, to say nothing of the skill of the 


buyer of cloth at wholesale, makes it ut- 
terly impossible to sell cloths in which 
cotton is employed as ‘all wool.’ 
““Re-worked wool or shoddy is not a 
substitute for wool—it is not an adul- 
terant—it is wool. The recovery of the 
wool fibre used in the construction of 
cloths and its return to a condition in 
which it can be again woven into cloth 
is a necessary economy of civilization. 
Resolutions of Association 
“Whereas the Board of Directors of 


the American Association of Woolen 
and Worsted Manufacturers are in 
hearty” accord with any movement in- 


tended to improve honesty in business 
transactions, and 

“*Whereas there appears to be a de- 
mand for legislation that will more com- 
pletely protect the public from fraud and 
misrepresentation, 

“*Tt is resolved that. the Board of 
Directors of the American Association 
of Woolen and Worsted Manufacturers 
at its meeting on the seventeenth day of 
March, 1920, does hereby approve and 
endorse the bill introduced by Congress- 
man Rogers known as the “ Honest 
Merchandise Act of 1920,” and 

‘*Tt is further resolved that the Board 
of Directors urges upon the 
the adoption of this bill in the confident 


Congress 


belief *that it will accomplish the pro- 
tection of the public and will greatly 
assist in detecting, punishing and sup- 


pressing fraudulent practices in general 
merchandising, and 

““Tt is further that 
Labeling Legislative Committee of 
Association be and hereby 
to present a copy of these 
the Committee on Interstate and For 
eign Commerce of the House, and to 
take such other steps as will properly 
record the position of the 
Association in this matter.’ ”’ 
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resolutions to 
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\merican 


Industrial Raainecre Meeting 

A convention the Society of te 
dustrial Engineers was held in Phila- 
delphia at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Wednesday, Thursday and_ Friday, 
March 24-26. The program aimed at a 
comprehensive treatment of the practical 
application of the principles of indus- 
trial engineering. 


of 
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Order Mill Baskets 


Sreurer 


“The 
MORRIS BASKET” 


Then you get a basket 
BUILT for SERVICE 


that will endure and give you 
satisfaction 


When You 





Round—Square 


also mounted on wheels 


—Oblong 


Write now for prices 


MORRIS & CO., Inc., Groveville, N. J. 
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‘B. ‘Ss. ROY & SON co. 


EST. 1868 


Grinders | 


FOR 


na Woolen and Cotton Cards 
‘Garnetts, Shears, Nappers & Calendar Rolls 


"a “~ 
Write for prices cn your ncecs 


_ WORCESTER, - - * 
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WE MAKE JUST ONE THING 


MILL CRAYONS 


We are the ORIGINAL manufacturers of Mill Crayons. Nearly half a 
century ago we started manufacturing crayons for textile mills and we have 
been at it ever since. 

The “ LOWELL,” the acknowledged leader of mill crayons, is 
experienced mill men—men who know the needs of textile mills. 
COTTON, WOOLEN and WORSTED mills the “ LOWELL” 
equalled. 

They are just soft enough to mark the finest materials without injury and 
yet hard enough to wear well, 15 colors and white. Contain no ofl or grease. = 

LEAVE NO STAINS AFTER BLEACHING : 
Write for color card and prices 


LOWELL CRAYON CO., Lowell, Mass. 
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made by 
For all uses in 
Crayon is un- 
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THE FRANKLIN MACHINE COMPANY 


Providence, R. I. 
OPERATING 


FRANKLIN FOUNDRY AND MACHINE SHOPS 
HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINE PLANT 


Telephone Union 963 
Telephone Union 1857 


ENGINEERS FOUNDERS MACHINIST: 
Manufacturers of HARRIS-CORLISS ENGINES Reboring Cylinders, 
Overhauling and Repairs on all kinds of Engines and Machinery—Shafting, Pulleys, 
Hangers, Bearings, Couplings, Etc. "Drawing 


Spun Silk ek French Worste 
Frames (Frotteurs), Iron Castings and General Mill —— Ball Winding Ma- 
chines, Shoe Lace Tipping Machines, Cotton Bat Heads, Yarn Dressers, Wool Top 
Baling Presses, Special Machinery for Textile Work. 


MOT EL CL a 
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Wool Denies | 


Picking Machinery 


CLOTH FINISHING 
MACHINERY 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 











Double 
Cutter Woolen Shear 












How a turbo-generator 
paid for itself 


Manufacturer buys $13,000 power-machine from Du Pont 
surplus for $7500 and saves $7488 on current besides 


A Boston manufacturer who bought a turbo-generator from among our 


surplus equipment for almost half price, also saved two months’ power expense 
by getting immediate delivery. 

Before calling upon us, this manufacturer had tried to buy a new gener- 
ator. He was willing to pay the $13,000 asked for it, but could not wait for 
two months for delivery. Then he came to our plant at Carney’s Point and 
found just the generator he needed for only $7500. The money he saved on 
two months’ power cost, which was $7488, almost paid for the generator. 


While at Carney’s Point, this manufacturer also bought other machinery 
he needed at decided bargain prices. He told us later that he had saved his 
firm $21,000 on the equipment he purchased. 


You, too, can take advantage of this unparalleled sale, and buy the equip- 
ment and material you need for your business, at a great saving. 


This is a good opportunity to reduce your production cost by buying efficient 
used equipment, ready for immediate delivery, in place of expensive new equip- 
ment for which you will have to wait. 


An inspection of what we offer in used equipment and material will con- 
vince you of its value. Everything is guaranteed to be in serviceable condition. 


Don’t delay a single day. You must act quickly to get your share of the bar- 
gain we offer. Our supply is fast diminishing. 


All offerings subject to prior sale. 


Write, phone or wire, telling us what you need, or come personally to any of 
our plants below and see what we have to offer. 


Du Pont Chemical Company 


Incorporated 
Wilmington Delaware 


Barksdale, Wis. 


Hopewell, Va. Parlin, N. J. 
Carney’s Point, N. J. 


Haskell, N. J. 











